oe. 
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“MAROUF”’ RECEIVES 
LAVISH PRODUCTION 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Brilliant, Spectacular Work of 
French Composer Rabaud Based 
on One of “‘The Thousand and 
One Nights’ Tales’? Cordially 
Accepted — Music Is Colorful 
but Lacks Inventive Inspiration 
—Mmes. Alda and Howard, 
Messrs. de Luca and Rothier 
Win Personal Successes 





HE resurgent solicitude for French 
opera at the Metropolitan, accele- 
rated by the war-time development of 
popular sentiment and even more es- 
pecially by practical considerations 
brought about through the abrupt loss of 
a third of the répertoire, found further 
expression on Wednesday evening of last 
week in the production there for the first 
time in America of “Marouf, le Savetier 
du Caire,” which, being translated, sig- 
nifies “Marouf, the Cobbler of Cairo.” It 
is a five-act opera; based on one of the 
best-known tales in the “Thousand 
Nights and One Night,” with text by 
Lucien Nepoty and music by Henri 
Rabaud. At the Metropolitan it is com- 
pressed to four by the simple expedient 
of playing the first two acts as two 
scenes of a single one, with the advan- 
tages of a shortened intermission. 
“Marouf” was done first at the Opéra 
Comique just prior to the outbreak of 


war. It was well spoken of in Paris, 
where it seems not yet to have outlived 
its usefulness. Likewise, in such dif- 
ferent latitudes as Milan and Stockholm, 
whence proceeded assorted tales of suc- 
cess. The Metropolitan’s resources for 
negotiating French opera still fall short 
of their one-time state. However, they 
include a conductor who is, at all events, 
a native, and a basso also born in France. 
These being eked out with a handful of 
Americans and Italians suppty the man- 
agement with measurably colorable rep- 
resentatives of the chief réles, while the 
scenery comes from the brush of a 
French-American, Ernest Gros. Leon 
Rothier is the Gallic basso in question; 
Mmes. Alda and Howard and Messrs. 
de Luca, Segurola, Chalmers, Rossi, 
Leonard, Reiss, Bada, Audisi and Bloch 
the others charged with the vocal duties 
of the case. 


How It Was Received 


Veneration for contemporary Fronce 
does not necessarily extend to an unlim- 
ited acceptance of all that noble nation’s 
musical produce. The audience last week 
took “Marouf” in a spirit of what ap- 
peared a calm satisfaction. For the rich 
beauties of the mounting, for the com- 
petency of the individual artists there 
was cordiality. Over the opera itself a 
divided sentiment prevailed, some pro- 
fessing to find in it diversion and charm, 
others condemning the music as an em- 
bodiment of monotony, a weariness to 
the flesh. 

Americans have not yet acquired in the 
face of a casual new opera that equanim- 
ity which prevails abroad. In a sense 
they take it with a seriousness entirely 
disproportionate to the foreign attitude, 
anticipating unfoldments neither sought 
nor awaited elsewhere. Perhaps this is 
because we hear so few of them, com- 
paratively. In Europe—signally in Italy 
and France—each year brings its fresh 
crop of operas. Some are less bad than 
others and so survive a few seasons, the 
rest wilting like cut flowers. “Marouf” 
falls naturally into the first category, 
since it is now in its third year. So 
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much must, perforce, be admitted in its 
behalf. But to approach it in a spirit of 
serious artistic assessment, to scrutinize 
it as a product of hypothetical value 
musically or dramatically would be mere- 
ly to darken counsel. Only in its as- 
pects of colorful spectacle does ““Marouf” 
signify. These are of an order made 
familiar here by “Kismet” and “Chu- 
Chin-Chow.” The scenic splendors, Ori- 
ental glamour and atmosphere, the 
elaborate ballet, which demonstrates that 
the visit of Diaghileff’s people was not 
entirely fruitless, are so much the pre- 
ponderant merits of the new opera that 
precedence of description belongs to 
them rather than to its musical or 
dramatic phases. For insofar as these 
matter the piece can be very lightly dis- 
missed. 


Notable Scenic Investiture 


Of the five glowing scenes only the last 
one, picturing the oasis to which Marouf 
and the Princess repair in the flight from 
the Sultan’s court and where the unsus- 
pected treasure and wealth-laden caravan 
materialize through the agency of an ac- 
commodating genii, falls short of satis- 
faction and inclines to the post-card 
variety of landscape painting. Yet even 
here the elongated caravan approaching 
across the desert sands and the little 
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Arabian Nibelungs, laden with a hoard 
more mysterious than Alberich’s, provide 
compensating details. But the remain- 
ing pictures are gorgeous, almost defying 
preference. The first scene discloses a 
walled square in Cairo, with distant 
glimpses of the town glaring whitely 
under purple skies. The second, the 
market place of a fabulous city built on 
a hill, its mosques and minarets illu- 
mined by the rising sun, the picturesque- 
ness and atmospheric quality of the 
scene being further enhanced by the sum- 
mons to prayer from the muezzin on the 
lofty rampart and the echoing “Allah-el- 
ellilah” from unseen quarters. Marouf 
first encounters the Princess in the Sul- 
tan’e garden, glittering in the bluish haze 
of night with a myriad points of light 
from distant palace and neighboring 
pagodas and pavilions. It is no less 
dazzling for suggesting a compromise 
between the Trocadéro and Luna Park; 
and the curtain falls with reluctant 
slowness on a Reinhardt-like picture, as 
the Princess confers favors of danger- 
ously protracted osculation upon Marouf, 
extended beside her couch in a state of 
coma induced, presumably, by the in- 
tensity of his affections. The lady’s 
orientally luxurious apartment in the en- 
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Thousands of musicians and music lovers 
are serving under the colors. Affix a one 
cent stamp next to this notice and hand this 
copy of Musical America to any postal em- 
ployee. It will then be placed in the hands 
of our soldiers or sailors at the front. 
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BALTIMORE MAY 
CREATE OFFICE 0 
SUPERVISE MUSIC 


Commissioner Proposed to Ad- 
minister the Extensive Muni- 
cipal Musical Activities—Mayor 
Preston Signs Ordinance Which 
Compels Playing of “‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner ”’ at All Con- 
certsand Recitals Under Penalty 
of $25 to $50 Fine—Measure Is 
Fruit of Dr. Muck Episode 


ALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 21.—That the 

city government is planning to have 
created a public office of Commission of 
Music, to administer its present and fu- 
ture municipal music service, was re- 
ported by J. Norris Hering, in his de- 
partment, “Music and Musicians,” which 
was this week featured in the Baltimore 
Star. 

No official confirmation was given at 
the time of the announcement. Definite 
particulars were not stated other than 
that the office would be planned similar 
in principle to other important civic de- 
partments. 

Among the official statements recorded 


in the Star’s columns is that the plans 
for the new Music Convention and Ex- 
hibition Hall which is to be built by the 
municipality will call for a large organ 
as an essential equipment. 

Doubtless this acquisition will bring 
about the need for another public office, 
that of city organist. 

An ordinance providing that “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” must be played 
as the first number at theaters, concerts 
and musical entertainments of every 
character was signed to-day by Mayor 
James H. Preston. It was introduced 
in the First Branch City Council by 
President John F. O’Meara during the 
nation-wide controversy over the refusal 
of Dr. Muck to play the national anthem. 
The penalty imposed for violating the 
ordinance is a fine of not less than $25 
nor more than $50 for each and every 
offense. 

Music-lovers are of divided opinion as 
to the needfulness of the ordinance or 
as to its sweeping scope. The question 
arises whether a piano recital or a violin 
recital will be classified as coming under 
the call of the ordinance. If so, the pre- 
facing anthem will have to be incorpo- 
rated into such programs. 
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Victor Herbert to Conduct Cincinnati 
Symphony During January 


Victor Herbert will be the guest con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra during January, it was an- 
nounced this week. Mr. Herbert con- 
ducted the Pittsburgh Orchestra for five 
seasons, from 1898 to 1904. He will make 
a preliminary tour with the Cincinnati 
men, beginning Jan. 3 at Louisville, Ky., 
and a proposal has been made for an ap- 
pearance in New York. 





Deny Report That Farrar Will Not Be 
Re-engaged Because of Films 


A report was published last week to 
the effect that “the Metropolitan would 
not re-engage Geraldine Farrar next 
season because of her appearances in 
motion pictures.” The story was de- 
clared by William J. Guard of the Met- 
ropolitan to be too silly to discuss. Va- 
riety in its story states that Mary Gar- 
den “has also forfeited her chances as 
far as grand opera in this country 1s 
concerned because of her screen appear- 
ances,” 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC IN 
NEW YORK CHURCHES 


Programs of All Services Im- 
pressive but Solemn— 
Carols Sung 


The music and special services in the 
churches of New York on Christmas Day 
were particularly impressive, although 
more than usually solemn, because of the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war. In a number of churches prayers 
were offered for the safety and welfare 


of the American soldiers abroad and in 
the training camps, and for the speedy 
termination of the war in favor of the 
Allies. 

The Roman Catholic Churches held 
solemn high mass on Christmas Eve at 
midnight, a service which has only been 
permitted by Cardinal Farley since the 
beginning of the war. 

Services were held at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, where Bishop Greer 
preached on Christmas morning. Pon- 
tifical mass was celebrated at St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral at 11 o’clock on Christ- 
mas morning by Cardinal Farley. The 
two choirs were augmented and sang 
“Adeste Fideles,” by Morello, as the of- 
fertory. 

Here are some of the churches where 
special musical services were held on 
Christmas Sunday and Christmas Day: 


Baptist 


Broadway Baptist Church, services with 
Christmas music, 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

Calvary Baptist Church, Seventh Avenue, 
Christmas services with special music at 11 
a. m. and 8 p. m. 

Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 4 West 
Forty-eighth Street, service with music at 
1 a.m. and special musical service at 8 
p. m. with ancient Christmas carols. 

Madison Avenue Church, Madison Avenue 
and Thirty-first Street, musical services at 
11 a. m. and 8 p. m. with Christmas music 
given by chorus and quartette. 


Christian Science 


First Church, services, with Christmas 
music. 
Second Church, services, with Christmas 
music. ‘ 
Congregational 


Broadway Tabernacle, service, with special 
Christmas music, at 11 a. m. on Christmas 
day. 

Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
musical service at 7.45 p. m., including a 
Christmas cantata. 


Lutheran 


Church of the Holy Trinity, musical serv- 
ice, with Christmas hymns. 


Methodist Episcopal 


St. James’s Church, special musical serv- 
ices of antique Christmas carols. 

Madison Avenue Church, musical service at 
11 a. m. and 8 p. m., with special Christmas 
music. 

Woodlawn Heights Church, afternoon serv- 
ice of Christmas music. 

Grace Methodist Church, communion serv- 
ice with carols on Christmas day. 

Willis Avenue Methodist Church, special 
musical service at 11 a. m. Christmas day. 


Presbyterian ° 


Central Presbyterian Church, special 


Christmas services. 


Bedford Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
musical services, with choir. 

Second Presbyterian Church, 
services. 

Harlem -New York Presbyterian Church, 
services with music. 

First Presbyterian Church, services, 
carols on Christmas day. 
P Brick Church, carol service on Christmas 
ay. 

Fifth Avenue Church, special musical serv- 
ice at 11 a. m. on Christmas day. 

Rutgers Church, special service of Christ- 
mas carols. 


Protestant Episcopal 


Calvary Church, ’cello and organ recital 
at 11 a. m. Christmas day. 

St. Agnes Chapel, musical service, with 
choir of men and boys, at 11 a. m. Christ- 
mas day. 

St. Bartholomew’s Church, Christmas carol 
service at 4 p. m. Christmas day. 

St. George’s Church, service with hymns 
and carols at 7 a. m. and musical service at 
10.30 a. m. Christmas day. 

St. Matthew’s Church, special 
service at 11 a. m. Christmas day. 

St. Stephen’s Church, musical service at 
11 a. m., followed by holy communion, on 
Christmas day. 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 110th 
Street, services with special Christmas music 
on Christmas day. 

Church of the Ascension, services with 
Christmas music on Christmas day. 

Grace Church, services, with music on 
Christmas day. 

St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, special Christ- 
mas service with music. 

St. Thomas Church, musical service at 5 
p. m. Sunday, with Handel’s “Messiah.” 
Service with music on Christmas day. 

Church of the Transfiguration, choral even- 
song at 4 p. m. Sunday, and midnight service 
on Christmas eve with music. 

Trinity Church, musical service at 11 a. m. 
on Christmas. 
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Reformed 


Reformed Church of Harlem, morning and 
evening services with music Sunday. 

The Marble Collegiate Church, services 
with special Christmas music Sunday. 
Service with music at 11 a. m. on Christmas 


day. 
The Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, 
services with music on Christmas day. 


Roman Catholic 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral, high mass with 
music, at midnight Christmas eve., pontif- 
ical mass at 11 a. m., and vespers at 4 
p. m., with music on Christmas day. 

Church of St. Francis Xavier, musical 
Services at solemn high mass midnight on 
Christmas eve., at solemn high mass at 11 
a. m., and at solemn vespers and benediction 
at 7.30 p. m. on Christmas day. 

Church of the Holy Innocents, midnight 
mass on Christmas eve, with musical pro- 
gram of Bach and Gounod. 


Unitarian 


Church of the Messiah, Park Avenue and 
see -SOere Street, service, with Christmas 
music. 


In Other Churches 


‘ omen Christian Church, Christmas can- 
ata. 

The Church of the Divine Paternity, serv- 
ice, with music. 





“Messiah” Sung in Church of the Ascen- 
sion on Christmas Sunday 


Handel’s “Messiah” was sung by the 
vested choir of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Fifth Avenue and Tenth Street, on 
the afternoon of Christmas Sunday, un- 
der the direction of Jessie Craig Adams, 
organist and choir director. A beautiful 
presentation of the oratorio was given 
by choir and soloists, the latter being 
Grace Northrup, soprano; Mrs. John H. 
Flagler, contralto; George Rasely, tenor, 
and Boris Saslawsky, baritone. 





MISS MILLER TO REST UP 





Contralto Cancels Rest of Season’s 
Dates—Under Too Much Strain 


After filling sixty concert dates from 
the first of September to Christmas time 
Christine Miller has decided to cancel 
all of her engagements for the remainder 
of the season and take a well-earned rest. 
The contralto will not be heard at all 
professionally, though she may volunteer 
her services for the War Work Council 
of the Y. M. C. A. Last season the de- 
mand for Miss Miller’s services was so 
great that by the end of June she had 
sung in 125 concerts from one end of 
the country to the other, with all the 
incessant traveling that such a tour 
means. 

With scarcely two months’ respite, she 
was off again, singing practically every 
day in a different city and traveling éon- 
tinuously. With transportation condi- 
tions as they are now, the strain was 
too much and rather than run the risk of 
a possible physical breakdown, Miss Mil- 
ler decided to cancel the remainder of 
her season and devote this period of re- 
laxation to occasional Red Cross and 
war relief concerts and listening to the 
music of others. 





Mme. Melba Has Mme. De Mailley and 
Hackett as Aides in New Bedford 
New BeprorpD, MAss., Dec. 21.—Mme. 
Melba gave a successful recital in the 
New Bedford Theater Dec. 18. She was 
assisted by Mme, Claire Forbes De Mail]- 





ley, pianist, and Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
both of whom also scored heavily. Mme. 
De Mailley was Claire Forbes of this 
city. She studied with her aunt, Flor- 
ence Forbes, and then continued her 
studies in Boston. Recently she met and 
married Mr. De Mailley, first flautist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Hacket appeared here only a few weeks 
ago with Geraldine Farrar. 
A. G. H. 


F. W. HAENSEL A LIEUTENANT 








Member of Managerial Firm, Haensel & 
Jones, to Leave Soon for France 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel of the firm of 
Haensel & Jones has just been appointed 
a lieutenant in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the United States Army and 
will leave very shortly for Ftance, where 
he will be attached to one of the general 
headquarters. Mr. Haensel was for 
many years a member of the National 
Guard and for that reason felt that his 
military experience should be put at the 
service of his country at this time. His 
knowledge of languages is also another 
great asset for service “over there.” 
Though he did not expect his call for 
active service to come so quickly, he was 
quite ready and prepared for it, so that 
his hasty departure in no way will affect 
the business affairs of the firm. These 
will be found looked after in the absence 
of his partner by W. Spencer Jones and 
Blanche Freedman, who will continue to 
have charge of the press and publicity 
department, ; Ris 
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LAVISH PRODUCTION 
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suing act, with its purling fountain, 
about which a sportive bevy of houris en- 
gage in the joyful business of splashing 
each other, yields nothing in rich beauty 
to what went before. And to carry 
out to the last degree the visual charms 
of all this, the costumes, from Fatimah’s 
matchless harem trousers to the sober 
trappings of the muezzin and the attire 
of the plow-driving peasant, glittered 
fervently in their radiant newness. 
“Marouf” is an ocular banquet, spread 
over three hours and a quarter. 


As to Its Dramatic Content 


In dramatic interest, sense or value 
the opera stands practically on a level 
with the ordinary Christmas pantomime. 
Lucien Nepoty’s operatic version of one 
of the most delectable—but not neces- 
sarily, therefore, operatic—episodes in 
the “Arabian Nights” finds its greatest 
usefulness in the chances it provides for 
decorative show and circumstance. But 
its merits stop short of vividness, ready 
intelligibility and especially of the qual- 
ity popularly denominated “punch.” The 
characters laugh repeatedly, but the 
spectator feels little of the humor of the 
inimitable original. Besides, there is no 
surer way of courting solemnity in the 
listener than to let the figurants relish 
their own mirth. The external action 
here hardly serves to make clear the 
essential points of the narrative, as in a 
well-contrived opera libretto it should. 
Too much is left to wordy explanation, in 
disregard of one of the most exigent 
principles of operatic construction, and 
too little effort expended on a precise 
denotement of the personages. 

This last fault does not greatly matter 
where the composer is gifted with fac- 
ulties of characterization sufficient to in- 
vest them with a positive personality, as 
Verdi did with Azucena or Mozart with 
the figures that people his “Figaro” and 
“Don Giovanni.” But the composer of 
“Marouf” is not. Folks pass in and out 
through the four acts of this opera, the 
one very much like the other, all of them 
singing the same kind of music and all 
wearing the same orchestral physiog- 
nomy. It is one thing to associate a 
theme, a figure or a rhythm arbitrarily 
with a character and quite another to 
denote that character convincingly by a 
musical symbol or a type of musical ex- 
pression that differentiates him from 
other characters. 


The Composer 


Rabaud, a capable but by no means 
extraordinary conductor, wrote another 
opera, “La Fille de Roland,” some years 
before “Marouf.” To this country only 
his E Minor Symphony, his “Proces- 
sion Nocturne” and a song or two 
have so far penetrated. The symphony 
disclosed a talent for composition extend- 
ing to the point of orchestral mastery, a 


‘grasp of structural and contrapuntal 


technique of a bookish order and a facil- 
ity for reduplicating other men’s ideas. 
It was in sum, kapellmeistermusik of 
the better sort. But by the side of 
“Marouf” it shines like a masterpiece 
undefiled. Music is, despite the aesthetic 
theories of certain reformers, commonly 
accepted as the paramount factor in 
opera. But here the ordinary process is 
reversed. If “Marouf” lives on in the 
Metropolitan répertoire it will be because 
its scenic habiliments and _ splendrous 
spectacle suffice for the conservation of 
music void of inspiration, imitative, a 


labored, unfused composite of hetero- 
geneous and disparate styles. Lack of 
originality is a besetting weakness in 
composers of Rabaud’s caliber. Still, it 
does not necessarily prevent the accom- 
plishment of certain agreeable and homo- 
geneous results. But the want of syn- 
thetic grasp, of the power to amalgamate 
borrowed materials into a fabric reason- 
ably unified, identic and concentrated in 
texture does precisely this. Rabaud bor- 
rowed but did not recast. He pieced to- 
gether his borrowings as best they would 
fit, but did not melt them down to a com- 
mon substance. 


Sources of Musical Inspiration 


He has laid about him and taken from 
wheresoever pleased his fancy. French- 
men, Germans, Russians contribute and 
preserve intact in his score their erst- 
while features. Debussy, Dukas, Char- 
pentier and that Massenet “who slumbers 
in the heart of every Frenchman” jostle 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, Boro- 
dine, Stravinsky. “Ariane et Barbe- 
bleue” consorts with “Louise,” and 
shreds of “Firebird” plumage mingle 
with “Prince Igor” and “Boris.” Those 
on hand for the opening caught in the 
tumult over Marouf’s shrewish wife 
memories of the “Rosenkavalier.” Wag- 
ner, it may be recalled, occupied a place 
of honor in Rabaud’s symphony. There 
is less of him in “Marouf,” but still 
enough of “Siegfried,” “Gotterdam- 
merung” and “Parsifal” to invite in- 
terference on the part of patriotic box- 
holders. The need for exoticism imposed 
by the legendary Oriental atmosphere 
of the narrative the composer meets 
with frequent iterations of eastern mel- 
ody, very familiar in interval, rhythm 
and melismatic contour to western ears 
since the intensive cultivation of the 
Russians. It always impresses some 
people and is also very easy to write 
with every appearance of authenticity. 
Marouf sings such a melody at the open- 
ing of the opera. He sings it again in 
the third act and the orchestra oriental- 
izes much more elaborately for the ballet. 
Further rhythmic and melodic exoticism, 
in nowise novel, remarkable or beautiful 
colors the flow of Rabaud’s music, but 
thereby increases neither its emotional 
eloquence nor its variety. Like all such 
effects, it serves but to foster and en- 
hance monotony. 

But the faults of ““Marouf” lie chiefly 
in its desperate lack of invention, of in- 
dividuality, of salience. The listener, 
wearied by the inchoate ideas, the boot- 
less wanderings, the structural vague- 
ness and insubstantiality of this music, 
longs desperately for tangible and cogent 
thoughts, for fluent melody, genuine de- 
velopment and polyphony, for a more 
gracious lyricism and a more plastic 
and resilient vocal line than the declama- 
tion, as here constitutéd, affords. 


The Orchestration 


The orchestration is uneven—opulent 
and admirably wrought in some places, 
thin and spare in others (as in much of 
the first act), elsewhere crass and not in- 
frequently burdened with timbres and 
effects of no apparent relevancy. Celesta 
and xylophone intercalate at moments 
sounds clearly superfluous, and horns trill 
mockingly with no object of delineation 
apparent. Such things demonstrate 
adroitness of a sort. But, by the same 
token, they reveal a disregard for the 
larger aspects of design in the benefit of 
the isolated and often meaningless 
episode. 

There seems reason to believe that in 
according the piece a treatment more 
closely conditioned to its burlesque, ex- 
travaganza character Rabaud might— 
assuming his musical capacities there- 
unto—have adhered ‘with greater felicity 
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caravan on the way.’’ 


as a boy. 
strikes aring having magic powers. 


ing from the distance. 








The Story of “Marouf”’ 


Marouf, the Cobbler of Cairo, driven distraught by his shrewish wife who, 
because her husband gave her cake sweetened with sugar instead of honey, had 
him publicly beaten by the police, leaves home with a company of sailors. 
The ship is wrecked in a storm, but Marouf is rescued and finds his way to the 
city of Khaiton, “‘between China and Morocco.”’ 
Ali, presents him as “‘the richest merchant in the world who has a wonderful 
As such Marouf is accepted, even by the Sultan, who 
receives him with royal honors and offers him the hand of his daughter, Fa- 
timah. For forty days Marouf depletes the Treasury for kis luxurious delights. 
To Fatimah he finally confides the truth. She, struck with the humor of it 
all, but loving Marouf heartily, proposes flight and accompanies him, disguised 
In an oasis Marouf helps a peasant to plow. 
The princess rubs it, thereby changing 
the peasant intoa beneficent genii, who causes treasures to rise from the 
ground and who presently shows them Marouf’s imaginary caravan approach- 
The enraged Sultan and his train overtake the lovers, 
but allends happily when the cobbler’s wealth is exhibited 


There his long-lost friend, 


The plow suddenly 
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to the purport and spirit of the “Arabian 
Nights.” In electing to follow more 
ponderous methods he achieved neither 
that nor a convincing comic opera of 
more imposing dimensions and pretense; 
only a long-winded and undramatic show, 
trimmed like a Christmas tree, but mu- 
sically a virtual Sahara. It takes a 
Rimsky-Korsakoff to negotiate success in 
a piece of this coloristic but undramatic 
stamp. 

The various figures in “Marouf” stand 
out so slightly from the ensemble that 
relatively little can be recorded of the 
individual impersonations. The repre- 


sentation as a whole progressed smoothly 
and with the necessary glitter of ex- 


ternals. Lacking a prolonged acquaint- 
ance with the score, the present reviewer 
finds himself unable to tell whether 
Mr. Monteux did all that is humanly pos- 
sible for it. But as he has studied it at 
the source and fountainhead and has 
earned Rabaud’s commendation, it may 
be proper to assume that the music was 
put forward on its best foot and that its 
dullness cannot be laid to the conductor. 
Furthermore, he gave the sum of his 
mature knowledge of the work to those 
who staged it. The chorus did all that 
could be expected of it and the ballet, 
headed by Miss Galli and Mr. Bonfiglio 
—in pseudo-Bakstian attire looking like 
a lesser Nijinsky in “Scheherazade”— 
imitated the Russians passing well. For 
the Metropolitan ballet it was somewhat 
of a step onward. 


The Artists 


Mme. Alda has seldom looked lovelier 
and more alluring than in her harem at- 
tire and later in boy’s garb. She man- 
aged better than most of her col- 
leagues to individualize her réle and 














Mme. Alda and Mr. 
du Luca In Act IV. 
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Mr. de Luca 
(kneeling) as 
“Marouf,” 
Mme. Alda as 
the *P rin- 
cess,” and 
Mr. Rothier 























as the ‘‘Sul- 
” In Act 
Kathleen How- sates iW. 
ard as the 
shrewlsh wife In 
Act |. 
she sang it exquisitely, especially 


her air in the second act, which 
the composer interpolated especially for 
her, and which is one of the few and 
most satisfactory moments of sustained 
lyric song in the opera. Kathleen How- 
ard made the most of her small oppor- 
tunities in the first scene as the shrewish 
wife of Marouf. Mr. de Luca lavished 
on the musically trite title réle his in- 
gratiating gifts as a polished actor and 
singer and succeeded in vivifying and 
informing it with refinement. For a 
baritone the music ranges high. Yet the 
tenor-like upper voice of Mr. de Luca 
endured the tessitura without the slight- 
est sign of discomfort. It was truly 
great singing, such as one seldom en- 
counters to-day in the opera house. The 
Oriental melody which he sings in the 
third act drew voluminous applause. The 
Sultan was Mr. Rothier, who filled the 
requirements with distinction and was 
one of the few to utter intelligible 
French. Both Mr. de Segurola, as the 
Vizier, and Mr. Chalmers as Ali, did the 
most that could be done with parts of 


slender account, and words of collective 
commendation can be bestowed _ on 
Messrs. Rossi, Leonard, Bada, Reiss, 
Malatesta, Audesio and Bloch in the 
vestures of merchants, donkey drivers, 
muezzins, sailors, fellahs, cadis and 
cooks. HERBERT F. PEYSER. 


Comments of Daily Paper Critics 


Where Mr. Rabaud shines most brilliantly 
im this opera is in his treatment of the or- 
ehestra. There is much finely chiseled, de- 
tailed filigree work here, much subtle and 
delicate instrumental color, with some that is 
applied more broadly. There is the effect 
often of novelty.—The Times. 


Perhaps the pictorial part of the production 
was the best part.—The Herald. 


It is unlikely that New York will follow 
the lead of the Parisian operatic contingent. 
which grew to like “Marouf” after repeated 
attendance at the Opera Comiqve perform- 
ances.—The World. 


Mr. Rabaud has treated the story in a 
thoroughly modern manner. His voice parts 
move almost wholly in arioso. There are no 
sharply defined song or aria forms. Oriental 
color is laid on not merely with a brush but 
with a pallette-knife.—The Sun. 


He knows the value of odd harmonies and 
strange rhythms. He has sat at the feet of 
Dukes and drained the spiced vodka of the 
Russians. What the masters of the orchestra 
can teach him he has learned.—The Tribune 


Future generations of operagoers are not 
likely to hear “Marouf.’’ But there is some- 
thing in it to give delight in the present, and 
not least for the musician who is capable of 
appreciating the fine points of the score. 
The American, 


Very successful is the exotic element and 
the mood painting.—Staats Zeitung. 


There is no striking evidence of melodic 
originality in Rabaud’s score, which is far 
less tuneful than his second symphony, re- 
cently played here by the New York Sym- 
phony Society.—The Hvening Post, 
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MOZART’S SUNNY “MARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 
CHARMS METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDIENCE 


Comedy Performed by Gatti’s Company with Same Cast as Last Year—Hempel the Bright Particular 
Star as “Suzanna” with De Luca an Excellent “Figaro’’—Farrar, Matzenauer, Didur, Reiss, Leonard, 
Bloch and Malatesta the Other Principals—Conductor Bodanzky’s Dynamic Scale Found Too Sub- 
dued — “L’Oracolo’’ Given Place in Season’s Répertoire — Scotti’s “‘Chim-Fen’’ as Arrestingly 
Powerful as Before—Miss Easton and Althouse Earn High Regard in Chinese Tragedy—‘‘Carmen”’ 


and ‘‘Boris’’ Repeated 


FN aladenesad ented German opera is not 
always German opera. The Metro- 
politan has debarred the works of that 
red republican and virulent anti-Prus- 
sian, Richard Wagner, ostensibly out of 
deference to those who might, with very 
good reason, balk at listening to the Ger- 
man tongue. No steps are being taken, 
as far as is known, to present them in 
English, in which language they should 
have been done long ago. However, that 
sublime masterpiece, “Martha,” by Frei- 
herr Friedrich von Flotow, was given 
quite without compunction some weeks 
ago and before the world grows much 
older we are to have that equally 
celestial product of inspiration, “The 
Prophet,” by the royal Prussian music- 
director, Jacob Meyerbeer, the Italian 
text of the one and the French of the 
other serving as effectual camouflage. 
Another German opera, Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” ran the blockade last 
Saturday afternoon similarly disguised. 
“Figaro” was, of course, originally com- 
posed to an Italian text by Lorenzo da 
Ponte, who came to life in Ceneda, a 
little town close to Venice, and was 
buried somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Tenth Street and Avenue A; and stu- 
dents know it faithfully follows eigh- 
teenth century Italian lines of operatic 
construction. The Metropolitan quite 
properly gives it in its original idiom. 
Nevertheless, Mozart came originally 
from Salzburg and history catalogues 
him among German masters. Besides, 
his genius as much as his technique of 
composition was of another world from 
anything exhibited by his Italian con- 
temporaries. 

Be these things as they may, the re- 
vival of “Figaro” brought about no evi- 
dences of resentment from any in the 
large audience that heard it last week. 
On the contrary, it met with every sign 
of good favor and enjoyment. Might not 
we, with complete justification, adopt 
Mozart as our own, seeing that the Ger- 
mans have put in claims for Shake- 
speare, Rodin and a few others born 
outside their boundaries? Also Beetho- 
ven, and Schubert, and Wagner, and 
Schumann, and Brahms and others of 
the spirit, whom we love and would save 
from the defilement of Hunnish associa- 
tion? Are they not truly ours, anyway, 
who have so powerfully shaped our mu- 
sical ideals? 

When the Metropolitan revived Mo- 
zart’s volatile comedy last season it was 
found to fall considerably short of the 
standards of performance set by the pro- 
duction under Gustav Mahler eight years 
previous. In that day there were still 
vocal giants in the land capable of sus- 
taining the great traditions of an earlier 
time. Sembrich and Eames brought to 
Mozart the aristocracy of style, the 
school, the manner of bel canto which 
this music connotes. Tempora mutantur! 
We have fallen upon evil days. He is 
the greatest prophet who can bellow the 
most vociferously and Mozart obtains 
despiteful treatment when he obtains any 
at all. Two or three redeeming traits 
might be signalized in last Saturday’s 
performance. Sermonizing is bootless 
and the Metropolitan does the best with 
the material available. From Frieda 
Hempel and Giuseppe de Luca one de- 
rives still the notion of what Mozartian 
song should be in elegance, in purity, in 
respect for the plastic quality of the 
phrase. The rest—square pegs in round 
holes—strive to circumvent the problem 
by means irreconcilable to such ends. 


Improvement Over Last Year 


On its part Mr. Bodanzky’s interpre- 
tation lacks immeasurably the distinc- 
tion and the coursing life that made un- 
forgettable Mahler’s reading of the score 
even in the cavernous maw of the Metro- 
politan. No doubt in some of its phases 
Saturday’s performance showed im- 
provement over last winter’s. It was 


carried cut with somewhat readier dis- 
patch and more expeditious action. But 
again Mr. Bodanzky showed himself dis- 





posed to tempt fate beyond reason by ad- 
hering to a dynamic scale, suited at most 
to a house less than half the size. Yet 
Mr. Bodanzky’s maladjustment of orches- 
tral values was as flagrant as before. 
The result inevitably affected the full 
sum of vitality, and mercurial levity 
which should characterize the representa- 
tion and mitigate the artificialities of the 
piece. And the vague murmurings to 
which the scintillant orchestral discourse 
reduced itself concealed the jeweled en- 
ticements and the illimitable wealth of 
superfine detail which Mozart has chis- 
eled on this score with microscopic per- 
fection. Very little, for one thing, came 
of that exquisite sonatina, the overture. 

The cast duplicated last season’s. 
Miss Hempel, as Suzanna, led the rest 
in the delicate sprightliness of her im- 
personation and the unending purity and 
charm of her singing. As it was last 
year, so her “Deh vieni non tardar” 
crowned the _ performance. Neither 
Mmes. Matzenauer nor Farrar followed 
in her footsteps. The Countess of the 
first-named is at best a compromise, and 
lacks convincing dramatic illusion and 
the proper vocal timbre and caliber for 
this soprano part. Much of her singing 
displayed a variegated assortment of 
colors and she obtained high tones 
through the agency of scooping all too 
frequently. After a very indifferent 
though loudly applauded “Dove Sono” 
she somewhat redeemed herself by her 
share in the letter duet, which the audi- 
ence would gladly have had over again. 
Mme. Farrar repeated the stout and 
matronly Cherubino she exhibited last 
year and set herself new standards for 
bad singing. Kathleen Howard being 
sick, Mme. Mattfeld enacted Marcellina 
and with her characteristic variety and 
quaint humor. Helen Kunders, a new- 
comer, sang Barberina’s needle aria very 
prettily. 

Mr. de Luca’s Figaro seemed consider- 
ably more assertive and delectable than 
a year back and was vocally an unfail- 
ing joy. Almaviva finds in Mr. Didur 
only an indifferent representative. The 
lesser réles, in the keeping of Messrs. 
Reiss, Leonard, Bloch and Malatesta 
were competently sustained. A word of 
compliment belongs to Paul Eisler, who 
played the harpsichord accompaniments 
to the recitatives. But it is a pity he 
does not allow himself the liberties 
wherewith Mahler used to lessen the 
monotony of these bare chords by im- 
provising here and there delightful Mo- 
zartean bits of figuration and counter- 
melody. (H. F. P.) 


Retain “L’Oracolo” in Repertory 


Apparently Franco Leoni’s “L’Orac- 
olo” is to be kept in Mr. Gatti’s réper- 
toire, for it was given with “Pagliacci” 
on Saturday evening and was received 
rapturously, if the audience’s (not the 
claque’s) plaudits be taken as an index 
of its pleasure. 

The little opera, in the Zanoni para- 
phrase of C. B. Fernald’s fascinating 
story, “The Cat and the Cherub,” will 
never fail to hold the attention so long 
as Antonio Scotti is the Chim-Fen. 
When the incomparable Scotti made his 
first appearance as the Chinese opium- 
den keeper several years ago his remark- 
able characterization earned him all 
manner of praise; it was seen that he 
had added another extraordinary por- 
trayal to his varied list. Last week he 
gave the most thrilling performance of 
the part that we have ever seen. He 


acted it with a subtlety, with a crafti- 


ness, an intensified villainy that sent 
chills through men and women, that 
made them “huddle” in their chairs. His 
complete mastery of every detail in the 
deportment of a celestial of this class, 
his facial expression, his immovable 
hands, laid flat, fingers outspread—all 
this gripped and thrilled. When the cur- 
tain went down at the close the house 
gave this master of his art unmistak- 
able salvos of applause. He deserved 
them all. 

There were two newcomers in the cast, 
Florence Easton and Paul Althouse. Miss 
Easton appeared as Ah-Yoe, sung here 
originally by Lucrezia Bori and last year 
by Edith Mason. Her singing of the 
role compared favorably with the former 





and surpassed the latter. The music 
lies well for her and she brought to it 
the right quality and appropriate expres- 
sion. In Mr. Althouse the Metropolitan 
has a very able exponent of the réle of 
Win-San Luy, sung formerly by the la- 
mented Luca Botta. Mr. Althouse was 
in excellent voice and delivered his music 
beautifully, with warmth and feeling. 
He rose to his high B flats and A’s with 
ease and sang true to pitch throughout 
the evening. A word must be said, too, 
for his acting of the réle, which was one 
of the best things he has done since en- 
tering the Metropolitan. No one would 
have thought it his first performance 
of the part had it not been announced. 
Mr. Didur again pictured the learned 
Win-Shee with amazingly keen under- 
standing and sang the music admirably 
(he had sung Boris the evening before 
and Almaviva in “Figaro” the same 
afternoon—three consecutive appear- 
ances). Sophie Braslau was better than 
ever as Hua-Quee; Mr. Rossi was Hoo- 
Tsin, Ella Bakos was again the little 
Hoo-Chee and Mr. Audisio the Fortune 
Teller. 

Mr. Moranzoni conducted and made 
the little score most attractive. It is 
scored, as a whole, too lightly for an 
auditorium as big as the Metropolitan, 
and it is lacking in instrumental variety. 
But in the hands of so able a conductor 
as Mr. Moranzoni it sounded well from 
beginning to end. He gave it the same 
care that he exerts on masterpieces. 

The chorus sang unevenly; their pian- 
issimo singing in the prayer was mag- 
nificent, during the procession at .the 


back of the stage they sought the key 
in vain. 

Leoni’s music is totally lacking in 
physiognomy. There pass snatches of 
all the Italian Veritists, from Catalani to 
Smareglia and Ponchielli to Puccini, 
nothing original, nothing individual. And 
strangely nothing Chinese!—not even 
simulated Chinoiserie!! There are a 
few awkward attempts at local color, 
but they are not carried through. And 
yet the work holds, while other one-act 
operas have failed. The explanation 
seems to lie in the distinctly operatic 
sense of the composer and the fascina- 
tion of the story. Mr. Leoni knows the 
stage, he knows what is vocally effective. 
In the absence of original musical ideas 
he has used his knowledge of what an 
opera ought to be and written a pleasing 
work. 


The “Pagliacci” Performance 


“Pagliacci” followed “L’Oracolo,” with 
Miss Muzio an alluring Nedda, Mr. Au- 
disio (for the first time, we believe) able 
as Beppe, Mr. Laurenti for the first time 
as Silvio. He sang his music tastefully, 
better than any Silvio in years at the 
Metropolitan. More freedom in his act- 
ing must be acquired if he wishes to con- 
vey to his audience the idea that Silvio 
was really interested in Nedda. The li- 
bretto says he was. 

Mr. Martinelli and Mr. Amato were 
Canio and Tonio and were both given 
ovations after their big solos. Miss 
Muzio had rounds of applause after the 
“Balatella.” The chorus was excellent 
and Mr. Moranzoni gave the hackneyed 
score new life, conducting it spontane- 
ously and with fine balance. 

(A. W. K.) 

“Carmen” was sung to a crowded 
house on Thursday evening. Mme. Far- 
rar appeared in the name part and 
Caruso was Don José. May Peterson re- 
peated her excellent performance of 
Micaela and Clarence Whitehill scored 
as Escamillo. Mr. Monteux conducted. 

“Boris Godounoff” was repeated on 
Friday night with the same cast as be- 
fore, with the exception of Basil Ruys- 
dael, who replaced de Segurola as the 
drunken monk, Varlaam. Mr. Ruysdael 
sang well and acted with spirit, winning 
well deserved applause. 











The Same to Vou! 











EMBERS of the editorial and busi- 

ness staffs of MUSICAL AMERICA 

hereby acknowledge holiday cards re- 
ceived from: 

Marie Morrisey, Dr. William C. Carl, 
I’. C. Coppicus, Christine Miller, Gretchen 
F. Dick, Edward W. Lowrey, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Merle Crowell, Mr. and Mrs. 


Yeatman Griffith, R. E. Johnston, Alex- 
ander Kahn, Arthur P. Schmidt. 

Grace Northrup, Ethelynde Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Orrin Bastedo, Marion London, 
Daisy Allen, Janet Priest, Kenneth S. 
Clark, Linton K. Starr, Mme. Frances 
Helen Humphrey, Percy Rector Stephens, 
Fred O. Renard, Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder, Harry Birnbaum, May Johnson, 
Myrtle Irene Mitchell, Umberto Sorren- 
tino, H. Godfrey Turner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Althouse, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
—— Rothwell, Lieutenant Albert 
Spaulding, Henry Holden Huss, Mme. 


Hildegard Hoffmann Huss, Mabel Rie- 
gelman, Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Wielich. 

Richard Hageman, Nina Morgana, 
Louis R. Dressler, Josef Stransky, Franz 
C. Bornschein, Blanche da Costa, Julia R. 
Waixel, Joseph Regneas, Ross David, 
Ellmer Zoller, Reed Miller, Nevada van 
der Veer, Walter Anderson, Emilio A. 
Roxas, Florence Macbeth, Howard D. 
Barlow, John H. Bacon, Louis H. Bour- 
don, Joseph Hecht, W. Perceval-Monger, 
Greta Torpadie, Avery Strakosch, Anna 
Case, Otto Jordan, George Rasely, John 
Powell, Marie Mattfeld. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clough-Leighter, Lorene 
Rogers, Ella Isabel Hyams, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Guy McCutchan, Albert Mil- 
denberg. 

Enrico Caruso, Antonio Scotti, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gabriel L. Hines, Mrs. Edward 
M. Rand, Alice Nielsen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe, Linnie Love and Lorna 
Lea, Henri La Bonte, Marcella Craft, 
Alice Sutherland. 





Adolf Bolm Denies “Ballet Intime” Is 
on Tour 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I saw in your issue of Dec. 1 that the 
Ballet Intime was on tour. This state- 
ment is erroneous. I am the founder 
of the Ballet Intime, the last public per- 
formances of which were given at the 
Booth Theater on Sept. 1, 1917. En- 
gaged by me were such artists as Rosh- 
anara, Michio Itow and others. As my 
plans are completed to reorganize and 
continue my Ballet Intime, I was quite 
surprised to learn of its playing engage- 
ments on tour at present. 

It further stated that Roshanara had 
eliminated the Russian part from her 
program, which is quite absurd, as she 
has never, to my knowledge, included a 
Russian ‘part’ in her entertainments. 

As for the Ballet Intime, I have never 
intended it to be strictly Russian, but a 
combination of intimate divertisements 
of all countries and for that reason I 
coined a name “Ballet Intime,’”’ which 
the right to use generally has never been 
granted to anyone by me. 

Furthermore, the Adolf Bolm Ballet 
Intime is still in existence and will short- 
ly make its reappearance, with a slight 


rearrangement of program. The only 
reason for its temporary discontinuance 
was the recent engagement at the Cen- 
tury Theater. 
Sincerely yours, 
ADOLF BoLM, 
By Marsha!l Hall, 
Personal Representative. 
New York, Dec. 2, 1917. 





[The announcement to the effect that 
the Ballet Intime would tour the country 
was given out in the form of a press 
story and MUSICAL AMERICA and many 
other publications accepted the state- 
ment at its face value.—Editor, MUSICAL 
AMERICA. } 





Marshall Hall, the young American 
dancer and pantomimist, has been se- 
lected to create the réle of Prince in the 
new Russian opera, “The Golden Cock,” 
which is to be produced under the direc- 
tion of Adolf Bolm at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in early March. Mr. Hall 
has been connected with Mr. Bolm for 
some time, playing principal character 
roles in the choreo-dramas and ballet 
divertissements that the latter produced. 
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All photos by Bain News Service 


(1) Alice Gentle, Who Is to Create Leading Réle in Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s Indian Opera, ““Shanewis’’; (2) Two Views of Marcia Van 
Dresser; the Singer Is Seated Directly Below a Portrait of Herself; 
(3) The Window Seat of His Study Is a Favorite Place with Frederick 
Gunster, Tenor, When Looking Over New Songs; (4) Christine Miller 
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Finds Her Desk a Congenial Place for Study; (5) Richard Epstein, the 
Well-Known Coach and Accompanist; (6) A Reader as Well as a Singer 
is David Bispham, as His Well-Stocked Library Indicates; (7) Josef Hof- 
mann Spends the Morning Hours in Study; (8) A Corner in the Charm- 


ing Living Room at Grace Kerns’ Home, with the Soprano at the Tele- 
phone 
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CHICAGO MARVELS AT GALLI-CURCI’S “ROSINA”’ 


Campanini’s Diva Welcomed With Wild Applause in Sprightly R6le—Rimini Also Wins Honors in Fine 
“Figaro” Cast—Premiére of Hadley’s Opera “‘Azora’’ Postponed on Account of the Indisposition 


of Arthur Middleton 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 22, 1917. 


¢sTMHE BARBER OF SEVILLE” was 

presented Sunday afternoon by the 
Chicago Opera Association, and afforded 
genuine amusement for the opera lovers. 
Amelita Galli-Curci was a_ sprightly 
Rosina, agile and quick in her move- 
ments, full of spirit and charm. She 
sang the réle as only Galli-Curci can, 
with a voice whose like exists not in the 
world, and her vocalization of the music 


was unsurpassable, if indeed it could be 
equaled. ‘The applause broke out spon- 
taneously and deafeningly at the conclu- 
sion of “Una voce poco fa,” and it was 
some minutes before she could sing the 
second part of the aria. In the lesson 
scene she sang the Proch Variations with 
such exquisite facility and tonal love- 
liness that one must hear to believe it. 
She sang as extras “Home, Sweet Home” 
and “The Last Rose of Summer,” play- 
ing her own accompaniments on the 
spinnet, 

Giacomo Rimini as Figaro was in one 
of his best parts. Cheery, graceful, bub- 
bling over with fun, he sang also with 
brighter voice than in other réles. The 
“Largo al Factotum” was sung glibly, 
and drew down a great deal of applause. 
Juan Nadal as the Count di Almaviva 
was a big improvement over last year, 
his voice being much sweeter and more 
flexible, and his acting good. 

Vittorio Trevisan as Dr. Bartolo gave 
another of those inimitable comic imper- 
sonations that make his art so delightful. 
He is a big asset to the company. His 
ever-present vein of humor never failed 
him for even a minute, and he inter- 
polated bits which made the Italian- 
speaking gallery roar. Vittorio Arimondi 
as Don Basilio completed a splendid cast. 
His mirth-provoking antics kept the au- 
dience roaring with laughter. The or- 
chestra lost touch with him in his finely 
sung “Calunnia” song. Louisa Berat, as 
Berta, was well applauded for her solo 
in the second act. Giuseppe Sturani con- 
ducted. 

‘“Faust” was mounted at popular prices 

Saturday evening, Charles Dalmores 
singing the name réle and Myrna Shar- 
low singing Marguerite, while George 
Baklanoff was again heard in his un- 
usual interpretation of Mephistopheles. 
Miss Sharlow made a very agreeable im- 
pression in the part. Her voice was 
fresh and lovely. Her interpretation of 
the réle made Marguerite less sophisti- 
cated, more maidenly and loveable than 
the usual impersonation. Dalmores’ 
voice had moments of great sweetness, 
and he brought authority to his inter- 
pretation. Desire Defrere sang Valen- 
tine for the first time. His sonorous 
voice was heard to advantage and he 
acted with vigor and conviction. Bak- 
lanofft’s Mephistopheles, as before, was 
unique and well conceived. Goaded by 
the attacks of the daily newspaper 
critics, he added to his costume the 
“plume au chapeau” of which the text 
speaks. Jeska Swartz repeated her en- 
joyable Siebel, and Louise Berat was 
Martha. Marcel Charlier conducted. 

“The Jewels of the Madonna” was re- 
peated in the afternoon, Marcel Charlier 
conducting, and Rosa Raisa, Giulio Crimi 
and Giacomo Rimini singing the leading 
roles. 

Carpentier’s opera “Louise” was re- 
peated Monday night, with Genevieve 
Vix in the title réle, and Charles Dal- 
mores, Hector Dufranne and Louise 
Berat in the leading parts. 

“Azora,”’ Henry Hadley’s opera, which 
was to be given its world premiére Tues- 
day evening with an all-American cast, 
was postponed because Arthur Middle- 
ton, who was to sing Ramatzin, could 





hardly speak because of a cold. “La 
Bohéme” was given in its place, with 
Anna Fitziu as Mimi, Giulio Crimi as 
Rodolfo, Giacomo Rimini as Marcello, 
Myrna Sharlow as Musetta, Gustav Hu- 
berdeau as Colline, and Vittorio Trevisan 
as Alcindoro. The cast was well bal- 
anced, Miss Fitziu’s Mimi being even 
better than at her Saturday night per- 
formance of the part, and the others 
giving the same good presentations as 
they gave when Melba sang Mimi three 
weeks ago. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, Riccardo Strac- 
ciari and Juan Nadal repeated their 
splendid “La Traviata” Wednesday eve- 
ning. Nadal, for the first time, did some 
real singing in the part, and shared 
honors with the other two principals. 
In the third act this Spanish tenor tem- 
porarily lost his intonation, but recov- 
ered himself before the last act. Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s Violetta and _ Riccardo 
Stracciari’s impressive Germont were 
again masterpieces of singing and inter- 
pretation. 

Revival of “Lakme” 


Delibes’s “Lakme” was revived here 
Friday night for the first time since 
Tetrazzini sang in it in 1910. The knowl- 
edge that Muratore and Galli-Curci were 
to appear in the leading réles packed the 
house, but these two stars were not alone 
in making the opera a success. George 
Baklanoff as Nilakantha, the father of 
Lakme, was a grisly looking fanatic, 
whose interpretation of the part could 
hardly have been bettered. He is an 
actor as well as a great baritone. Al- 
fred Maguenat as Frederick was in great 


voice, and acted as always, convincingly; 
and Jeska Swartz (who, with Baklanoff, 
really stained her skin to fit the part) 
made an individual success in the role of 
Mallika, Lakme’s attendant. The ex- 
quisite duet in the first act, between her 
and Galli-Curci, was sung in hauntingly 
beautiful fashion. Louise Berat as Mrs. 
Benson, Octave Dua as Hadji, and Marie 
Pruzan as Rose were all good in their 
parts. Marguerite Buckler sang the réle 
of Ellen. Annetta Pelucchi, clad in 
flashing silver costume (of which there 
was but very little) was a bewitching 
spirit in her delightful dancing, and her 
colleagues of the ballet, clad in inhar- 
monious pinks and greens and grays and 
yellows, assisted excellently. The stage 
settings, designed by Peter J. Donigan, 
were lavish and strikingly beautiful. The 
orchestra, under Marcel Charlier’s direc- 
tion, did beautiful work with Delibes’s 
charming score. 

As to the principals, there is little to be 
said about their singing that has not al- 
ready been said. Mme. Galli-Curci has 
rebelled against the encore fiends, and 
stood firm against a repetition of the 
“Bell Song,” despite all that the audience 
did to stop the opera until she should 
accede to their wishes. Muratore, too, re- 
fused to repeat his fine aria sung over the 
jewels in the first act. Vocally the pair 
was matchless, we believe. As actor and 
actress, they were convincing. The last 
act belonged to them both, for the two 
baritones have only a few lines to sing, 
the rest of the act being duet work be- 
tween the lovers. 


FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 














Mabel Garrison Advises Music 
Students to Adopt Gary System 


Prima Donna Points Out Necessity of Varying Round of Study with 
Sufficient Diversion—Combat the Tendency to Overwork 








but fit the groove to yourself and see 


what great things you can accomplish 
by so doing. When you are tired from 
singing or playing (and do not wait until 
all your energy is spent before you con- 
sider yourself so), get up and do some- 
thing entirely different. Read a book or 
write a letter. If you are a man, smoke 
a cigar or cigarette, and if of the erst- 
while weaker sex, pick up your knitting 
or sewing. 

“In summer, when so many of us are 
preparing programs and répertoires for 
the winter season, and doing our hard- 
est work, it is advisable to take a few 
minutes’ walk in the garden. Even in 
winter, no matter how cold it is, you 
will find that a short, brisk walk will 
act as a splendid tonic. 

“In other words, play, and do some- 
thing different to break the mental 
monotony and physical strain. The play 
may mean some other kind of work, in 
which case you will not only get rest 
and diversion, but you will accomplish 
something worth while at the same time. 
In that way satisfaction can be had by 
the conscientious soul who counts every 
second of the day lost if he is not pound- 
ing the piano or vocalizing. 

“It is a matter of balance more than 
anything else. I cannot see why the 
average person does not recognize this. 
We are nothing more than automatons, 
and as in a clock, if we allow the pendu- 
lum to swing too far one way, we are 
bound to see it swing back just as far 
in the opposite direction. And so I say, 
do not let work possess you body and 
soul—but possess it, and regulate things 
as if you were a child again, when some- 
one else was doing it for you. In other 
words, try this grown-up Gary system of 
‘Work, Study, and Play.’ ” 


Harold Henry, American pianist, has 
been especially requested to play the 
MacDowell D Minor Concerto when he 
appears as soloist with the Chicago Phil- 





‘harmonic Orchestra, at the concert to be 


given in Chicago on Dec. 30 for the bene- 
fit of the Naval Relief Society. The 
program will be made up of American 
compositions. 





The third pair of New York concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
be given in Carnegie Hall, Thursday eve- 
fe ae 10, and Saturday afternoon, 

an. 12. 











ABEL GARRISON, the young Amer- 
ican soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who has won success 
in concert and oratorio as well as in 
opera, gives a few reasons for her rapid 
advance. “I have worked out a little 
system all my own,” said the soprano 
to her interviewer, “and I find that it 
works like a charm. It not only makes 
my work easy and pleasant, but keeps 
me in good humor. 

“My little plan is nothing more or less 
than a Gary system for grown-ups. 

“You see, there are two kinds of 
musicians—the real students and the 
slackers. It is to the former that I 
am now going to refer, as the others, 
though their number is legion, do not 
count. I find that in the serious student 
there is a great tendency to overwork, 
in fact, to such an extent that he often 
undermines his health, which is not un- 
natural for one who has ambitions or 
ideals. 

“Now, according to my understanding 
of the Gary system, which has interested 
me greatly for some time, I have found 
it an excellent plan for grown up chil- 
drén to adopt, and is particularly applic- 
able to musicians. 


Need for Diversion 


“I am not going into any of the tech- 
nical details of this well-known system, 
except to show its simplicity and its 
helpfulness as far as the artist is con- 
cerned. The main point I wish to bring 
up is the need for diversion and play,” 
said Miss Garrison. “When I advise 
this, as I have done often, particularly 
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to the beginner, I always tell them not 
to lessen their efforts or even the usual 
time allotted to study, but to arrange 
the system judiciously. The Gary plan 
is a combination of work, study and play, 
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without in any way affecting the basis 
or foundation of work, or the determina- 
tion to follow a definite career. 

“Do not do what the children were 
forced to do in the old-time schools, 
where they were obliged to sit and study 
for hours at a time until they were ex- 
hausted mentally, and nearly paralyzed 
physically,” cautions the prima donna. 
“An occasional break in the routine 
gives bodily relaxation and mental stim- 
ulus. Do not fit yourself in a groove, 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza may be proud 
that he is the head of an organization 
which can give so fine, so interesting, 
and, above all, so smooth a first per- 
formance of a new opera as it did with 
“Marouf,” before a large and unusually 
representative audience on Wednesday 
night of last week. 

The story, as you know, is taken from 
the Arabian Nights, and deals with the 
adventures of a cobbler who leaves a 
shrewish wife, who has caused him to be 
beaten on a false charge, and so he joins 
a lot of sailors, is shipwrecked, meets 
an old friend, who fits him out gorgeously, 
and thus he becomes the husband of the 
beautiful princess, to whom later he con- 


fesses the truth of his humble origin. 
Then they run away from the wrath of 
her father, the Sultan. The princess 
knows a good man when she gets him 
and also appreciates the humor of the 
situation. When being pursued he, with 
the usual Oriental luck, rubs a ring 
which brings forth a genii, who helps 
him out of his troubles by suddenly pro- 
ducing a whole caravan of fine fabrics 
and jewels, and so the curtain comes 
down on the prospect of bliss and three 
assured meals for the rest of their days. 

With regard to the music, it reminded 
me strangely at times of Stravinsky, 
the Russian, especially in its dissonances. 
There seemed to be few sustained melo- 
dies. While it might be characterized 
as “different” from most other music, 
it seemed to me to lack that melodic 
inspiration which some composers en- 
deavor to camouflage with cacophony, 
just as Kipling; you know, said that 
there are artists who conceal their 
ignorance of the anatomy of the hoof by 
having their cows stand in water or 
clover. 

As a spectacle, including the scenery, 
the costumes, the management of the 
crowds, which made a very riot of color, 
scarcely enough can be said in praise. 
It was certainly one of the most careful 
and elaborate productions even the 
Metropolitan has ever made, and as 
such, no doubt, will win favor. 

There are only two rdéles of im- 
portance, namely, that of Marouf, the 
cobbler, and of the princess. The former 
was taken by de Luca, the baritone, who, 
while his French was at times hazy, 
gave the part a distinction so marked 
and sang with such spirit, with such 
beauty of tone as to easily make his 
performance the best thing he has done 
since he has been with us. That, I think, 
was the general opinion. He fully de- 
served all the applause he received, and 
also the hearty endorsement the press 
gave him next day. His love-making, 
it is true, seemed a little restrained. But 
then, you know, de Luca has so charm- 
ing and devoted a wife that I presume 
it is hard for him to make love to an- 
other woman, even to so charming a 
Princess. 

As for Mme. Alda, she again showed 
her marvelous ability to appear as a 
vision of beauty, and was so winsome, 
and so youthful in her dress as a boy 
when she eloped with her husband that, 
as one critic said, 

“What a Viola in ‘Twelfth Night’!” 
while another exclaimed, 

“What a Cherubino!” 

Her performance, especjally in the 
later comedy part of the opera, was of 
a high order of merit. She sang most 


.of the music with great charm and was 


one of the few members of the company 


whose enunciation was clear and whose 
French was understandable. Surely she 
deserves credit for the manner in which 
she has won popular favor, especially 
when we go back a few years and re- 
member how coldly she was received at 
first and how begrudgingly the press 
reviewed her performance, even when 
she was doing excellent work. Person- 
ally I think she is better adapted to the 
lighter rdles, to which she is unquestion- 
ably fitted by voice, figure, personality. 
At the same time, I never will forget 
her wondrously appealing performance 
as Desdemona, when, if I remember cor- 
rectly, she appeared with the gigantic 
Slezak, who was the Otello of the time. 

Rothier, of course, as the Sultan, gave 
dignity to the part and also enabled us 
to understand most of what he sang. 

Of the others, de Segurola as the 
Vizier deserves a hearty word of com- 
mendation, as does Thomas Chalmers, 
who appeared as Ali. 

And then last, but by no means least, 
was buxom Kathleen Howard, who was 
the poor. cobbler’s’ shrewish_ wife, 
Fatimah. She again lent character, as 
well as emphasis, to her part, which she 
sang well. If anything, perhaps in the 
excitement of the moment she showed a 
tendency to over-act, which no doubt she 
will tone down. She is proving a val- 
uable member of Mr. Gatti’s company. 

She did a high kick when she demol- 
ished the plate of cake that her good 
husband, the cobbler, was devouring, in 
a manner that would have done credit 
to the most agile member of the corps 
de ballet. It certainly should give cause 
for anxiety to her handsome lawyer hus- 
band, who may now tremble for the 
safety of his silk hat, should he ever 
displease Madame. 

Monteux conducted with undoubted 
appreciation of the score. At times 
there seemed to me almost an over-re- 
finement. Perhaps that was due to the 
fact that the opera itself might have 
appeared to better advantage in a 
smaller auditorium. In operas which 
depend largely upon comedy for their 
effect, much is lost in an auditorium of 
the size of the Metropolitan. 

Whether the opera will maintain a 
hold upon popular favor is a question 
that can only be decided in time. Any- 
way, it is sufficiently interesting and ap- 
pealing as a spectacle to draw the crowd, 
though I presume a good many people 
will find that the everlasting Oriental 
wail that pervades the music becomes, 
before the end, somewhat monotonous. 

An obstreperous donkey, let me say, 
afforded some amusement to the 
“groundlings,” most of whom appeared 
to be, from the laughter, in the boxes of 
the four hundred. 

7” a * 


Much was expected of the ballet, 
which, while exquisitely dressed, seemed 
somewhat curtailed in the amount of 
time given it, though presumably this 
was due to the fact that the opera runs 
to well after eleven, though it begins 
promptly at eight. At times the ballet, 
while the delightful Rosina Galli was 
dancing with Bonfiglio, standing in a 
large circle, accompanied the dancing of 
the principals with certain subdued ab- 
dominal motions which suggested a kind 
of Sunday school version of the Russian 
Ballet. 

In that scene, too, the lighting of the 
palaces at the rear of the stage re- 
minded me of Luna Park and portions 
of the Great White Way. Evidently the 
Persians, or whoever the Asiatics were, 
knew electrical display long before I 
thought they did. 

There was general regret at the quick 
curtain at the end of the second act, for 
just before it had begun to come down 
Alda crept up to the sleeping Marouf 
and started to give him a kiss of so 
entrancing a character that we all ex- 
perienced a kind of personal loss when 
we were cut off from the lovely, yet 
discreet, osculation. 

As I came out and thought not only 
of the cost, but of the tremendous 
amount of work, care, effort expended 
on the production, I could not help say- 
ing to myself, “Was it all worth while?” 


After the performance of “The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment” the other night a 
friend said: 

“Well, that settles Hempel! She can 
never go back to Germany. That’s cer- 
tain.” 

“How is that?” said I. 

“Well,” said he, “for the reason that 
in the opera she has just fallen down 
before the French flag and kissed it.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but that is part of 
the réle. She does that not as a Ger- 
man, but as an artist.” 

“Never mind,” said he. “When ‘Over 
There’ they hear that she has kissed the 
French flag instead of resigning her 
position rather than do it, they will 
never accept her again,” 
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To which I replied, “the United States 
is big enough, rich enough, and certainly 
sufficiently appreciative of Frieda 
Hempel’s talent and ability as a singer 
to be able to give her all the money she 
is likely to need for the rest of her life.” 


This reminds me that unkind people 
are trying to create prejudice against 
some artists who deserve better treat- 
ment. Only recently I came across a 
story affecting that very distinguished 
pianist, Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, now in 
Chicago. The report was to the effect 
that last summer, while at a well-known 
resort, she had expressed herself, with 
her two sons, in very uncomplimentary 
terms about this country. 

Evidently the people who started this 
story to her detriment are not aware 
that Mme. Zeisler was born in this coun- 
try. True, she got most of her musical 
education in Germany, having been, as 
you know, the favorite pupil of the late 
Leschetizky. Yet as soon as she had 
finished her education in Europe and 
played a few concerts, she came to this 
countey and so virtually made her artis- 
tic début here. She reached eminence 
from the start. Later, it is true, she 
gave some concerts in Europe, where she 
was acclaimed just as enthusiastically as 
she has been here. 

Her boys, and she has three fine ones, 
have all been brought up as Americans. 
Madame Zeisler is a woman of whom it 
may be said with truth that, while very 
frank in matters of art, etc., she has 
been particularly discreet in other 
things, and I am sure has never har- 
bored even a disloyal thought. She is 
too good an American for that. 

To prove that the story has no founda- 
tion whatever, let me say that I happen 
to know that she spent the entire sum- 
mer in an out-of-the-way cottage, as she 
was much run down. She really lived 
the life of a recluse. Apart from takin 
walks in the woods with her husband, 
and occasionally going to a photo play, 
she ‘never left her cottage. 


Now contrast this with the assertion 
that at a prominent summer resort she 
expressed herself as it has been charged. 

My own judgment is that the story 
arose from people who are jealous of 
her success and high standing, and 
thought they could arouse prejudice 
against her, not knowing that in spite 
of her German name, she is an out and 
out American, always was, and that her 
maiden name was “Bloomfield.” 


*. * 


So Washington has barred Dr. Muck 
as a Prussian, and the chief of police 
has refused to allow him to lead the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in that city. 
It is evident from this that the authori- 
ties at the capital do not take kindly to 
the recently divulged statement to the 
effect that Dr. Muck is a Swiss. John 
O’Brien, the special assistant to the 
Attorney General, has stated that in his 
opinion Dr. Muck is a German subject, 
and as such will be placed under arrest 
if he enters the District. You know a 
law was passed oven ‘alien enemies 
from entering the District of Columbia 
and also requiring those who were in 
the District to quit, which may seem 
somewhat strange to those who do not 
know of the activities of the German 
spies at the national capital. 

In confirmation of the attitude of the 
authorities, it should be stated that the 
Swiss Legation in Washington has de- 
clined to put itself on record as vouch- 
ing for Dr. Muck’s Swiss citizenship, and 
has contented itself so far with simply 
announcing that “the matter is being in- 
vestigated.” 

Whether the good doctor is a Swiss 
in a legal sense is a matter to be de- 
termined by the authorities. However, 
in training, in feeling, in association, 
Dr. Muck is a German, and, indeed, is a 
Prussian. ‘Why not stand by his colors, 
be frank and manly about it? As a 
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musician and conductor of distinction he 
is not responsible for the depredation 
of the Iiuns, all the more so as we know 
that Washington gave him a clean bill 
of health some time ago, and acquitted 
him of any pernicious activity on behalf 
of his countrymen. 
* * * 


The coming operatic season of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini in New York, which 
will open in about four weeks, appeals 
to me, and if the promised prospectus 
is in any way adhered to, will unques- 
tionably arouse a great deal of interest 
and should attract adequate public sup- 
port. His company is strong with Galli- 
Curci, Muratore, Stracciari, Melba, Dal- 
mores, Rosa Raisa, Mary Garden, Gene- 
vieve Vix and other artists of the high- 
est rank. 


You may perhaps remember that I 
told you from time to time that I did 
not think New York, and certainly the 
critics, gave Victor Herbert sufficient 
credit for his opera “Natoma.” As a 
further proof of the correctness of my 
judgment, let me say that Campanini 
has given no less than 35 highly suc- 
cessful performances of that opera, 
which goes far to disprove the old dic- 
tum that Americans would not support 
a serious opera by an American com- 
poser. 

Anyway, Cleofonte is going to back up 
his belief by producing two more operas 
by Americans this season, and he adds 
that the scenery has been painted by an 
American, the costumes have been made 
in America, thus the operas will be 100 
per cent American productions. 

* * * 


So they have finally “gotten the goat,” 
to quote the vernacular, of that most 
amiable and generous member of the 
musical world, known as Enrico Caruso. 
According to the Herald the great tenor 
was visited by two young women who 
called upon him in behalf of the Patriotic 
Service League, and, after asking him 
to subscribe to a fund for buying knit- 
ting machines, stood open-mouthed as 
Caruso told them about life, the opera, 
the war, and what it means to him, and 
finished his conversation finally by say- 
ing that he would like nothing better 
than to be drafted, go “over the top” 
and be shot directly between the eyes 
during the charge. 


As I wrote you some time ago, the 
average person has no idea of what a 
prominent character like Caruso goes 
through. The number of people who 
are planning all kinds of schemes in 
which they desire to interest him finan- 
cially can be measured almost by the 
size of the population of New York. 


Do you wonder that he exclaimed: 


“This war, this war, this war! Some- 
thing from me for this war every 
minute. I am not a Rockefeller, yet 
yesterday I paid $4,000 for a box of 
oranges for a patriotic purpose. I am 
worked to death. I have given eight 
gala performances for war purposes. I 
have sent ten thousand dollars to aid 
Italian relief. I have relatives, and they 


all need much. I have my own boy in 
service in Italy. I have subscribed to 
more than a hundred funds here and 
abroad, besides giving concerts to aid 
them. I know that if I do not give all 
I shall be considered not patriotic. Yet 
if, when old age comes, I have nothing, 
the question will be: ‘Caruso without 
money? Why, did he not save any- 
thing ?’” 
Caruso is right. 


How few artists, even those that have 
earned enormous sums of money, have 
been able to retire and enjoy a comfort- 
able old age. Do we not continually 
read of some artist or other for whom 
even charity has to be invoked? It ap- 
pears to come so easy, though it only 
comes after years of struggle, toil and 
trial. And so, with most of them, it 
goes easily. Then a day comes when 
they can no longer earn what they did, 
when perhaps the public no longer is 
eager to receive them. What have they 
to look back upon? A record of large 
sums expended. But what have they to 
look forward to? Acquired habits of 
ease in money matters, all of which must 
now be abandoned. Then, in the end, 
they are reduced to living in a retired 
way on a slender income, often, as I 
said, obliged to appeal to charity. 

So it is not to be wondered at that 
even Caruso expressed himself as he did, 
for even a tenor earning a princely for- 
tune a year can spend it more easily and 
more quickly than he can earn it. 


* * * 


The misfortune which came to Mme. 
Marie Rappold, of the Metropolitan, at 
the Biltmore concert on Friday, when 
her voice failed her with scarcely a 
moment’s notice, is greatly to be re- 
gretted, and I hope that this well-known 
and popular artist will soon recover. 
Her case is, however, by no means an 
uncommon one. There are many in- 
stances of notable artists who have sud- 
denly found their voices fail them. In 
fact, if you remember, that was one of 
the most dramatic episodes in the play 
which held the boards for some time, 
and in which that distinguished actor, 
Leo Ditrichstein, played the réle of a 
prominent baritone in the comedy- 
drama known as “The Great Lover.” 


One of the reasons for such a sudden 
loss of voice is that singers, in order to 
oblige a manager and not to disappoint 
the public, appear when in reality they 
should still be in the hands of the phy- 
sician. Owing perhaps to over-work, 
and in many cases, too, in the winter, 
to a sudden cold, they suffer from 
hoarseness. In order to overcome this 
hoarseness they force the voice. Then 
nature rebels and takes the voice away 
entirely. 


Perhaps the most tragic instance of 
sudden loss of voice was that of the 
great Etelka Gerster, years ago, a 
notable favorite in New York even when 
she had as competitors Adelina Patti 
and Mme. Lucca. When she appeared 
under the management of Henry E. 
Abbey at the Metropolitan before a 
crowded house she fell down. She had 
lost her musical ear. She sang out of 
tune. Unconsciously, too, which made 
the tragedy all the greater. And you 
know, although her brother was one of 
the most distinguished surgeons in New 
York and she had every possible aid 
that science and skill could give, she 


never recovered her voice from that 


time. 
* * a 

Fritz Kreisler has appeared with the 
re-constituted Kneisel Quartet. Nat- 
urally he got an ovation from the many 
friends he has made in this country, 
who sympathize with his position. But 
he again illustrated the old story that 
when great artists get together you do 
not hear anything like the performance 
you expect. They are so accustomed to 
individual playing or singing that it is 
almost impossible for them to get to- 
gether, one reason being that they can- 
not subordinate themselves to the en- 
semble. This was particularly illustrated 
at the concert the other night. Let me 
not forget to add that Kreisler donates 
his full share of the proceeds to the fund 
for poor musicians which is raised by 
“The Bohemians,” a notable club of mu- 
sicians. 

* * * 

The papers report that a musician left 
over $300,000. His real name was But- 
ler, though he had rerformed under the 
name of Vernon. He went down on the 


Lusitania. His estate has been recently 
administered. 


Now people may think that the re- 
wards coming to musicians of recent 
years are of such a nature as to enable 
a man who was not particularly well- 
known to leave such a fortune. But the 
report of the appraisal of the Surro- 
gates Court of Mr. Butler’s estate shows 
that he never made his money as a mu- 
sician. He made it as purchasing agent 
for the Russian Government, and even 
this was not paid in until after his death. 

Which brings me to say that after all 
is said and done, considering the merit 
of their work, the long years of prepara- 
tion that have to be gone through to 
enable an artist to win even fair suc- 
cess, do not bring, with the great ma- 
jority, an adequate reward. A few reap 
a great harvest. Many get but-a fair 
living. The majority have their reward 
in suffering, in a sense of duty done, 
with occasional respite in the divorce 
courts, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 








A New Star Is Ada Navarrete 











HE outstanding product of the 
month’s tour of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company recently ended in the 
rise of Ada Navarrete, the coloratura so- 


prano from Yucatan, whose name is fasv 
spreading through the country and who, 
as a result of her triumphs in leading 
roles a few weeks ago, is the recipient of 
many concert offers. These are taking 
the form of recital contracts with her 
manager, Max Rabinoff, whose office at 
1425 Broadway has taken on a new form 
of activity in the last fortnight. 
Demands for~ the reappearance of 
Senorita Navarrete have emanated from 
each city where she appeared with the 
Boston company, in several instances the 
soprano being asked practically to name 
her own figures. Twenty-four hours 
after the tour ended arrangements were 


made by Mr. Rabinoff for her appearance 
in Toronto, Montreal, Baltimore, Detroit 
and Cleveland, and since then inquiries 
have been daily pouring in. The voices 
of criticism are almost unanimous in de- 
claring the Yucatecan to be one of the 
musical sensations of the season and com- 
parison with Patti and Melba appear in 
many citations. Important among the 
pronouncements is the recognition of 
Sefiorita Navarrete’s dramatic power and 
that rare simple bearing and poise that 
emphasize her phenomena! voice. 

Apparently in no wise disheartened by 
the premature close of the Boston Grand 
Opera Company’s tour, due to the condi- 
tions of transportation, Max Rabinoff is 
laying plans for concert appearances in 
every part of the country. In the mean- 
time Senorita Navarrete is filling en- 
gagements in Havana. 
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Organizations Lose Home When the 
Woman’s Club Is Destroyed 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 17.— The 
Woman’s Club Building, with its beauti- 
ful auditorium, where most of the con- 
certs of local musical clubs, and where 
many of the concerts of visiting artists 
were given, was almost totally destroyed 
by fire on Wednesday morning of last 
week. The Louisville Quintet Club had 
given its December concert in the build- 
ing the evening before and many engage- 
ments for the month and the ensuing 
season had been booked. 

The building was erected in 1890 at a 
cost of $40,000, and contained priceless 
paintings and books, besides its beautiful 
furnishings. Among the clubs which 
temporarily lose their home are the 
Louisville Quintet Club, the Louisville 
Male Chorus, the Monday Musical Club, 
the Wednesday Morning Club and the 
Woman’s Club. 

The program of the Quintet Club, 
given on the eve of the fire, was devoted 
to American composers, and embraced a 


string quartet by Chadwick, the allegro 
from the quintet of Stillman-Kelley, a 
piano quartet by Rubin Goldmark and se- 
lections from Cadman’s piano trio. 


In addition a local composer, Karl 
Schmidt, was represented by a beautiful 
number, “An Episode,” which was given 
for the first time. It proved a highly 
dramatic composition with a definite pur- 
pose, and won much applause for the 
composer, who is the ’cellist of the 
quintet. nm. ¥. 





Muck, Kreisler and Melba Unite in 
Boston Concert for Halifax Victims 


Boston, Dec. 16.—More than $10,000 
was raised this afternoon by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Karl 
Muck, Mme. Melba and Fritz Kreisler, in 
the biggest concert that Boston has had 
for years, for the benefit of the sufferers 
from the Halifax disaster. More than 
$5,000 in mail orders were returned, and 
at least that amount was turned away 
from the box office. Major H. L. Hig- 
ginson contributed Symphony Hall and 
its attaches. The concert netted consid- 
erably more than $10,000. 
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Olive Kline 
Lucy Marsh 


Grace Hoffman 
Florence Macbeth 
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SOPRANOS— 


DON’T OVERLOOK THE MOST 
SUCCESSFUL SONG IN YEARS 


THE WIND’S IN THE SOUTH 


By JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


Marie Zendt 
Florence Otis 
Yvonne de Treville 


Jenny Dufau 


‘A song that should be welcomed by Coloratura Sopranos who are tired of the old hackneyed waltz songs. 
ceived and effectively managed.’’—Musical America. 


‘A fine spring song!’’—Musical Courier. 


“The Wind’s in the South’ is a rollicking, jolly song that carries us alon 
conceived, as the music is irresistible.’,-—Musical Observer. 


JUST THE KIND OF SONG TO SING WITH A SMALL OR LARGE ORCHESTRA 
SUNG BY 


Hazel Eden 
Louise Day 
Mable Carlew-Smidt 
Myrtle Thornburgh 


HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


g with a skip and a jump, with words which are happily 


Lillian Heyward 
Louise MacMahon 
Gloria Bretherton 
Elizabeth Tudor 


(Orchestra Parts Now For Sale) 


Melodiously con- 
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Life at America’s Leading Music School of Fifty Years Ago | 








Many Distinguished Musicians 
of the Time on Faculty of 
New York Conservatory— 
American Premiére of Bruch 
Violin Concerto Given by 
Richard Arnold at One of 
Institution’s Monthly Musi- 
cales—How a Boy of Sixteen 
Secured Post as Teacher at 
Brooklyn Branch of School— 
Concerts of the Season—A 
Complacent Organist 

By EDUARDO MARZO 


T was at the house of Mme. Gazza- 

niga that I met for the first time M. 
Dachauer, the organist of old St. Ann’s 
Roman Catholic Church. At that time 
this church was located in Eighth Street, 
near Fouth Avenue. St. Ann’s choir 
was one of the best in this city, vying 
with that of St. Stephens in Twenty- 
eighth Street, which was also celebrated 


for the way music was performed. (I 
do not wish to say the quality of the 
music, because it might shock the liturgi- 
cal ear of the present generation.) 

St. Ann’s choir 
quartet was com- 
posed of Mlle. Cor- 
radi, soprano; 
Mile. Gomyen, con- 
tralto; Signor 
Remi, bass, and 
Signor Errani, a 
} tenor from _ the 
| opera, who had set- 
tled in New York 
and who became 
and remained one 
of the foremost 
singing teachers in 
New York up to a 
few years ago. The 
organist, M. Da- 
chauer, was certainly a good musician 
and played the organ very well for a 
time when brilliancy only was the para- 
mount quality. As a composer, M. Da- 
chauer had done some excellent work. He 
had written some masses and motets for 
the Catholic church, but in the ultra- 
florid style then in vogue. Later on, he 
wrote one in which he tried very hard 
to imitate Wagner’s manner. I cannot 
say that he succeeded, but I know that 
he thought so, for he often remarked 
that he and Wagner were the only two 
composers of the time! M. Dachauer was 
a great friend of the Steinways, and he 
was sent to Paris to the Exposition of 
1868 to represent that house, I believe, 
with Mr. Petri, one of the best salesmen 
of that house. He was a great admirer 
of Rossini, whom he knew personally, 
and certainly I must give him credit for 
being one of the pioneers of Wagner’s 
music in this country. 


A Boy Teacher 


As in the autumn of that year I had 
no church position, I went on Sundays to 
sing in the chorus at St. Ann’s Church, 
and it was on one of these Sundays that 
M. Dauchauer called me aside and told 
me there was an opening for the posi- 
tion of teacher of piano and singing at 
the New York Conservatory and offered 
to give me a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Griswold, the director and proprie- 
tor of that school. Of course, I was de- 
lighted at the prospect, and duly pre- 
sented myself to Mr. Griswold, all the 
while shaking in my boots about the re- 
sult on account of realizing how young 
I was for such a position. The Conserv- 
atory was located then on Broadway 
near Twelfth Street, over Schubert’s mu- 
sic store. I can see myself going into 
the office of the Conservatory on a bright 
October morning. After waiting a long 
time, Mr. Griswold received me, and after 
reading the letter of introduction, looked 
at me and said in great surprise: 

“Are you Signor Marzo? My, but you 
are quite young!” 

To which I promptly replied that I 
was twenty-one years of age, although 
I did not look it (no wonder, I was then 
a little over sixteen!). And when he in- 
quired about what experience I had had, 
of course I assured him that I had been 
teaching for quite a while abroad. It is 
quite evident that teachers were not 
plentiful then or that my recommenda- 
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For the Season 1868-9, 


| 

| CONSERVATORY HALLE, 
Nos, 128, 130 and 132 Court St., (near State,) Brooklyn, 
| Wepnespay Eveninc, Dec. 46TH, 1868, 


Given by the Professors and Pupils of ‘the Conserwatory, under the direction: of 


Mr. ALOIS F. LEJEAL, 


HI The following Artists and Professors will appear : {|| 


Mr. C. ALARD, Violoncello 
— Mr. L. GRUBE, Violin | 
Mr. M. HALLAM, Viola | 
Mr. A. F. LEJEAL, - Piano 
Mr. F. KIRPAL, - Piano 
Sig. E. MARZO, - Piano 
Mr. .G. CARMIENCKE, - Piano 
Sig. E. ai CAMPI, - : ; Baseo 
| Mr. FERD. DUNKINSON, Baritone 
PUPILS: 
} Miss EMILY KOHL, Piano. Miss L. DE PEW, - Vocar. 
| Miss ELLA JOCELYN, - - Piano, Miss CARRIE WOOSTER, - VocaL. 
| Miss CASSIE WOOSTER, PIANO. Miss J. R. WELLS, - Vocar. 
Mast. AUG. STEINHAUS, - - Piano. Miss G.SCOTT, . Vocan. 
| Miss H. SAENGER, - Vocar. Mr. E.8. CHAPIN, - - Vocan. 
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Doors open at 7 P. M. 





Concert to commence at 8. 
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A Characteristic Program of the 


Brooklyn Branch of the New York 


Conservatory of Music in 1868 


tion was all-powerful, because I was en- 
gaged at once on a month’s trial for the 


-Brooklyn branch of the Conservatory at 


a salary of sixty dollars a week for six 
hours of lessons a day. That I “made 
good” is proven by the fact that I re- 
mained with the Conservatory for three 
years, leaving it only when I returned 
to Italy in 1871. 

This music school, which was the most 
important, if not the only one of the 
kind at that time, was conducted on 
good, broad principles, and Mr. Griswold 
gmanaged to secure for it the best avail- 
able musicians as teachers. 


Many Noted Teachers 


In the list of professors which I give 
here there are many names of distin- 
guished musicians known, I am sure, 
even to the present generation, namely: 


VocaL Music—Eliodoro de Campi, F. A. 
Gerlach, Louis Dachauer, A. F. Lejeal, 
E, Marzo. 

PIANO—S. B. Mills, Alois J. Lejeal, Robert 
Steinhaus, William M. Semnacher, Gottfried 
Carmiencke, F. Kirpal, Mark Hallam, F. 
Listeman, Otto Uhlemann, Signor E. Marzo. 

VIOLIN, VIOLA AND VIOLONCELLO—Bernard 
Listeman, Louis Grube, B. Hermann and 
Richard Arnold. 

THEORY AND COMPOSITION — William K 
Bassford, O. B. Boise and A. F. Lejeal. 


As for the music which we taught and 
performed, it was certainly very dif- 
ferent from that which I had been made 
to believe was the kind most used and 
liked in this country, that is, by the con- 
cert companies with which I had been 
connected previously. 

The programs of the monthly musicales 
which we gave show compositions of the 
German classics and of French, Italian 
and German composers of the time. It 
is interesting to note that Richard Ar- 
nold, the former president of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and one of the teach- 
ers at the Conservatory, played a violin 
concerto of Max Bruch for the first time 


in America at one of these musicales. I 


often played solos, accompanied the sing- 
ers (who were mostly my pupils) and 
instrumentalists, so that I had occasion 
to play for Mr. Arnold, for I. Poznanski, 
M. Alard and others. 

The opera was in full swing, the sea- 
son of 1868 and 1869, and if I am not 
mistaken, Kellogg was singing then. 


A Whistling Solo 


Among the concerts of interest that 
season was one by a pupil of mine, Miss 
Eddie, at which the organist, John M. 
Loretz, played. I give his selections be- 
cause they were extremely interesting, 
to say the least. He played the “Dame 
Blanche” Overture and a Fantasia on 
“Ballo in Maschera,” by Verdi. One of 
the numbers of the program was a 
whistling solo! 

Another concert was given by Mme. 
Pupin, with the assistance of Mme. Gaz- 
zaniga (who had then started a singing 
school of her own in conjunction with 
her husband, Signor Albites) and Her- 
man Trost, the bass, father of the well- 
known and lamented church singer who 
died but lately. 


Concerts by a Cuban Tenor 


Still another concert was given by Sig- 
nor Giovanni Boy, in St. Peter’s Hall, 
Brooklyn. Signor Boy was a Cuban 
tenor, pupil of Ronconi, who assisted 
him in these concerts, together with his 
daughter; M. Chalier, baritone; Gusta- 
vus Hall, bass, and the Harmonic Club 
of Brooklyn, under the direction of A. 
Cortada, well-known organist and com- 
poser at that time and for a good many 
years afterward. 

It was during that winter, also, that 
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Marzo at the Age of sg 


Sixteen 


sume friends of mine, organized them- 
selves into a choral club which bore the 
sounding name of Marzo Musical Circle. 
Naturally, I was the leader. We sang 
principally choruses from the operas, as 
concerted numbers, and it goes without 
saying that the members had often an 
opportunity to emerge in solo work at 
the entertainments of the club, which 
were given at the different houses of the 
members. 


In July of 1868, Signor Ardavani, the 
baritone, gave for the first time an Italian 
opera performance in Stamford, Conn. 
The opera was “Don Pasquale” and the 
cast was: Signorina Ronconi as Norina, 
Signor P. Boy as Ernesto, Signor A. 
Ardavani as Malatesta, and Signor Gior- 
gio Ronconi as Don Pasquale. 


I was the conductor, or rather the ac- 
companist, as the opera was given with 
a piano only and no orchestra or chorus. 


Vocal Study Fashionable 


Singing was much cultivated by so- 
ciety people of the time, and I heard sev- 
eral amateurs, especially among the la- 
dies, who were the equal of the best 
opera singers. 

The teachers most in vogue were Sig- 
nor Albite, Signor Steffanoni (brother 
of the great soprano, Mme. Steffanoni), 
Signor Manzocchi, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, Signor Antonio Barili, a_ step- 
brother of Adelina Patti. 

Irving Hall, on Irving Place, opposite 
the old Academy of Music, which became 
afterward a German theater, was the 
favorite hall for many fashionable pri- 
vate concerts. 


It was during this season, also, that 
Signor Severini, who was a Norwegian, 
and whose real name was Lorenz Severin 
Skougaard, established himself in New 
York as a vocal teacher, and was organ- 
izing an opera troupe, of which I was 
the accompanist and conductor, but which 
fell through, after all. 





LYRIC DICTIO 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 
(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New York 
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As A Student 
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“There are 
few artists 
who realizeas 
Miss Hempel 
realizes, that 
even a prima 
donna may 
learn some- 
thing more 
and make a 
further step 
towards per- 
fection.” 


(Richard Aldrich in the 
““‘N. Y. Times,’”’ after 
this season’s first per- 
formance of Marta.) 
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BLOOMINGTON JOINS “COMMUNITY SINGING” CITIES 
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Mass Singing Which Started at 
Patriotic Meetings Has Re- 
sulted in Definite Program for 
Season—Peter Dykema Leads 
First Big Monthly Event—Ex- 
tend Project in All District 
and Suburban Schools of 
County—Loving Cup Offered 
in Schools for Best’ Group 
Singing of Patriotic Songs 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Dec. 20.—The be- 
ginning of mass singing in Bloomington 
took place last summer in connection 
with open-air band concerts for the pur- 
pose of arousing patriotic interest in the 
Red Cross war fund and membership 
campaigns, and also on the occasion of 
“Soldiers’ Day,” when a celebration was 
held in honor of the soldiers and sailors 
of McLean County. 

The effect of these sings, which were 
confined to national songs, was cumula- 
tive; popular interest being kindled 
sufficiently to suggest to George W. Mar- 
ton, Mrs. James Reeder and Mabelle 
Glenn that community singing might be 
feasible. After a conference with oth- 
ers known to ke interested in the gen- 
eral subject, a meeting was called of 
representatives of the musical and so- 
cial service activities of the city, at 
which time an organization was effected 
by the election of J. G. Melluish, chair- 
man, and other executive officers. A 
definite plan was decided upon of hav- 
ing weekly sings in the public school 
buildings of Bloemington and its neigh- 
boring town, Normal. If sufficient m- 
terest was manifested in these sings for 
three consecutive weeks to sustain an 
increased attendance, leading up to one 
mass sing at the Central High School, 
it was believed the project would suc- 
ceed. 

Leaders for the several sings freely 
offered their services, and due to their 
loyalty and the co-operation of the Board 
of .Education, the public press, school 
teachers, Parent-Teachers’ Clubs, and 
other generous supporters of community 
spirit, popular approval of the sings has 
developed from an attendance of about 
600 persons for the first week to more 
than 3200 for the fifth week, being the 
period from Oct. 12 to the latter part 
of November. 

The “55 Songs and Choruses for Com- 
munity Singing” are being used. 

Already one of the leaders, Ralph 
reese of Bloomington, has. written 
“Uncle Sammy, We’ll Be There,” a nev 
war song of popular charaeter; and Miss 
L. A. Nelson has written verse, “For 
l'reedom Is Righteous,” set to the tune 
of “Ye Banks of Braes.” 


Plan Monthly Mass Sings 


On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 11, a mass 
sing was held under the leadership of 
Peter W. Dykema, at the Bloomington 
Central High School, which was filled 
to capacity (2000), with an overflow of 
several hundred at a nearby theater. 
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A View of the First Big Mass Sing Conducted at Bloomington by Peter Dykema of the University of Wisconsin 


The results of Prof. Dykema’s leader- 
ship on this occasion have been rich in 
quickening the appreciation of the pub- 
lic in the distinctive merit of mass sing- 
ing. Monthly mass sings of this char- 
acter are now planned to be held until 
further notice. Except for excellent in- 
struction in public school music, which 
has been taught for the past five years 
in Bloomington by Mabelle Glenn, Su- 
pervisor of Music, and by F. W. West- 
hoff, Director of Music, Illinois State 
Normal University, the tonal quality of 
the community singing would not have 
been approached, and the primary credit 


‘for this result is due them. 


Loving Cup for School Singing 


In projecting the community sings 
into the suburban and district schools of 
McLean County, valuable assistance has 
been given by the County Superinten- 
dent of Schools, B. C. Moore, a man with 
a keen sense of obligation for social 
service; over two hundred schools of this 
class will soon become actively inter- 
ested in community singing. Co-operat- 
ing and fundamentally supporting the 
above is the Federation of Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Clubs, of which Mrs, Harry L. Flem- 
ing of Bloomington is president. As the 
attendance of these suburban sings has 
averaged more than 100 in those already 
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CONSTANCE AND HENRY GIDEON 


Topics 
Folk Song and Art Song 


In New York 
Dec. 29—Jan. 6th 


On Tour 
New York — New Orleans 
January 





Folk Song in America 


Folk Songs of the Allies 


For open dates, write 


HENRY GIDEON 
218 Tremont St., 
Boston 





held, it is fair to assume that within 60 
days approximately 20,000 voices will be 
lifted in patriotic song. 

lor the past six weeks the several city 
schools have been centers of community 
singing, where great enjoyment in the 
singing of: favorite songs has been re- 


ceived, and widespread interest in this 


form of self-expression developed. 
The most intense interest with the 
best of good-natured rivalry has centered 


in the gaining of the prize loving cup, 
shown above, which has been donated 
by generous friends, and is to be award- 
ed to that school community group which 
sings best part, or all, of ‘America,’ 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” 

This contest will be held in connection 
with the second mass sing of the year, to 
he held in the auditorium of the central 
high school. 





ST. CECILIA CHORUS 
GIVES MAHLER WORK 


Impressive Artistry Displayed by 
Victor Harris Forces at 
Waldorf Concert 


One of the most engaging artistic 
events of the season was the opening con- 
cert of the season given recently by the 
St. Cecilia Club of New York at the 
Waldorf-Astoria under the direction of 
Victor Harris, the distinguished choral] 
conductor, and with Bernard Ferguson 
as the soloist. 

Chief among the offerings of the 
chorus was the “Bell Song” from 
Mahler’s Third Symphony, given for the 
first time in this country. This work, 
which will soon be presented by the club 
with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, proved a grateful specimen of 
Mahler’s craftsmanship. The English 
translation of the text is by W. H. 
Humiston. 


Conductor Harris’s singers presented 
the Mahler work as few other choral 
clubs could—with a warm, exquisitely 
controlled tonal effect, responsive to 
every motion of the baton. 

Other offerings which reflected the 
Yuletide spirit of the program were Mar- 
garet B. Lang’s “The Heavenly Noél,” 





I'ay Foster’s musicianly “In the Car- 
penter Shop,” Grainger’s “Christmas 
Day in the Morning,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Merry Yuletide!” four Christmas 
songs by Peter Cornelius, “The Three 
Kings,” “The Shepherds,” “Christ, the 
I'riend of Children” and “The Christ 
Child,” arranged for chorus in the best 
style of Victor Harris. 

Bernard Ferguson and the chorus 
scored with Harry Rowe Shelley’s char- 
acteristic “Song of the Sweep.” Be- 
sides his effective choral work Mr. Fer- 
guson offered two groups of solos, dis- 
playing his rich and sympathetic voice 
and artistic conception in some ancient 
and modern Christmas songs and in 
Dora Bright’s “Five Songs from the 
Jungle Book.” Mr. Ferguson was re- 
called many times. 

It is interesting to note that the open- 
ing prelude, “Invocation to St. Cecilia,” 
sung by the club is used by scores of 
choruses throughout the country. Mr. 
Harris dedicated the work to his chorus. 
Bertram Fox was the excellent accom- 
panist and Louis R. Dressler, the organ- 
ist. Through an inadvertance the review 
of the St. Cecilia concert did not appear 
last week. H. A. 


Louis Siegel on Tour in Ohio with 
Stransky Orchestra 


Louis Siegel, violinist, who recently re- 
turned from Spain, gave a recital in 
Hartford, Conn., on Dec. 5, for the benefit 
of the American Red Cross, and is on 
tour in Ohio with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra as soloist. Mr. Siegel 
will give his first New York recital in 
A£olian Hall on Feb. 15. 





| MAXIMILIAN PILZER.. 


THE REMARKABLE AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Now oe to Coast Tour 


DANIEL MAYER. 2, Times E Bldg., New York. 
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“An extraordinary pianist—a genius—one of the most 


significant piano recitals of the season.” 


This is how Sigmund Spaeth, critic of the 
New York Evening Mail, speaks of Aurelio 
Giorni’s New York Recital 6n December 13. 








Press Criticisms of his recent New York, Chicago and Philadelphia Recitals : 


New York 


W. J. Henderson, Sun— 

In Beethoven’s Sonata the player’s admirable 
technic was in evidence. In a Chopin group an 
admirably played Etude was much applauded, and 
following the seldom heard E Major Scherzo, the 
pianist added a Chopin number. A Romanza in 
D Flat by Sibelius was given with admirable 
feeling and style, and so was an effective Im- 
promptu. by  Sinding. The same composer's 
“Gobelin” had to be repeated. 


Paul Morris, Herald— 

His playing of the Beethoven Sonata 
was admirable and characterized by a delicate 
lightness and careful attention to detail. His 
playing of the Sibelius Romanza and the Sinding 
compositions was praiseworthy. Mr. Giorni plays 
with a clear, musical tone and fluent technique. 


Richard Aldrich, Times— 

A Chopin group brought out the pianist’s par- 
ticular gift of clear-cut rhythm, surety of phras- 
ing and lovely tone. 


Max Smith, American— 
Aurelio Giorni Proves His Skill as Pianist 


Aurelio Giorni gave an interesting exhibition 
of his pianistic ability in Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon. There was nothing sensational or 
sentimental in Mr. Giorni’s work. He is an artist 
of scholarly attainments, with a good technical 
equipment. His interpretation of a varied and 
interesting program was marked by refinement, 
skill in solving many intricate problems in finger- 
ing and accentuation, appealing tonal color and 
accuracy in touch and attack. The program 
began with two preludes and fugues from Bach’s 
well-tempered Clavichord. 

As an exhibition of rhythm and technique Mr. 
Giorni’s readings were satisfying. In Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A Flat he played with mobility and se- 
cured a charming tone from his instrument. A 
barcarole, the F Major Etude and the Scherzo in 
E Major composed the Chopin group. His per- 
formance of these made a good impression and 
received warm applause. Mr. Giorni contributed 
an original aria to the list. It proved to be a 
pleasing and ingratiating work. He gave several 
extra numbers in response to his auditors’ en- 
thusiasm. 


Sigmund Spaeth, Evening Mail— 

lf there were nct several thousand first-rate 
musicians in New York City, Aurelio Giorni 
would probably be recognized to-day as quite an 
extraordinary pianist. As it is, those who heard 
the youthful Italian genius at Aeolian Hall yester- 
day afternoon were rewarded with one of the 
most significant piano recitals of the season. 
Doubtless many will disagree with Mr. Giorni’s 
methods of interpretation, yet no one can deny 


the individuality and general effectiveness of his 
style. He produces a consistent beauty of tone 
and technically he is always in command of his 
material. 


Globe— 


The young Italian pianist seemed to his ad- 
mirers to have played at his best in some 
Chopin, Sibelius and Sinding numbers. 


Journal— 


He played music for the instrument of repre- 
sentative difficulty both from the technical and 
the interpretative viewpoint, and acquitted him- 
self very well in regard to both. 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle— 


Giorni a Piano Artist 


An interesting figure. 
full of artistry. 


His music is sincere and 
His work is essentially pianistic 
and individual. Sibelius’ Romanza in D 
Flat was given with lovely expression and 
Giorni’s great feature in interpretation, a velvet 
pianissimo, came out markedly. Sinding’s Im- 
promptu in G Sharp Minor and his errant, beauti- 
ful “Gobelin” in G Minor made specially fine 
moments. Chopin, Bach and Beethoven numbers 
were beautifully interpreted. 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung (Maurice Halperson)— 
(Translation) 

The pianist, Aurelio Giorni, gave another re- 
cital yesterday evening, which brought him the 
warm appreciation of his public. Mr. Giorni 
demonstrated anew his already acknowledged 
qualities, especially his beautiful, varied tone, his 
strong intelligence and his virile feeling. His 
technique also again showed itself to be fully 
equal to all the demands of his program. 


Chicago 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily News— 

Though unknown to Chicagoans, Aurelio 
Giorni, who presented a musicianly and tech- 
nically finished piano recital at the Ziegfeld 
Theater yesterday morning, forthwith made a 
most favorable impression. 

His program contained for its opening number 
three preludes and fugues from Bach’s well-tem- 
pered Clavichord. . . . He _ presented these 
with good tone differentiation, with a regard for 
the proper leading of the voices, and in clear and 
strict style. The mechanical phase was without 
a blemish and Bach has not often been performed 
in such an interesting manner. The Beethoven 
A Flat Sonata, Op. 26, was also given in mu- 
sicianly as well as scholarly style, and the 
Funeral march was made impressive. 


Herman Devries, Chicago American— 
Pianist Real Music Lover 


Aurelio Giorni belongs to the group of pianists, 
and there are not so many by the way, who love 
music for itself. No better proof of this could 
be observed than his performance yesterday 
at the Ziegfeld Theater of Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 26, and the group of Bach preludes 
which made up his first hour. My only regret 
after this test of the young pianist-musician was 
that I could not stay for the whole recital. If 


Mr. Giorni is not well known by our public 
; he will certainly not be forgotten by those 
who were present. The rest of the program con- 
tained works of the young artist himself as well 
as the usual Chopin, Liszt and other numbers 
which, I am sure, were on the same plane of ex- 
cellence as the rest. Mr. Giorni’s reception by a 
greater public will, I know, be no less warm. 


Felix Borowski, Herald— 

Chopin’s music was suited to the pianist’s gifts. 
He made a poetic thing of the E Major Nocturne 
and offered no little refinement and elegance of 
performance in the Polish master’s Barcarole. 


Philadelphia 


Phila. Record, Nov. 22, 1917— 

The popular young pianist, Aurelio Giorni, last 
night delighted a large audience with an effective 
performance, beginning with the beautiful A Flat 
Sonata of Beethoven, done with fine, 
clear tone and technical precision. A Chopin 
group was distinguished by an especially brilliant 
performance of the rarely heard Barcarole, an 
interpolated Etude—the F Major—beautifully 
done, with the very perfe tion of rhythmic flow— 
and a fine musicianly interpretation of the E 
Major Scherzo. The young pianist as composer 
of two gavottes, an Aria in F Minor and a 
Marche Fantastique, was much applauded.  Si- 
belius, Sinding and Liszt comprised a final group 
that brought renewed appreciation of his versa- 
tility and an ovation from his musical audience. 


Phila. Evening Ledger, Nov. 22— 

Each of the three seasons in which Mr. Giorni 
has displayed his art to Philadelphia audiences 
has shown new growth. A technically proficient 
and resourceful artist from the beginning, he has 
apparently added to the perfection of his art from 
the executive side. Complementary has been a 
broadening of the interpretative faculty, a deeper 
insight into composers’ meanings and a ravishing 
loveliness of tone. . . . His own composi- 
tions showed a mastery of harmony, a gift for 
melody and fresh musical invention and thinking. 
; In the interpretation of Sibelius and 
Liszt the pianist showed the further variety of 
his art. 


Phila. Ledger, Nov. 23— 

Mr. Giorni has faultless technique. He ran 
through the difficulties cf the composition as if 
they did not exist or were as thin as ghosts. 


Phila. Record, Nov. 23— 

Mr. Besekirsky had, in the Gabriel Faure 
Sonata, the assistance of the popular and talented 
young Italian pianist, Aurelio Giorni. Together 
they gave an admirable performance of this 
beautiful work, the four movements being de- 
veloped in individual style, and played with tech- 
nical skill as well as artistic finish. 


_ Phila. Bulletin, Nov, 23— 


The Faure Sonata was performed with perfect 
accuracy and an appreciation which gave full 
value to the composition. 


Phila, Evening Ledger, Nov. 23— 

The pianist was especially fine in the delicate, 
subtle passages of this work. Mr. Giorni made 
it interesting whenever it lay within human pos- 
sibility so to enliven it. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Italy’s Music World Faces Its Worst Winter, with Many Opera Houses Closed—Unusually Active 
Season in Spain’s Opera Houses—Mark Hambourg Introduces a New Sonata by Medtner and 
English Novelties at London Recital—Newest of American Tenors in Italy Finds a Wife at 
La Scala—Armand Crabbé Re-engaged for Forty Appearances in South America Next Summer 
—Music Needed Winter Frosts of War-Time, Says London Writer—La Scala’s Walls Re-echo 
with Strains of ‘‘Tipperary’’—Over Two Hundred New British Works of Importance Produced 
by Isidore De Lara in Last Two Years 




















LL is not well in Italy’s music world. 
Ever since the demands of war 
began to make inroads in the_ vocal 
resources of the country the larger 
opera houses have experienced increas- 
ing difficulty in forming companies rep- 
resentative of their standards. La Scala, 
it will be recalled, faced so serious a 
erisis in this respect this fall that it 
was decided the house should remain 
dark this season—a decision cance'ed, 
however, a few weeks later. 

But it is not only scarcity of new 
ingers of the first and second rank that 
is complicating the problem for the di- 
rectors now. The question of getting 
-cenery and stage furnishings from any 
distance has become an acute one since 
‘ransportation facilities had to be given 
over primarily to meet military expenscs, 
ind the result is that some of the opera 
houses have had to suspend their sea 
sons, which had already bcen begun, 
wile others found it utterly imprac 
ti¢able to try to open at all. 

Three of the most prominent of the 
boot-shaped country’s homes of opera 
have suspended their seasons—the San 
Carlo in Naples, the Costanzi in Rome 
and the Politeama in Genoa. The Mas- 
simo in Palermo, the Carlo Felice in 
Genoa and the Regio in Turin long since 
shut up shop. 

the Teatro Lirico in Milan has been 
requisitioned by the Government, and, 
following it, the Dal Verme, where a 
season of unusual interest had _ been 
launched, with Tullio Serafin as the con- 
ductor-in-chief. Now La Scala itself is 
to be closed, after all, despite the matur- 
ing of the plan to keep it open. The 
c‘osing of it now is in response to the 
request of the City Council. 

With these developments going for. 
ward, the Corriere dzi Teatri makes an 
impassioned plea for consideration of the 
lot of the singers thus deprived of their 
means of livelihood. What, it asks, is 
going to become of them? And who is 
going to feed and clothe their children? 
After all, war brings the least hardship 
to all concerned when the problem is 
solved of keeping life running along in 
its accustomed grooves as normally as 
possible. 

ok *” a 


HEN Mark Hambourg gave his last 
London recital for 1917 the other 
day he introduced to the London public 
a new Sonata in A Minor by Nicolai 
Medtner, a Russian composer much dis- 
cussed in “high-brow” music circles in 
England in these latter days. But the 
novelty failed to create any manifest 
yearning on the part of the listeners to 
hear it again. 

It merely served to emphasize, accord- 
ing to the Daily Telegraph, that Medt- 
ner’s talent is a very peculiar one. “To 
some extent the Sonata is congruous, 
but it has little of the ‘bigness’ of which 
the same composer’s earlier music was 
full, and its rhapsody seems more for 
the player than the hearer, so that it is 
not easy to see how it advances its au- 
thor’s fame.” 

The program was divided between 
Russian and English composers. Tschai- 
kowsky, Rachmaninoff and _ Scriabine 
were the other Russians represented be- 
sides Medtner. A group of Early Eng- 
lish composers—of the sixteenth and sev. 
enteenth centuries—consisted of a Pav- 
ane by Byrde, Purcell’s Suite in G, 
Blow’s Suite in D and John Bull’s “Hunt- 
ing Jig.” In his Modern English group 
the Anglo-Russian pianist brought for- 
ward a Rhapsody Etude by Joseph Hol- 
brooke, an Arabesque by Frank Bridge 
and a Prelude and Fugue by A. Brent 
Smith, as well as the “Lotus Land” and 
‘Danse Négre” of Cyril Scott, which he 
has long had in his répertoire. 

* *k * 


GPAIN is becoming more and more a 
happy hunting ground for Italian 
opera singers, and with a_ perceptible 
Stagnation in the music world of Italy 
Setting in for the winter. this season’s 
unwonted activity in Spain in the domain 
of opera is a particular:y welcome de- 
velopment. 


Following the elaborate plans made 
for the Royal Opera in Madrid and the 
Liceo in Barcelona by the director who 
has assumed the artistic responsibility 
for both of those institution this year, 
the Coliseo Albia in Bilbao has arranged 
for a season that will enlist the services 
of a goodly number of Italy’s many sing- 
ers. For the most part, of course, the 
artists engaged do not belong to the 


of Italian opera? Yet the thing has 
happened! 

“About a week ago an amazing dem- 
onstration was held in La Scala at Milan, 
to welcome the British and French forces 
now on the Italian front. There was 
much speechifying, much music, a huge 
multitude of people and flowers galore. 
These last rained down upon the poilu, 
Thomas Atkins, Esq., and a number of 


lated reports are now instancing the suc- 
cess he made in the production of Ra- 
baud’s ““Marouf” in the part created at 
the Metropolitan last week by Gilseppe 
De Luca. “Marouf” was one of the 
past season’s novelties at the Colon and 
was afterward given on the company’s 
road tour. os 
* * * 
i reviewing what has been accom- 
plished by his War Emergency En- 
tertainments in England, Isidore de Lara 
has pointed out to the London Star that 
in the course of less than two years he 
has not only given over 7000 engage- 
ments to artists at 800 concerts, involv- 
ing an expenditure of more than $35,000, 
but he has produced no fewer than 234 
new British works of importance, besides 
reviving a large number of compositions 
in danger of being forgotten through 
neglect. Specifically these concerts were 
designed for the threefold purpose of 
providing engagements for artists suffer- 
ing from the war, giving free concerts 
to wounded soldiers and fostering the 
cause of British music. 
“Not a note of German music has been 
played at these concerts,” says Mr. de 
Lara in his résumé. “We have had 
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Photo by Pictorial Preas 


American and French Army Musicians Fraternizing with French Townspeople 


This picture taken ‘Somewhere in France’’ shows how music has now entered with the general life of the people in towns near the 
War Zone of the French front. Musicians of both the American and French armies are seen mixing with the townspeople in their every- 
day life. 


first rank, but there are two or three 
outstanding names in the list to shed a 
stellar glamor. 

In engaging Tito Schipa, for instance, 
even if for only a few “guest” appear- 
ances, the management secured the best 
advertised Italian tenor now in Europe. 
De Muro is another tenor of high stand- 
ing in his native land, while José Palet, 
also a tenor, ranks high among the opera 
singers Spain herself has produced. 


* * * 


ARLO HACKETT—erstwhile Charles 
—the newest of American tenors to 
make an outstanding success in Italy, 
has found time while laying the founda- 
tions for a most promising career on the 
lyric stage, to think of matters matri- 
monial. His marriage has just been an- 
nounced in Milan, where he has his head- 
quarters now. His bride was Virginia 
Zucchi, a prima ballerina at La Scala. 
The event is recorded in the Corriere 
or Teatri under the heading “Cronaca 
osa,.” 


* * * 


ITH “Tipperary” at La Scala, and 
raising the rafters at that, an 
extreme case of extremes meeting is re- 
ported. Can you imagine without a prodi- 
gious effort, asks the chronicler of music 
notes in the London Daily Telegraph, the 
singing by hundreds of voices of the 
time-honored and laurel-crowned ‘Tip- 
perary’ within the operatically and his- 
torically sacred precincts of the Mecca 


disabled Italian soldiery. After the true 
ceremony was over each of these groups 
sang, the one their War Song, the next 
‘Tipperary, the third the Hymn of 
Mameli.. I will wager that not even at 
the production of ‘Falstaff,’ not on any 
previous occasion has enthusiasm reigned 
in such magnificence—a _ blood-brother- 
hood, with a vengeance! It was mag- 
nificent; it was also the war!” 


* * * 


| htc his South American audi- 
ences took him to their hearts so 
unreservedly this year, Armand Crabbé, 
the Belgian baritone, has been engaged 
by Impresario Mocchi for a return en- 
gagement in Buenos Ayres next spring 
and summer at a considerable increase in 
remuneration. This artist, one of the 
most promising “finds” introduced by 
Oscar Hammerstein to the New York 
public at the Manhattan Opera House, 
readily found recognition in Italy when 
he went there after being driven out of 
his home country, and his experiences 
there in singing the larger baritone rdéles, 
instead of the “second” parts allotted tw 
him at the Manhattan and later with 
the Chicago company, has_ evidently 
proved a powerful stimulus to his growth 
in his work. 

Not only at the Colon in the Argen- 
tine capital, but also at the other opera 
houses afterward visited by the Mocchi 
organization, he was acclaimed as a 
tower of strength to a company that 


‘had, on the whole, few weak spots. Be- 


I'rench, Italian, Russian and British mu- 
sic, and the popularity of the all-British 
weekly concerts is a striking refutation 
of the foolish talk of those who hold that 
a concert at which German music is not 
played is not worth going to. 

“For over a hundred years the Ger- 
mans have boomed their music all over 
the world until they have made everyone 
believe that they are the only musi- 
cians and composers. This war has pro- 
vided an opportunity for British com- 
posers to emancipate themselves from 
the German spirit in the musical world 
of the country, and I firmly believe we 
are doing this, if slowly.” 

aK x * 
phetean of having six dozen concerts 
a week London has had about a 
dozen, or an average, since getting 
shaken down to the realities of war, al- 
though just lately there has been a per- 
ceptible increase in the number. 

But the London Times seems to think 
this new order of things decidedly bene- 
ficial to the cause of music itself. For 
one thing, with six dozen concerts there 
were not enough audiences to go round, 
whereas, if audiences are smaller now 
there is at least less “paper” among 
them. Music, it maintains, was getting 
“far-fetched, one-sided, precious, and 
needed the winter frosts to kill it down 
to the roots.” J. L. H. 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, will give a 
recital in AZolian Hall on Friday evening, 
Jan. 11, 
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MME. GENOVESE’S WAR WORK 





Contralto Makes Substantial Contribu- 
tion to Comfort of Men in Army 


Mme. Nana Genovese, contralto, has 
been continuing her patriotic work for 
the benefit of various war relief funds 
and recently sent $785 to the American 
Red Cross, Department of Military Re- 
lief, in Washington, for the purpose of 
purchasing a kitchen trailer. These 
trailers are intended to be attached to 
an ambulance or other motor vehicle and 
each one is capable of feeding 210 men. 

Several portable army hospitals have 
been supplied, through the efforts of 
Mme. Genovese, to the Italian Army and 
she was prominently connected with the 
success of the Alley Festa held last sum- 
mer in New York. She has also done 
much work in connection with the Italian 


booth in “Hero Land.” Mme. Genovese 
and Enrico Caruso were sponsors for 
the son born to Mr. and Mrs. Tanara 
at a christening which took place a few 
days ago. 





Wilmington (Del.) Poles Aid Fund 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 13.—A _ con- 
cert was given at the Playhouse here to- 
night under the auspices of the Wil- 
mington Polish-American Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, presenting a program of much 
merit. Those who participated included 
the Polish Army Band, under T. Wron- 
ski, and Polish-American singers. Pro- 
ceeds went to the fund being raised to 
support the Polish-American contingent 
in France, forty members of which body 


have volunteered from this city. 
=. Us Eee 


TWO RECITALS IN SAN JOSE 





Lucia Dunham and Frances Pelton-Jones 
Heard in Unique Programs 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Dec. 11.—Two unique 
programs have been given at the Pacific 
Conservatory of -Music during the past 
week. Lucia Dunham, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a recital of modern art songs and 
folk songs of all nations, sung in the 
original languages. The compositions of 
Wolf, Strauss, Ravel and Rachmaninoff 
contrasted strangely with the folk songs 
which followed. Judging from the ap- 
plause, the audience preferred the songs 
of early days to the weird conceptions of 
the ultra-moderns. A large audience 
gave Mrs. Dunham a most cordial recep- 
tion. 

On a candle-lighted stage, furnished to 
represent a drawing room of the eigh- 


teenth century, Frances Pelton-Jones, 
garbed in a picturesque costume of that 
period, gave an interesting harpsichord 
recital to a good-sized audience last eve- 
ning. Explanatory remarks by the art- 
ist added interest to the evening’s enter- 
tainment. M. M. F. 


Vermillion Community Chorus Sings 


“Messiah” 


VERMILLION, S. D., Dec. 17.—The Com- 
munity Chorus of Vermillion, under the 
leadership of Winfred R. Colton, gave 
Handel’s “Messiah” at the Opera House 
on Tuesday evening, Dec. 11. The ac- 
companiments were played by the Uni- 
versity Orchestra and the solos were 
beautifully sung by Ethel Geistweit Ben- 
edict, soprano; Florence Gunderson 
Soutar, contralto; Alvin Wilson, tenor, 
and Rollin M. Pease, baritone. 








tit. Oye Kitty Cheatham. 





Excerpts from reviews: 


Hood College, Frederick, Md;—There is only 
** She sang her- 
self straight into the hearts of the big audience at 
Seminary Hall.—Frederick News, Nov. 23. 


, 


University Extension Society, Philadelphia, 
Witherspoon Hall.—Kitty Cheatham has achieved 
recognition as one of the cleverest, brightest and 
most original artists ithe limited class to which 
she belongs, and which has been distinctly digni-_ 
fied by her brilliant and ‘exceptional abilities. 
op hiladelphia Emguirer, Nov. 2A gs 
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Kitty Cheatham’s entire program afforded - 


much delight, in its every part. Many of the 
numbers were enthusiastically applauded and 
repetitions gracefully given . . « The Uni- 
versity Extension Society had the largest audi- 
ence thus far this season, owing, specu 
to the great popularity of the artist. 
—Philadelphia Press, Nov. 24. 


The universal art of Kitty Cheatham defies 
classification. . All that she touches 
sparkles with light. 
negro songs, which she alone can present with 
fidelity, and important examples from the great 
masters, all interspersed with that enchanting 
personality which has brought happiness to so 
many hearts. —Philadephia Record, 
Nov. 24. . 

- * * 


Forty-seventh Recital in New York, N. Y., Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, Nov. 27, 1917. 


(Orchestral Concert)—Miss Cheatham opened 
with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” her audience 
joining in, as it did later in the “New Russian 
Hymn” and ,other national airs. . . . In 
these “Community Songs,” and in her incidental 
remarks, she held the attention of a great house 
and won from it frequent applause and hearty 
laughter. She gave also, without accompaniment, 
some American negro “Spirituals,” with an in- 
tuitive touch of communicative sympathy rare 
in performances of this kind. . . . —New 
York Times, Nov. 28. 


When two women can take the stage of Car- 
negie Hall, the one talking and singing to the 
crowd, the other leading an orchestra of men, it 
is a sign not only of the general advancement of 
the sex, but of the possession of almost unique 
abilities by the individuals. Kitty Cheatham and 
Edla Soller, of Sweden, accomplished the seem- 
ingly impossible in carrying out successfully an 
extraordinary program, which ended by com- 
munity singing by the entire audience. 
—Evening Mail, Nov. 28. 
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Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday Evening, November 27, 1917. 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


ASSISTED BY 


Soller and Her Male Symphony Orchestra 


PROGRAM 
Part I 
Star SPANGLED BANNER........ Francis Scott Key 
OverTURE. Fingal’s Cave.......... «« Mendelssohn = 
A New Cegmes MON: picaciae eee ances xo Haydn 
(Theme from “The Creation’’) 
Four Soncs DEepIcATED TO THE YOUNG: 
The Evening Star 
OT eiages Creer rere Orr re Schumann 
Guardian Angels ' 
Spring’s Message 
THEMATIC ARRANGEMENTS, Fork AND MopeERN 
Soncs AND DANCES 
(Arranged “4 Kitty Cheatham) 
Little Flower in the Crannied Wall 
re en, ee eee rr Beethoven 
Minuet (Fullerton L. Waldo)............. Bach 
Minuet (Graham Robertson)............ Mozart 
Folk Dance of Little Russia (Translated by 
Burges Johnson) eee wacatalr ee cad Traditional 
Sur la Font D'Avignet. sos esscccces Traditional 
Lady Polly’s Dance (Burges Johnson)...Chopin 


Grandmother’s Minuet (Fullerton L. Waldo). Grieg 
The Baby Star (Surges Johnson) .Johann Strauss 

Springtime Dance (Burges Tohnson 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 

(Written for Miss Cheatham) 
Lovee: LANG vce kaneaccnse Augusta E. Stetson 
Two leaves com “A Child’s Garden of Verses” 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


Pi Bae ok is vi ede cer een Graham Peel 
B. Mester Bone, «oe ccssoas boe'ev a Edward Falck 
Old Negro Sonar" and Legends. 

Part II 
The Nut Cracker Suite............. Tschaikowsky 


Miss Cheatham prefaces each number of the Suite 
with the original Hoffmann fairy tales, 

(The adaptation has been made by Miss Cheatham 
and Walter ties bagi 


Tt III 
The Little Shepherd pina by Walter Prichard 
RRR ORE rere Debuss3 
(By request) 
Two Chinese Nursery Rhymes....Bainbridge Crist 
Other Traditional waneiey Rhymes (Elizabeth 
Coolidge) Edmond Rickett 
OMMUNITY SINGING: 
ur America (Alice Morgan Harrison) 
ugusta E. Stetson 
Alex T. Gretchaninoff 
.-Julia Ward Howe 
I’se Gwine Back to Dixie........... G. A. White 
Ri Si at te oe D. Emmett 
nO Ee er re D. S. McCosh 
Grand Old Gentleman (Uncle Sam) (W. B. 
Cobb) Gus Edwards 
(New patriotic song. MS. first time) 
Nearer, My God, to Thee (Sarah F. Adams) 
Lowell Mason 


At the Piano, Flora Macdonald 


Hymn of Free Russia....... 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. . 





All communications to 
274 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Telephone 5132 Murray Hill 
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“varied and attractive programs. 
-peal to the public was made evident once more 


SUMMON RT 


ARITTY CHEATHA 


os a A FIVE DAYS RECORD 








Excerpts from reviews: 


Taking pity on grown-ups chained to their 
desks by business, Kitty Cheatham gave, instead 
of her usual matinée performances, an evening 
recital. . . . The audience that filled Car- 
negie Hall testified appreciation of her thought- 
fulness. She is inimitable. —New 
York Herald, Nov. 28. 


Kitty Cheatham may be depended upon never 
to deliver her message twice in exactly the same 
manner. That her message has a wide 
appeal is always evinced by the size of her audi- 
ence and never more so than in the case of the 


-%- one that gathered last night at Carnegie Hall. 


sae Phe large audience was warmly respon- 
sive to ‘all. that it received. Miss Cheatham has 
the courage of her convictions and she fills what 
is evidently a real want in our community.— 
New York Tribune, Nov. 28. 


Kitty Cheatham is inexhaustible in contriving 
That they ap- 


by the size of the audience that Pot her in 
Catnegie . Hall. Post, 
Nov. 28>: 
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Kitty Cleatham the inimitable—broke new 
ground =. 
was her own thematic arrangement of folk and 
modern. songs and dances that included Bee- 
thoven, Bach, Mozart, Grieg, Chopin and Gabrilo- 
witsch as composers. . The traditional 
“Sur le Pont d’Avignon” ‘Miss Cheatham pro- 


nounced exquisitely. “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” which nobody can sing as she can, was 
a triumph. Her broad humanitari- 


anism, her comprehension of the things of the 
spirit that mean so much in the shaping of the 
lives of individuals, of races, and of nations, 
stood her in good stead. As seer and prophet 
she commanded attention, and as herself she 
retained the affectionate admiration of her large 
audience. —lFvening World, Nov. 28. 


Kitty Cheatham’s circle of admirers grows 
each season, and with reason, for within her 
scope she is inimitable. The adapta- 
tions of the Hoffmann Fairy Tales that prefaced 
each number of Tschaikowsky’s “Nut Cracker 
Suite,” were given by the singer with rare im- 
agination and dramatic effect. —Eve- 
ning Globe, Nov. 28. 


Kitty Cheatham’s program was unusual, em- 
phasizing Miss Cheatham’s repeatedly ex- 
pressed conviction of democracy in music, and 
including almost every phase of musical ex- 
pression, from excerpts from the great masters 


to the songs of the people. —Eve- 
ning Journal, Nov. 28. 

Kitty Cheatham has no peer. 
people crowd to hear her. Her charm 
and personality always win ou ver more 





so than last night.—Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
Nov. 28. 


One of her finest. offerings. 
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SALZEDO REVEALS 
NEW HARP EFFECTS 


French Virtuoso Presents His 
Ensemble to Demonstrate 
Polyphonic Form 


Salzédo Harp Ensemble, Director, Carlos 
Salzédo. Concert, Aolian Hall, After- 
noon, Dec. 18. Soloist, Marcia Van 
Dresser, Soprano. The Program: 


“La joyeuse,’ Jean Philippe Rameau; 
“Musette de Chory,”’ “Musette’ de 
Taverny,’ Francois Couperin; “Le 
Caquet,” Francois Dandrieu; “La Pro- 
vencale,” Pierre Candeille; Salzédo Harp 
Ensemble, Variations on an Old Style 
Theme, Carlos Salzédo, Carlos Salzédo; 
Five Greek Folksongs, Maurice Ravel, 
Marcia Van Dresser and Salzédo Harp 
ensemble; “ Pentarythmie ” (First 
Series), Carlos Salzédo, Carlos Salzédo; 
‘Danseuses de Delphes,” “‘Voiles,’”’ Claude 
Debussy; Mouvement, Salzédo Harp En- 
semble; “L’Invitation au Voyuge,” Henri 
Duparc, Marcia Van Dresser and Salzédo 
Harp Ensemble. 


Although the majority of music-lovers 
will hardly agree with the statement 
made by Mr. Salzédo in the address with 


which he prefaced the concert of his 
harp ensemble to the effect that the harp 
would eventually supplant the piano, 
things are possible to that instrument 
of which neither composers nor public as 
yet entertain an adequate notion. That 
distinguished French harpist has been 
carrying his practical researches to an 
unprecedented point and the results prove 
the harp far less limited in range and 
diversity of accomplishment than is gen- 
erally credited. In its multiple usage— 














in “polyphonic form,” as Mr. Salzédo 
puts it—he and six of his young women 
pupils exhibited it to striking advantage 
last week, both for accompaniments and 
ensemble work. The concert proved to 
be one of the most gratifying surprises 
of the season and the large audience ap- 
plauded violently. By extinguishing all 
the lights of the hall and training a 
group of spot-lights on the semi-circle 
of instruments an ethereal effect was 
obtained that enhanced the atmos- 


pheric 


Mr. 


quality of the entertainment. 
Salzedo’s players presented the 


eighteenth century gems of Couperin, ~ 


Dandrieu, Rameau and Candeille with 
a delicacy of charm and a novel, yet 
eminently appropriate color that con- 
veyed almost the impression that these 
works had been composed for just such 
a medium—one midway between the 
thinness of a clavecin and the heaviness 
of the modern pianoforte, but neverthe- 
less characterized by a kind of golden 


F Photo by Campbell Studios 
Carlos Salzédo, the Distinguished Harpist, and His Six Pupils, as They Appeared in Concert at Holian Hall on Tuesday 


of Last Week 


subtlety. Mr. Salzédo’s musically valu- 
able variations, superbly played by him, 
won some of the loudest approbation of 
the afternoon. 

Miss Van Dresser sang Ravel’s ar- 
rangement of some uninteresting Greek 
folk songs admirably. Her voice sounded 
better than at any time since she re- 
turned from Europe, its emission im- 
measurably more controlled and equal- 
ized. She had to repeat some of the folk 
songs. H, F. P. 
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Cecil Fanning Tells of Music 
Needs at Camp Sherman 

















HERE are 35,000 soldiers at Camp 

Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
they need entertainment and need it 
badly,” writes Cecil Fanning, the bari- 
tone. Despite Mr. Fanning’s crowded 
concert calendar and his tours, which 
ure taking him from Victoria, B. C., to 
the far West, Middle West, South and 
back to the Pacific Coast again, he has 
been making efforts all this past fall to 
find a channel for his services and has 
finally been placed upon the committee 
for entertainments at Camp Sherman. 
This training center of the Army is for- 
tunate in having a Red Cross Commu- 
nity building, constructed in the shape 
of a Red Cross. This structure was 
erected in twenty-one days at an approx- 
imate cost of $100,000. At one end 
there is a full stage and ’in this wing 
seats are arranged for entertainments. 


The first concert in the series took place 
Dec. 9. Mrs. Arthur Ellis, mezzo-so- 
prano; Mr. Fanning, baritone, and Kath- 
crine Gleason, accompanist, journeyed 
through a severe snowstorm, in a tem- 
perature below zero, and gave a delight- 
ful program for the men in camp. 

The entertainment committee for 
Camp Sherman is composed of Mr. Ian- 
ning, Mrs. McMahon, president of the 
Women’s Music Club; Carl Hoenig, di- 
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rector Republican Glee Club and Trinity 
Choir; Mrs. Roberts, head of public 
school music. - They have set for them- 
selves a formidable task, as they plan 
lo give entertainments twice each week 
throughout the entire winter. They have, 
therefore, issued a special appeal to 
“artists en passant” to assist and give 
their services for this worthy cause. 


Ask Cities to Aid 


Mr. Fanning has made stirring ap- 
peals for co-operation to the Men’s Music 
Teachers’ Association of Cleveland, and 
the Fortnightly Club of the same city. 
Akron, Ohio, has also been invited to 
assist in this praiseworthy work, and 


.before long it is hoped to secure the 


help of every club in the State of Ohio, 
In the course of a few weeks a camp 
theater with a seating ‘capacity of 3000 
will be placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee through the War Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, and it is planned to hold many of 
the concerts by “artists passing this 
way” who are willing to volunteer their 
services in this spacious auditorium. 


Accommodations for these artists will 
be assured them in the Community 
Building and if the committee is advised 
in advance public announcements in the 
press will be made so that the men in 
camp will be informed of their coming. 
Mr. Fanning, in conjunction with H. B. 
Turpin, pianist, and other soloists, is 
also planning a series of additional con- 
certs, the proceeds of which will be de- 
voted to defraying the soloists’ rail- 
road expenses from Columbus to the 
camp and return, because, as Mr. Fan- 
ning writes, “it is realized that the mu- 
sician is called upon all too frequently 
to do his bit.” 


“Song and Light” Festival 


Other interesting features of music 
at Camp Sherman include the forma- 
tion of a chorus of 1000 voices to assist 
at the Christmas Festival of “Song and 
Light,” under the leadership of Augus- 
tus Zanzig, song leader for the Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities. 

Aside from his participation in many 





Red Cross concerts, Mr. Fanning was 
one of the soloists in conjunction with 
Grace Kerns, soprano, and a chorus of 
eighty voices at the Marcato Club, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., on Dec. 6. On Dee. 
11 Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin were 
scheduled for a recital at the Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, but the 
strike on the Interurban lines prevented 
and, as a result, the recital has been 
postponed until Jan. 15. 

The Men Teachers’ Association of 
Cleveland entertained Charles W. Cad- 
man and Mr. Fanning at the Hotel Stat- 
ler on Dec. 10. 





Eva Gauthier’s unique program of the 
Far East, including a number of songs 
still in manuscript and first produced in 
this country by Miss Gauthier, attracted 
a record audience to her recent recital at 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Salon and Morning Musical Clubs Have 
Programs—Hackett Aids Chorus 


SyRaAcusE, N. Y., Dec. 14.—The Morn- 
ing Musical’s program this week con- 
sisted of piano numbers by Dr. Adolf 
Frey and vocal numbers by Martha 
Stone, soprano, and John G. Ray, bari- 
tone. The Salon Musicale Club also en- 
joyed an engaging program last week. 
Alfred Goodwin of the College of Fine 
Arts played several Chopin groups, and 
Hollie Styles, Belle Viekery and Mr. 
Stone contributed the vocal numbers. 

The choral concert given on Wednes- 
day evening by the University Chorus, 
directed by Howard Lyman, with Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, as soloist, was a great 
success. The chorus sang finely and Mr. 
Hackett was greatly enjoyed. L. V. K. 
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With gratitude to my teacher, Dudley Buck, to whose 


thorough training, deep interest and sincere friendship, 
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Musical Criticism in War Time 
By Dr. O. P. JACOB 














EITERATED demands for critics to 

make the concession of treating mu- 
sical events and artists more tolerantly, 
yes, even more graciously, in considera- 
tion ‘of the existing state of war, invite 
a positive statement on the subject. It 
certainly must seem more than enigmat- 
ical how even the loosest relations could 
be found to exist between the worth of 
any phase of musical art and a state of 
war. However, the argument is not 


new. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, a _ semi-official parole was 
passed down the line of musical critics 
in Germany to aid all artistic undertak- 
_ings by refraining as much as possible 
from all adverse criticisms. For, it was 
argued, prevailing war conditions and the 
concomitant unsettled economic state in 
general made it rarely difficult to main- 
tain undertakings of any description with 
any semblance of the normal. Such an 
argument seemed logical enough. And so 
the semi-official request was tacitly and 
openly conceded, with the result that 
from then on criticism lost its critical 
nature and assumed the character rather 
of favorable, kindly disposed compila- 
tion of musical events and their com- 
ponent factors, viz., the artists. And 
what happened? 

It soon became apparent that such a 
practice represented a flagrant injustice 
all around. For not only were the unde- 
serving, the mediocre, not to say the 
ignorant and lazy among the artists, 
getting the same approbation as the 
really deserving, the talented and the in- 
telligently studious, but the trustful read- 
ing public also, who relied upon_ the 
papers and their critics to supply them 
with the desired enlightenment as to the 
merits of works of art, their interpreta- 
tions and their interpreters, were being 
wilfully kept in the dark. In other 
words, the paramount duty of news- 
papers, to supply authentic information, 
was being sadly disregarded. It stood 
to reason that such an untenable state 
of affairs could not continue to exist for 


very long. So almost automatically, cer- 
tainly without any official advice, the 
papers gradually again began to revert 
to critical reports on the merits of per- 
formances or performers, until during 
the last year of the war when the sea- 
son was in full blast, the normal criti- 
cisms of ante-bellum days had once more 
become the order of the day. 

While it may be reasoned that there is 
a justification for treating charity events 
in war-time with a spirit of Christian 
charity, it must also be emphatically 
specified that if criticism of musical art 


-is to be hampered by existing war con- 


ditions (having no relations whatever 
to the intrinsic value of any form of art), 
it might as well cease altogether. In 
such a case it were really better to con- 
fine oneself to a cold statement of the 
programs and the performing artists 
and to leave it to the public to find out 
for itself what events and artists seem 
worthy of patronage. 

You either have musical criticism or 
you have not. There can be no happy 
admixture of the two; any more than a 
door can be open and closed simultane- 
ously. 





Rudolph Polk, Violinist, Enlists 


Rudolph Polk, violinist, who was sched- 
uled to give an AXolian Hall recital under 
the management of Winton & Livingston 
on Feb. 28, has enlisted and is now at 
Fort Slocum. 





Miss Fischer Making Three Out-of- 
Town Appearances with Philharmonic 


The appearance of Adelaide Fischer, 
soprano, in Chicago with Pablo Casals, 
in Richard B. Kinsolving’s series at the 
Blackstone, has been postponed to Jan. 
15, as Mr. Casals, who is returning from 
Spain, could not arrive in time for the 
original date, Jan. 2. This engagement 
of Miss Fischer’s will be followed by 
three appearances as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Society on Jan. 
28 in Hartford, Conn., Jan. 29 in Middle- 
town, Conn., and Jan. 30 in Springfield, 


AN ECHO FROM 











Huron College, Huron, South Dakota, March5,1917. 


My dear Miss Smith:— 


Now that you have left Huron to continue your 


successful tour from Coast to Coast, 


it gives me 


an added interest and pleasure in your success to 


write that I 


have heard nothing but words of high 


praise for your spledidly rendered recital at 
Huron College Auditorium last Friday evening. 
It is only occasionally that an audience of 
music lovers hears a program of such varied con- 


trasts sung with splendid voice, 


convincing 


interpretation and sincere artistry such as you 


displayed in Huron. 


I hope we may have you here 


again in the seasons to come. 


Here's wishing you all the success 


the 


musical world which your art deserves. 
Very cordially, 
(Signed) Herbert M. Bailey, 


Director 


School of Music. 


THIRD TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
April and May, 1918, Now Booking 


Address: 458 Cumberland Ave. 





Portland, Maine 








Mass. Her New York recital, which was 
announced for Jan. 31 in A®olian Hall, 
has been postponed until Feb. 4. 





RUSSIAN SYMPHONY TOUR 





Orchestra Has Long List of Successful 
Appearances in Southern and 
Eastern Cities 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra has 
returned to New York after a four weeks’ 
tour which embraced points in the South, 
Middle West and Canada. The opening 
concert took place at Camp Lee, Va., on 
Nov. 18, a fact which gives the Russians 
the honor of being the first of the big 
American orchestras to give their serv- 
ices for the entertainment of the soldiers. 
Among the more important cities visited 
on the tour were Washington, which con- 
cert President Wilson attended; Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, where a Thanksgiving 
night concert at Spria Mosque netted 
$6,000 for the Soldiers’ Tobacco Fund; 
Norfolk, Va., Erie, Pa., Cleveland, El- 
mira, Binghamton, Poughkeepsie, Boston, 
Montreal, where a two-day all-Russian 
festival was given; Toronto, London, 
Ont., and State College, Pa. 

The second subscription concert of the 
Russian Symphony Society will take 
place at Carnegie Hall on Saturday eve- 





ning, Jan. 19, when Sophie Braslau, con 
tralto, will be the soloist. A feature of 
the program will be a performance of 
Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecstasy” in me- 
moriam of this composer whose works 
owe their introduction in this country t 
Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Rus 
sian Symphony. 





New Vocal Class at Haywood Studios 
Under “Globe” Auspices 


Under the auspices of the New York 
Evening Globe and the leadership of 
Charles D. Isaacson, a class of twenty 
lessons in voice culture will be inaugu 
rated at the Haywood Studios by Fred 
erick Haywood, beginning Jan. 5. The 
only requirements in the contest for 
membership to the Globe class are that 
the throat shall be in average norma! 
condition and the applicant have suffi- 
cient musical education to be able to 
read music well. The class will be com- 
posed of twenty students and will con- 
tinue for two-hour periods. Previous in- 
struction in the use of the singing voice 
is not an essential. Through this class 
Mr. Haywood wiil be given excellent op- 
portunity to put into practical use his 
vocal manual, “Universal Song,” and it 
is planned to cover the complete materia! 
set forth in this comprehensive work 
during the allotted time. 


vuoim® UBINSK Y 


Cellist 


Success on Tour 
with Schumann-Heink 


Chicago Examiner, Oct. 22, 1917 
The Russian ’cellist showed excellent 
tone and fleet technic. 


Chicago Daily News, Oct. 22, 1917 
He has a smooth tone of fine texture 
and a technic of commendable propor- 
tions. 
Chicago Herald, Oct. 22, 1917 
Vladimir Dubinsky, Russian ’cellist, 
played with much beauty of tone and 
brilliant execution. 
Indianapolis News, Nov. 6, 1917 
Viadimir Dubinsky’s work was 
keenly appreciated. His tone is deep 
and mellow and the difficulties of the 
Boellman Variations were met with 
skilled technic. 
Indianapolis Star, Nov. 6, 1917 
After his second group the ’cellist 
came back in response to hearty ap- 
plause and gave a Neapolitan Sere- 
nade, which lent itself admirably to 
his instrument. 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Nov. 9, 
1917 
Vladimir Dubinsky proved to be an 
artist of high company. He revealed 
at once his fine, rich tone and capable 
technic, beautiful legato and exquisite 
phrasing. 
Louisville Herald, Nov. 9, 1917 
Vladimir Dubinsky appeared with 
unqualified approval. First-rate ’cellists 
are rare, and we rejoice that the Max- 
imalists or Romanoffs have spared this 
late comer whose tone and reading 
were thoroughly delightful. 


Louisville Evening Star, 
1917 
Viadimir Dubinsky is an eminent 
Russian ’cellist. His two groups of solos 
displayed a brilliant technique, deli- 
cacy of touch and fine rhythmic sense. 


Louisville Evening Times, Nov. 9, 
1917 

Viadimir Dubinsky proved himself 
a worthy companion for the great con- 
tralto arid was almost as enthusiastic- 
ally received as she. His selections 
were interesting and were played with 
the poise and finish of the true artist. 
Baltimore Sun, Nov. 14, 1917 

Viadimir Dubinsky is a delightful 
‘cellist. He has a full, round tone and 
plays with great simplicity and sin- 
cerity. 
Baltimore Evening Sun, Nov. 14, 1917 

Mr. Dubinsky played excellently two 
groups of ‘cello numbers and gave 
several encores. 


Nov. 9, 
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Nov. 16, 


Cleveland Plain Dealer, 


IgI 
Viad. Dubinsky revealed not only a 
smooth and fluent technic but a tone 
of much suavity. There is good taste, 
warm expression and no little bril- 
liancy in his playing. 


Cleveland Press, Nov. 16, 1917 

His playing of the Boellman Varia- 
tions displayed a brilliant technic, fine 
control in tone production and dy- 
namic shading and a superior finished 
artistry. 


Boston Globe, Nov. 26, 1917 

Viadimir Dubinsky has a suave tone 
and is an amiable performer. After 
the Boellman Variations he added the 
“Indian Lament” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. 


Boston Daily Examiner, Nov. 
1917 

His technic is sure and facile; his 

bowing under excellent control, tone 

warm, phrasing logical, and there is a 

general nicety and finish in his playing. 


26, 


Washington Star, Nov. 28, 1917 

His work was excellent and highly 
appreciated. He played the “Indian 
Lament” as an encore with a beauty 
of tone and artistic phrasing that will 
not soon be forgotten. 


Washington Herald, Nov. 28, 1917 

Mr. Dubinsky was excellent. His 
soft and pure tone was most effective 
in the Glazounoff number. 


Management: Music League of America, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
; Personal Address: 547 W. 147th St., New York 
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SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND MILES IS TRA VEL 
RECORD OF CHERNIA VSK YS FOR PAST YEAR 




















Brothers Describe Experiences in 
Many Countries—‘‘Never Dis- 
cuss Music’? Is One of Their 
Rules—Will Present Gretchan- 
inoff Trio in New York 


N interview with the Cherniavskys 
A is a kaleidoscopic affair, leaving 
one in the same state of mind as would 
be felt after, say, a five-reel travel-film, 
turned prestissimo. These amazing 
young men since leaving America a year 


ago have traveled 75,000 miles and given 
206 concerts in the Western States, Can- 
ada, Hawaii, Fiji Islands, New Zealand 
and Australia. 

“We like traveling,” they said to a rep- 
resentative of MusicaL AMERICA. “It 
rests us. Even when we spent only three 
nights out of three weeks in hotels we 
were not fatigued. ” (One has to say 
“they” and “we” because the three 
brothers all have so much to tell that it 
is impossible to remember which said 
what.) “We keep in good physical con- 
dition because we are absolutely con- 
genial, because we never worry and be- 
cause we never discuss music among our- 
selves except when absolutely necessary. 
After a concert we forget it until the 
next one. There are so many other 
things to be interested in. Then, too, a 
single artist spends much of his time 
with strangers or alone. We have al- 
ways congenial companionship among 
ourselves.” 

The Cherniavskys have played to- 
gether for seventeen years and have 
steadily refused offers for separate ap- 
pearances of any of them. This, of 
course, restricts them to recitals, as 
there are a few Concertos for the three 
instruments. They appeared, however, 
in London and the English provinces 
with Sir Henry Wood, playing the Bee- 
thoven Concerto for piano, violin and 
‘cello. They expect to present this in 
New York with one of the local orches- 
tras. 


Tells of Fiji Islands Concert 


“Hawaii, of course, is very musical,” 
they went on. “We have given many 
concerts there and are constantly being 
asked to come back. In the Fiji Islands 
the hall was packed. There are about 
2000 white inhabitants and all of them 
came. During the Tschaikowsky Trio 
four persons fainted from excitement. 
It was a great compliment! The natives 
are a very happy people and always smil- 


“New Zealand is wonderful. The cli- 
mate is like England. The place is full 
of soldiers convalescing. We liked it so 
much that we bought a farm near Well- 
ington. They have conscription there and 
they took the artists and musicians first. 
‘You are not a necessity,’ they said. It 
is a very English place, much more so 


ing. You never saw such hair. They than Australia. New Zealanders and 
all look like musicians. When we land- South Africans always speak of England 
ed some one on the boat called: ‘Mr. as ‘home,’ but you never hear that in 


y ° 
Cherniavsky, you’re beaten on hair now!’ Australia. 
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Tke Cherniavsky Trio—Mischel, Leo and Jan 


“There is much musical talent in Aus- 
tralia, though, and the new governmental 
conservatory in Sydney is one of the best 
in the world. 

“You should write a book,” suggested 
the interviewer. 

“We intend to, some day. Indeed, 
Macmillan has made us an offer, but we 
prefer to wait until we are older and 
have seen more.” 

The interviewer ventured to ask if 
they planned a tour of the Moon or 
Saturn, perhaps. 

Plan to Visit India 

“Oh, no,” they said with a laugh, “but 
we still have so many places to go. In- 
dia, for instance. We’ve had a number 
of offers from there, but it couldn’t be 
fitted in. It’s so far away.” 

The interviewer made a mental note 
to look up the relative distance from 
New York of India and the Fiji Islands. 
The latter seemed much more remote. 

“We are tremendously interested in 
our New York concert. We are going to 
play a new Trio by Gretchaninoff. As 
far as we know, it will be the first per- 
formance here. The second movement is 
a marvel, almost symphonic in charac- 
ter. 

“Where are you off to next?” 

“South Africa. It’s a great place for 
concerts. We haven’t been there for sev- 
eral years and—” 

“See the wonderful present we had, 
an autograph letter from Paganini to 
Berlioz. Senator Clarke gave it to us. 
Isn’t the writing hard? It’s just like 
his music. He was a good business man. 
You see, he offers to buy a violin from 
Berlioz for 400 francs and his own in- 
strument.” 

“We have the finest collection of post- 
cards in the world.” 

“Here is an invitation to the Royal 
Household Stand for King George’s cor- 


opation. We got them to let us keep 
ours.” 
The interviewer had been there an 


hour and had to leave. It was a unique 
experience, however, to talk to three 
musicians who were in such perfect ac- 
cord and who did not talk exclusively of 
their art and their views on music in 
general. Also, the war was never once 
mentioned. Jy. A. Hi. 


“MESSIAH” SUNG BY 
COLUMBiA CHORUS 


Hall’s Forces Give Good 

Performance—Hinkle and 
Beddoe Splendid 

The Columbia University Chorus, un- 
der Walter Henry Hall, which of late 
years has been stealing a march on the 
Oratorio Society by giving the “Messiah” 
a week or so before Christmas, sang 
Handel’s oratorio at Carnegie Hall 
Thursday evening of last week. In the 
perfoimance of the work Mr. Hall’s 
singers are not inexperienced. They 
have been at it for some time and have 
even sung it at their summer concerts, 
when to all obvious intents it is about as 
seasonable as plum pudding on _ the 
Fourth of July. They do it very well, 
however, though the ensemble is not 
ideally balanced in its preponderance of 
female tone. In passages like “Unto Us 
a Child Is Born” one missed last week a 
quality of rhythmic crispness and vital- 
ity, though this lack was not irremedi- 
able or persistent as the choruses “All 
We Like Sheep,” “Lift Up Your Heads” 
and the “Hallelujah” indicated. For the 
rest Mr. Hall and his singers have the 
traditions of the oratorio well in hand. 
The performance would have been much 
more enjoyable had not the conductor 
insisted on giving it without the breath- 
ing space of even a short intermission. 

The solo honors fell almost exclusively 
on Florence Hinkle and Dan Beddoe. 
Miss Hinkle’s celestial voice grows con- 
tinually more amazing in its perfection 
of beauty and her whole performance 
was a revelation last week. Mr. Beddoe 
was likewise at his best and no tenor 
surpasses him in this part. Mabel Ad- 
dison’s inefficient vocal technique spoiled 
the contralto arias and the persistent 
tremolo that afflicts the otherwise fine 
voice of William Tucker hampered that 
bass in accomplishing his best purposes. 

The “Messiah” was preceded by a 
stirring new patriotic song “Stand Up, 
America,” by Edward Horsman. 


a F. 2. 


Mr. 


Give Concert for Staff and Patients of 
Bloomingdale Hospital 


A pleasing concert was given on Fri- 
day evening, Dec. 7, in the auditorium of 
Bloomingdale Hospital, near White 
Plains, N. Y., before an appreciative 
audience, consisting: of doctors, nurses 
and patients of the hospital, by Orina 
kK. Brenner, soprano; Robert Agnew 
MacLean, pianist, and Kurt Dieterle, 
violinist. These three artists have ap- 
peared in recitals from time to time be- 
fore the soldiers in different New York 
camps, winning an enthusiastic welcome 
at each appearance. 
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FORT WORTH GREETS 
MARGARET WILSON 


President’s Daughter Arouses 
Enthusiasm—Symphony 
Series Postponed 


Fort WortTH, TEx., Dec. 15.—The con- 
cert given by Margaret Woodrow Wil- 
son, under the auspices of the Fort 
Worth School of Music attracted a large 
audience. After an extremely good pro- 
gram was given, an interesting little 
ceremony was enacted, when the children 
attending the school trooped up on the 
stage and presented Miss Wilson with 
many bouquets of roses and carnations. 
Miss Wilson graciously received them 
and, grouping the children about her, 
sang the “Star-Spangled Banner,” while 
the assemblage joined in with great en- 
thusiasm. After the concert a reception 


attended by several hundred people was 
held at the Fort Worth Club in Miss 
Wilson’s honor. 

The first Harmony Club concert of the 
season took place last Thursday, when 
the artist presented was Theo Karle, 
the tenor. He was in excellent voice and 
was especially effective in songs by Car- 
penter and Lohr, as well as three offer- 
ings from grand opera. William Stickles 
was a fine accompanist. 

The aviation camps have a number of 
well-known people stationed here, among 
them being Donald McBeath, the violin- 
ist, who toured for several seasons with 
John McCormack. 

Thanksgiving Day was marked by 
some good programs at the churches, in- 
cluding a special afternoon musical serv- 
ice at St. Paul’s for the soldiers, and 
an interesting presentation at the First 
Presbyterian Church in the morning of 
a cantata, “A Psalm of Thanksgiving,” 
composed by W. J. Marsh, the organist. 
The soloists were Pearl Calhoun Davis, 
Mrs. Louis Morris, W. A. Jones and 
Charles Croxton, with Sam S. Losh con- 
ducting and the composer at the organ. 
The cantata pleased so well that it was 
repeated by request at Temple Beth-el 
next day and again at the First Presby- 
terian Church on Sunday evening. 





The Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra, 
which was announced to give the first 
concert of the season three weeks ago, 
had to abandon the proposed course, at 
any rate for a time, on account of so 
many of the players being engaged by 
the theaters, which are now open each 
Sunday afternoon and evening. The 
picture shows have been opened for the 
benefit of the soldiers at Camp Bowie, 
and while no music-lover is at all in- 
clined to complain at anything which 
gives pleasure to the men in khaki, it 
was with no little regret that the or- 
chestra felt itself obliged to give way 
to other forms of entertainment. 

Piano recitals were recently given by 
Reuben Davies and Carl Rupp Doering, 
both of which were very successful and 
well attended. W. J. Mz. 





Jan Hambourg a Valued Substitute in 
Trio’s Second Toronto Concert 


TORONTO, CANADA, Dec. 15.—The sec- 
ond concert of the series being given this 
season by the Hambourg Trio (Austin 
Conradi, pianist, Boris Hambourg, ’cel- 
list; Georges Vignetti, violinist) took 
place in the Canadian Forester’s Hall 
last evening. Owing to illness Mr. Vig- 
netti was unable to appear, but as Jan 
Hambourg, violinist, of New York hap- 
pened to be in the city he took Mr. Vig- 
netti’s place and the program as origi- 
nally arranged was carried out. The 
artists all got a very warm reception. 
Jan Hambourg received quite an ovation 
when he appeared on the ek ™ 





Community Concert in Jersey City 


JERSEY City, N. J., Dec. 15.—The first 
community concert in December was 
given in the auditorium of one of the 
public schools before an audience of 1000 
persons. Harriet Lyon, contralto, offered 
solos, and numbers were given by Fred- 
erick Prior, violinist, and William Kum- 
mer. Mabel E. Bromley, Grace Bender 
and Anna Vickers were the accompanists. 
Karl Jérn gave a concert in the Hoboken 
High School on Dec. 12 for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. 





Olive Kline to Give First N. Y. Recital 


Olive Kline, the soprano, will make 
her initial bow as a New York recitalist 
on March 18, 1918, at Aeolian Hall. 











Now winning distin- 
guished success as the 


film-star in ““The Eter- 
nal Temptress” 








CAVALIERI — MURATORE 


Photo by Moffett 


Again a_ dominating 
figure in operatic life. 
Leading French tenor 
Chicago Opera Assn. 

















The Orchestral Sensation of the Season 




















THE 
Miniature Philharmonic 


A Symphony Orchestra of Thirty-two 
"JACQUES GRUNBERG, Conductor 


Only American Symphonic Organization of 


Its Kind 





FIRST CONCERT WINS ENTHUSIASTIC 
APPROVAL OF PRESS AND PUBLIC 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


The Morning Telegraph 


The little orchestra plays pleasantly 
and with a nice sense of musical values. 


New York American 


The orchestra showed careful prepa- 
ration and a certain amount of skill 
and style. an Rebikoff Suite, a work 
new to local programs, suggesting 
I'schaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite, was The Globe 
played with ‘spirit and fine “dramatic At Aeolian Hall last evening the 
feeling. Mr. Grunberg, the conductor,| \iniature Philharmonic came forward 
deserves praise for the creditable presen- | with a concert in the presence of a large 
tation of an interesting list. There is| and responsive audience. For a sym- 
no reason, with the enormous music| phony orchestra of thirty-two there 
public in and near New York, that the | should be a field here. Much old music 
Miniature Philharmonic should not be-| and some new is really unsuited to a 
come a permanent institution. larger band. 


The Evening Mail 


The Miniature Philharmonic, com- 
posed of thirty-two players under the 
leadership of Jacques Grunberg, made 
its debut at Aeolian Hall last night and 


Maurice Halperson 


The concert of an orchestra consist- 
ing of thirty-two men, under the direc- 
tion of Jacques Grunberg Monday eve- 
ning at the Aeolian Hall, was a rare 


performed, on the whole, _ credit- | treat. 
ably. at 

Mr. Grunberg seems to be a compe- Ma ; : 
tent conductor... he showed a| H- F. Peyser in Musical America 


A large audience gave everyone con- 
cerned abundant cause for encourage- 
ment and was most prodigal of its ap- 
, jlause. Mr. Grunberg has a good deal 
The Evening Sun I ere nas | 

° 8 of excellent material in his orchestra 
and he conducted with abundant zest. 


clever command of orchestration in his 
“ec . e ” 
own “March Miniature. 


As a matter of fact these thirty-two 
men need no bush. An orchestra of 
such a unique size and uniform quality : ' z 
should we no trouble in finding its| H. O. Osgood in Musical Courier 
place in the music world. Jacques The work of the orchestra was as- 
Grunberg, one of the younger musicians | tonishingly good. There was precision 
of this city, proved 4 good and capable | jin attack, nicety of phrasing and a care- 
leader of those thirty and handled} ful balancing of parts which testified 
well their playing of some truly rare] eloquently to the ability of Mr. Grun- 
music and the large audience} berg, — 
gave hearty signs of liking it. 


Julian Pollak in the Current Musical 


The Evening World Events 


The Miniature Philharmonic, a sym- 
phony orchestra of thirty-two players, 
with Jacques Grunberg, a young Amer- 
ican pianist-composer, as leader, gave a 
first concert at Aeolian Hall last night. 


The success of the conductor, Jacques 
Grunberg, in directing the Miniature 
Philharmonic of thirty-two  instru-) 
mentalists in a program so exacting as 
that given on Dec. 10, arid his interpre- 
It proved itself worthy of its mission, |] tation of it before a splendid audience 
which is to carry orchestral music into | at Aeolian Hall, was astonishing it must 
cities and towns that the larger or-| be admitted. In itself, the discrimin- 
chestras cannot visit. Mr. Grunberg as | ating audience which assembled was well 
a leader has capacity and understand-| qualified to judge and" determine, and 
ing, and his musicians are competent. its verdict was altogether affirmatiye. 
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“FLORENCE OTIS 
TO BE HEARD IN 
TEN MAINE CITIES 























Florence Otis, American Soprano 


Beginning Jan. 7 at Lewiston, Me., 
Florence Otis, the New_York soprano, 
will sing ten concerts under the direc- 
tion of William R. Chapman in the cities 


of Maine. With her will appear Vernon 
Stiles and Nicholas Garagusi, violinist. 
Mrs. Otis has made successful tours of 
Maine in 1912 and 1918 and was one of 
— at the Maine Festivals in 


She has been singing for the soldiers - 


this fall at Yaphank, L. I., and other 
camps and will make many concert ap- 
pearances this season. 





GUY MAIER TO SERVE ABROAD 





Pianist Leaving for France to Become a 
Field Secretary for Y. M. C. A. 


Boston, Dec. 17.—Guy Maier, the 
young pianist and teacher of this city 
and New York, who with Lee Pattison 
has won marked success in two-piano 
recitals, is leaving this week for France 
to take up work as field secretary for 
the Y. M. C. A. Of his departure, Mr. 
Maier wrote to MUSICAL AMERICA’S rep- 
resentative as follows: 

“The work is a very great one; they 
have called me and I feel it my duty to 
go at once. This cancels the concert 
of Pattison and myself for AXolian Hall, 
New York, on Jan. 1, and for Jordan 
Hall, Boston, Jan. 8.; also many other 
solo and duo concerts which were booked 
for January, February and March. The 
duties of a field secretary consist in 
helping the soldiers to be happy, viz., 
ministering amply to their mental, physi- 
cal and moral wants—which means that 
one must be able to do anything from 
scrubbing floors to organizing vaudeville 
stunts. Will it be possible to send my 
MUSICAL AMERICA to France?” 

Guy MAIER. 














Joseph Bonnet’s Success in 
Popularizing Organ Recitals 














ELSIE BAKER DESCRIBES SOME 
EXPERIENCES OF ARIZONA TOUR 


























OSEPH BONNET has done more in 
the past year to popularize the organ 
as a concert instrument than all the 
free recitals in college auditoriums or 


churches in a decade. The organ recital 
is looked on generally as an anomaly in 
the domain of musical entertainment, a 
thing to be feared, and in any event to 
be heard in a spirit of sack-cloth and 
ashes. Besides, any attempt to charge 
admission is considered almost an im- 
ertinence. In the face of all this Mr. 
onnet’s historical series of five recitals 
at the Hotel Astor lately assumes a pe- 
culiar significance. For each of them the 
large ball-room held a crowd that had 
paid substantial entrance fees and war 
taxes. At each there was manifested 
the concentrated interest and tense ab- 
sorption exhibited at the piano, violin or 
song recital of virtuosi. For a change 
the organist held a place of dignity 
equivalent to these. And as it has been 
this season, so was it last when Mr. 
Bonnet played in AZolian Hall. 


The breadth and splendor of his art” 


scarcely calls for renewed appraisal and 
commendation. The French is the great- 
est school of organ playing to-day and 
Mr. Bonnet is one of its supreme expo- 
nents, irrespective of his’ youth. In all 
respects he is a worthy successor to his 
master, Guilmant. The breadth, the dis- 


tinction, the flawless taste, the rhythmic 
vitality and profound musicianship and 
spiritual insight overwhelm the hearer. 
No less to be admired in these times are 
the catholicity of Bonnet’s musical en- 
thusiasms and his success in every style. 

Joseph Bonnet was born at Bordeaux 
in 1884 and showed talent from his earli- 
est days. At fourteen he became organ- 
ist at the Church of St. Nicholas. Com- 
ing to Paris he went to the Conservatoire 
and studied under Guilmant, gaining 
after a few years the first prize for organ 
playing by his magnificent performance 
of Liszt’s great Fantasia on the chorale 
“Ad nos ad salutarem undam.” Soon 
thereafter he was chosen organist of St. 
Eustache, in Paris. In that city he has 
played concerts under the auspices of 
the leading organizations. And in other 
European countries he has triumphed no 
less brilliantly. He was elected Fellow 
of the Royal College of Organists in Lon- 
don at the time of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary; also honorary member of the Organ 
Players’ Club of Philadelphia and hon- 
orary vice-president of the Guilmant Or- 
gan School in New York, of which Wil- 
liam C. Carl is director. His composi- 
tions are musically admirable and very 
popular and his “Variations de Concert” 
was chosen as test piece at the Royal 
College of Organists in London last 
summer. 
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| Fifty Vocalises by Old Italian Masters | 


Compiled and edited by Tommaso Gallozzi 


Medium and high voice—Ditson Edition, No. 309 
Low voice—Ditson Edition, No. 310 (In press) 


Price, each, $1.00 


These exercises of extraordinary value were collected by the com- 
piler over a.period of years in the various libraries of Europe. 
They were written by the old Italian masters of singing for the 
use of their pupils, later became famous. 














It would be well to 





“I consider it to be absolutely the best thing of its kind. 
‘ ) repare a second and even a third volume 
uniform with this.”’—David Bispham. 


* * « 



















































































Elsie Baker, Contralto, on the Grounds 























of the University of Arizona at Tucson, 


and at San Xavier Mission, in the Same City 


HE above pictures show two of the 
many interesting places visited by 
Elsie Baker, contralto, on her first con- 
cert tour this season. The first was 
taken in front of the old San Xavier 
Mission in the Arizona desert, just out- 
side of Tucson, and shows plainly the 
delicate detailed carvings over the old 


portal. 

The other picture, taken in the gar- 
dens of the University of Arizona, shows 
the remarkable cactus growth in that 
part of the country. This particular 
plant is a super-giant, nearly four times 
Miss Baker’s height. ‘The picturesque- 
ness of the country beggars description,” 
said the contralto, “‘and so does the 
beauty of the glorious Greek Hall of the 
university, in which I gave my concert. 

“T had a peculiar experience there. 
In the middle of one of the songs a fly 
started buzzing around perilously near 
my mouth. I was so interested in the 
song that I didn’t realize I was gesticu- 


lating wildly in an attempt to shoo the 
insect away, until the audience started 
to laugh. At the conclusion of the num- 
ber I explained that there was a fly 
annoying me, and that I couldn’t pos- 
sibly go on singing until I had caught it. 
A few weeks previously I had permitted 
a similar fly, under similar circum- 
stances, to remain unmolested. The re- 
sult was that when I took a high note at 
the end of the song I swallowed the in- 
sect. This story amused my audience 
tremendously, although I meant it in all 
seriousness, When the joke had been 
sufficiently assimilated, I finished the 
alae and forgot all about the inci- 
ent. 

“A few days later, when I was appear- 
ing in El Paso, I received a letter from 
one of the students of the university, 
telling me how much he had enjoyed the 


concert, and enclosing a little packet re- © 


sembling a headache powder. A post- 
script explained: ‘Enclosed you will find 
the fly you were unable to catch—we 
finally captured the pestiferous thing!’ ” 





Give Program of John Prindle Scott’s 
Compositions 


An interesting program of piano and 
vocal compositions selected from the 
works of John Prindle Scott was given 
in the Criterion Studios, New York, on 
Dec. 18. The engaging numbers were 
given effective readings by Katherine B. 
Self, soprano; Ruth Pearcey, contralto; 
Edward J. Boyle, tenor; Earl Tucker- 
man, baritone, and Clare Conway, pian- 
ist, with the composer as the skilful ac- 
companist. The concert was brought to 
an enjoyable close with an exceptionally 
fine interpretation of “God of Our 
Fathers,” written for quartet. Both the 
soloists and composers received enthu- 
siastic applause. 





Detroit Applauds John Barnes Wells as 
Soloist with Orpheus Club 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 21.—John Barnes 
Wells scored a notewothy success on 
Dec. 12 as soloist with the Orpheus Club, 
Charles Frederic Morse, conductor. He 
sang songs by Alexander Russell, Bar- 
tholomew, Campbell-Tipton and two 
negro spirituals arranged by H. T. Bur- 
leigh. He added encores in response 
to the applause, singing three of his 
own songs, including “The Lightning 
Bug” and “I Wish I Was a Little Rock,” 


both of them new this fall. He also 
made a deep impression in the solo part 
of W. Franke-Harling’s “Before the 
Dawn.” 





Laura Sedgwick Collins’s Compositions 
Presented by Mme. Buckhout 


A program of patriotic and holiday 
songs and poems by Laura Sedgwick 
Collins was recently given at Mme. Buck- 
hout’s New York studio. Mme. Buck- 
hout, James O. Boone, tenor, and mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Troop 100, G. Henry Nesslage, scout- 
master, were the interpreters, with Miss 
Collins at the piano. 
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ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY OPENS ITS SEASON 





Fine Spirit in Playing of Max 
Jacobs’ Forces—Give Hart- 
mann ‘Sketches ”’ 


The Orchestral Society of New York, 
under the leadership of Max Jacobs, gave 
its first concert of the season in AXolian 
Hall last Sunday afternoon, winning the 
hearty applause of a fair-sized audience. 
César Franck’s symphony, Tschaikow- 


sky’s “Francesca da Rimini,” Victor Her- 
bert’s “Irish Rhapsody,” and two sym- 
phonic sketches, “In the Orient,” by the 
violinist, Arthur Hartmann, made up the 
program, which was enjoyed none the 
less for the want of a soloist. It would 
be rash to describe the playing of the so- 
ciety as a model of accompli nment from 
the standpoint of tonal beauty and: tech- 
nical finish. But the spirit and enthu- 
siasm that marks at every turn the 
work of these young men go a very long 
way to counteract crudeness and raucity 
and should result eventually in their cor- 


rection. Mr. Jacobs controls his forces 
with the authority of one to the manner 
born. Better still, his interpretations 
carry conviction. He showed a clear un- 
derstanding of the import of Franck’s 
symphony—the most sublime musical 
work that has come out of France—and, 
in spite of roughness of execution, it 
thrilled. Much, also, was praiseworthy 
in the presentation of the long-drawn-out 
Tschaikowsky piece. 

Mr. Hartmann’s pair of sketches, en- 
titled “Idyll” and “Bacchanale,” are the 
fruits of that composer’s travels in Bul- 
garia, Roumania and Serbia, where, ac- 
cording to a note in the program, he 
“spent much of his time in the cafés, 
with the result that one day he wrote his 
impressions of the Orient,” endeavoring 
to portray languor, voluptuousness and 
melancholy. The sketches are slight, but 
atmospheric and charmingly done. The 
“Idyll” is orchestrated with delicate 
beauty—a tiny pastel painted about a 
few fluted traceries of Oriental scales. 
The “Bacchanale” is a pocket-edition of 
Enesco’s “Roumanian ean: 





HEIFETZ THRILLS THRONG 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Young Russian Stirs Gigantic Audience 
—Maria Condé Wins in Her Début— 
Mardones Also Well Liked 


Jascha Heifetz was the magnet that 
attracted the largest throng ever as- 
sembled in the Metropolitan Opera 
House to the Metropolitan concert on 
Sunday night, Dec. 23. Another feature 
was the début of Maria Condé, a young 


and promising coloratura soprano, in 
addition to the appearance of José Mar- 
dones, basso, and the orchestra, con- 
ducted by Richard Hageman. Heifetz 
played the Mendelssohn E Minor Con- 
certo with dazzling brilliancy, a group 
which included Glazounoff’s “Medita- 
tion,” Elgar’s “La Capricieuse,”’ Baz- 
zini’s “Rondo des Lutins.” The audience 
was wild over the young Russian in the 
real meaning of the word. He was ap- 
plauded for fifteen minutes at the end 
of the program and gave several extras, 
including Drigo’s “Valse  Bluette,” 
Strauss’s “Persian March,” a_ Fritz 
Kreisler arrangement of Francoeur’s 
“Siciliana,” Beethoven’s “Chorus of 
Dervishes,” transcribed by the lad’s mas- 
ter, Leopold Auer; Cui’s ‘“‘Orientale” and 
others. Then the audience lost all dig- 
nity in its eagerness for more and they 
cheered and whistled and _ stamped. 
André Benoist played irreproachable ac- 
companiments, as usual. 

Conductor Hageman gave splendid or- 
chestral support to the young Russian 
and other artists. Mr. Hageman also 
conducted Chabrier’s “Gwendolyn” Over- 
ture and Charpentier’s Suite, “Impres- 
sions d’Italie,” with striking effect. 

Maria Condé displayed a voice of a 
peculiarly appealing quality and of sur- 
prising lofty range. Miss Condé sang 
“Ah, non giunge” from Bellini’s “La 
Sonnambula,” the “Bell Song” from De- 
libes’s ““Lakmé” and several encores. Her 
high E’s and G above high C, coupled 
with a charming simplicity of manner, 
won her thunderous applause. Altogether, 
her début was remarkably successful. 

José Mardones, the new basso of the 
Metropolitan, sang “Ella giammi” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” an aria, “La Nos- 
talgia,” Anglada, and encores in which 
he was particularly good. Mr. Mardones 
met with a sincerely warm welcome from 
the audience. 
i 
Orpheus Club of Tacoma Resumes Con- 


certs for the Season 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 17.—The Or- 
pheus Club, Tacoma’s largest male cho- 
rus, gave a pre-holiday concert, opening 
its fifteenth season, Dec. 12, in the audi- 
torium of the First Methodist Church, 
under the direction of John M. Spargur. 
The club featured as soloists Sergt. H. 
L.. Perry of Camp Lewis, a San Fran- 
cisco baritone, and Rose Karasek, a 
young Tacoma pianist. A patriotic touch 
added to the program was the singing 
by the chorus of the new song, “Awake, 
America,” composed by Charles E. Ste- 
venson of Tacoma. Ernest E. Shep- 
herd, assistant director, was among the 
brilliant soloists of the evening. 

W. R. 











Publicity Men Tell Musical Secrets in 
Their “Broadway Anthology” 
Music-lovers, no less than music man- 


agers, sometimes like to hear the unvar- 
nished truth about those darlings of their 


own creation, the prima donna and the 
tenor. In “The Broadway Anthology,” 
which is being published this week by 
Duffield & Company, the idols are un- 
veiled with the poet’s license and the 
critic’s irony. The contributors to the 
volume are Murdock Pemberton, Walter 
J. Kingsley, Samuel Hoffenstein and Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, all of whom are en- 
gaged in theatrical or musical publicity. 
Some. of the pieces have appeared in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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Violinist-Soldier Appears in Khaki with 
Local Symphony Forces 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 22.—Another 
soloist in khaki made his appearance on 
a Rochester platform this week, when 
David Hochstein, violinist, played with 
the Rochester Orchestra, Hermann Dos- 
senbach, conductor, on Monday evening, 
Dec. 17, at Convention Hall. Mr. Hoch- 
stein is deservedly a great favorite in 
his home city, and the audience recalled 
him again and again after his beautiful 
and fluent presentation of the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto in E Minor. After his 
group of short pieces, accompanied at 
the piano by John Adams Warner, he 
was presented a wreath twined with the 
national colors and was called back for 
three extra numbers. The orchestra pre- 
sented a light program, including ex- 
tracts from “Carmen” and Wagner’s 
“Siegfried Idyl.” There was a good sized 
audience. 

Under the auspices of the Tuesday 
Musicale, the second of a series of public 
lecture recitals was given on Monday 
afternoon, Dec. 17, in the music room 
of the City Normal Training School. 
This lecture recital was given by Walter 
H. Carter, organist and choir director of 
Christ Church, assisted by the boys of 
Christ Church choir. The topic was 
“Traditional Christmas Carols and Cus- 
toms,” and the talk was made most in- 
teresting by the various old carols sung 
by the boys. 

An attractive concert was given on 


Dec. 17 at the Powers Hotel by Enrich- 
etta Onelli, soprano; Philip Sevasta, 
harpist, and Malcolm Maynier, pianist 
and accompanist, under the auspices of 
the J. C. Powers Woman’s Relief Corps. 
It was repeated the following evening in 
the same place. M 


| 
Cadman’s “Morning of the Year” 
Presentation at Alliance 


ALLIANCE, OHIO, Dec. 19.—A perform- 
ance of Cadman’s “The Morning of the 
Year” was given here last evening at 
the Haesener School of Music by Anna 
Roth, soprano; Mrs. Ralph Boyer, con- 
tralto; Ralph Henry, tenor, and E. 
Haesener, bass, assisted by Mrs. T. B. 
Worthington at the piano. The work 
was produced with satisfactory results 
and was greatly admired. In the mis- 
cellaneous part of the program Audrey 
Botham and Mr. Haesener sang an Ayl- 
ward duet, Miss Botham a group of songs 





Given 


by Campbell-Tipton, MacDowell and 
Ware and Alta Hill, pianist, played 
works by Grieg and Kroeger. 





Spartanburg Welcomes Barrére En- 


semble 
SPARTANBURG, S. C., Dec. 13.—An in- 
terested and appreciative audience 


braved the cold and snow last evening to 
attend the initial appearance in this city 
of the Barrére Ensemble in Converse Col- 
lege Auditorium, this being the first num- 
ber given of the winter concert series, 
under the auspices of Converse College 
and the Woman’s Musie Club. Enthu- 
siasm was manifested by the audience 
that welcomed the return of Mr. Barrére. 
A program of variety was given, a Mo- 
zart number and the “Little Symphony,” 
by Gounod, being most enjoyable, with 
the exception of two Chopin numbers, 
Nocturne and Valse, given as solos by 
Mr. Barrére himself. J. 





When MARTHA 


New York Times: 
the nightingale Jenny Lind. 


New York Tribune: 
beauty. 


New York Sun: 


since it'is a lyric soprano. 


feeling. 


New York Evening Sun: 
sang them effectively. 


her work. 


New York Evening Mail: 
This voice has great 
possibilities. Certain- 
ly Martha Phillips 
has one of the 
most pleasing 
personalities 
now on the 
concert 
stage. 


Reports of 
New York 
Aeolian Hall 


Catharine A. Bamman 











PHILLIPS Sings 


She earned hes right to call herself eogniryman of 
Martha Phillips possesses a voice of uriusual natural 


Her voice would be well suited to certain operatic roles, 
There is much in her singing to give pleasure. - 


New York Globe: The delightful impression Martha Phillips made in 
her song recital a year ago she strengthened yesterday. 
hear a voice so round and free, and in quality it is liquid gold. 
proficient in legato, phrases skilfully and sings with appropriate and discreet 
A Scandinavian group was a feature of the program, inviting 
Mrs. Phillips to a certain wildness of expression which only a singer of 
Scandinavian birth could quite achieve. 


Rarely does one 


She is 


Her Scandinavian Folk Songs were always 
interesting and doubtless because of her native understanding of them she 
Her voice is very pleasant and her personality is 
an ally which neither she nor her audience would wish to divorce from 


Brooklyn Eagle: Martha 
Phillips has a_tyric 
voice of bell - like 
quality which im- 
presses delight- 
fully. 


Second Annual 
Recital Given 
December 10th. 


Exclusive Direction of 


35 W. Thirty-ninth St. 

















AEOLIAN HALL, 








“FRANCES NASH 
pianists of the day. 
A PIANISTIC GALLI 


is one of 


CURCI.” 


the most 
She plays with the resonant culture of 


FRANCES N A “y H 


Returns to the Kansas City Symphony Cidiciirs 


ideal concert 


(Kansas City Jourral—Dec. 12, 1917) 


Direction: EVELYN HOPPER 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CHORAL ART CLUB 
GIVES FINE CONCERT 


Brooklyn Singers Under A. Y. 
Cornell, Start Season— 
Ornstein Soloist 


The Choral Art Club of Brooklyn 
opened its sixth season with.a notable 
concert on Thursday evening, Dec. 20, 
when it sang to an audience which com- 
pletely filled the opera house of the 
Academy of Music. A. Y. Cornell, the 
well-known Manhattan vocal teacher, 
conducted, and one may hardly say too 
much of the delightful quality of the 
work done by the club. Opening—as it 
always does at its Christmas concert— 
with the beautiful “Stille Nacht,” the 
program included a Sixteenth Century 
Nanini “Hodie Christus Natus Est”; a 
delightful Calvisius song of about the 
same period, “Joseph, lieber Joseph 
mein”; three old Bohemian Christmas 
carols arranged by Carl Riedel, an old 
French noél arranged by Gavaert and 
a Christmas song from Little Russia 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff), which concluded 
the first part of the program. 

The soloist of the evening was the 
young pianist, Leo Ornstein, who won 
unbounded applause. His first, Ravel’s 
“Le Gibet,” was a remarkable example 
of technique. A second, by the same 
composer, “Le Barque Sur 1|’Ocean,” 
found more favor. Then came two Cho- 
pin Valses and the Mendelssohn-Liszt 


“Wedding March” and “Dance of the 
Elves.” A second group included works 
by Cyril Scott, a “Funeral March” by 
Ornstein and the same composer’s “Im- 
pression of Chinatown,” which evoked 
no small expression of delight from the 
audience. There was also Liszt’s Rhap- 
sody No. 12. 

The second part of the club’s program 
presented charming arrangements of H. 
T. Burleigh’s Negro Spirituals, “Deep 
River,” “Dig My Grave” and “So Sad”; 





two attractive songs by Clarence Dick- 
inson, “Music When Soft Voices Die” 
(which had to be repeated) and a Madri- 
gal, “Nymph and Swain,” which Mr. 
Dickinson has dedicated to Director Cor- 
nell at the Choral Art Club and which 
was sung for the first time on this occa- 
sion, winning much applause. Finally 
was heard the familiar “Ring Out, Wild 
Bells,” nobly sung by the club. The 
singing of the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
at the close of the evening was something 
of a feature, as the club sang the new 
official version, prepared by a committee 
composed of Will Earhart, Walter Dam- 
rosch, A. J. Gantvoort, O. G. Sonneck 
and John Philip Sousa. as: Oe 





HELEN STANLEY IN NORWICH 





Soprano’s Local Début Arouses Enthu- 
siasm in Connecticut City 


NorRwIcH, CoNN., Dec. 15.—One of the 
most notable musical events in this city 
occurred on Monday evening, Dec. 3, 
when Mme. Helen Stanley, the soprano, 
appeared before an enthusiastic audience 
in Slater Hall. This was Mme. Stan- 
ley’s first appearance here and her recital 
had been eagerly awaited. Many in the 
audience were from surrounding cities 
and towns and the hall was taxed to its 
capacity. The artist sang an engaging 
program with rare charm. The wide 
range of her voice and its splendid qual- 
ity were perhaps best displayed in Dvor- 
ak’s “Leave Me Alone.” Mme. Stanley, 
who was repeatedly recalled by the audi- 
ence, was ably accompanied at the piano 
by Ellmer Zoller. 

This concert was arranged and -spon- 
sored by Archibald Mitchell, who has fre- 
quently made it possible for Norwich 
audiences to hear musical artists of a 
caliber usually heard only in larger mu- 
sical centers. 





Bangor Symphony Gives Concert 


BANGOR, ME., Dec. 20.—The Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra, Horace M. Pullen, 
conductor, gave a concert in the City 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 19. The 
program consisted of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique” Symphony, Grétry’s “Bal- 
let Suite,” Bach’s “Air on the G String” 
and Grainger’s ‘Mock Morris,” besides 
numbers by Verdi, Sundessi and dy ee 





MARCIA 
VAN DRESSER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Of the Chicago Opera Association—Seasons 1915-16 and 1916-17 





Telephone 8019 Plaza 








Soloist With Boston Symphony Orchestra 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS, SEASON 1917-18 
Personal Address, 67 East 55th Street, New York 














Alice Nielsen’s Marriage to 
Surgeon a Christmas Surprise 
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Alice Nielsen, the Prima Donna Soprano, Whose Marriage to Dr. Le Roy R. 
Stoddard Took Place Last Friday 


fife announcement of the marriage 
last Friday in Greenwich, Conn., of 
Alice Nielsen, the prima donna soprano, 
and Dr. Le Roy R. Stoddard will come 
as a particularly interesting piece of 
news to hundreds of Miss Nielsen’s 
friends and acquaintances in the musical 


profession. The marriage was kept an 
absolute secret and was exactly what 
Miss Nielsen intended it, a Christmas 
surprise to her host of friends. 

Dr. Stoddard was born in Glens Falls, 
N. Y., and is the son of S. R. Stoddard, 
the artist, author and publisher. He is 
an alumnus of New York University, 
class of 1896, and was graduated from 
the New York Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege and Hospital of Washington, D. C., 
in 1900. He is a member of the Man- 
hattan, Aero, Automobile and Columbia 
Yacht Clubs and of Delta Phi fraternity. 
During his professional career Dr. Stod- 
dard has been a specialist in corrective 
plastic surgery. 

The marriage ceremony was performed 
by Rev. Frank M. Carsons of Greenwich, 
Conn. The bride and groom were at- 
tended by Mr. and Mrs. Erasmus Niel- 


sen, brother and sister-in-law of the 
bride. Dr. and Mrs. Stoddard left im- 
mediately after the ceremony for a 
honeymoon trip to Havana. 

Miss Nielsen is one of the best-known 
artists of the operatic and concert stages. 
It is not her intention to allow her mar- 
riage to interfere with her work and she 
will be heard in concert and recital again 
in the near future. Miss Nielsen ‘has 
retained her maiden name for _profes- 
sional purposes, but has been a widow 
for a number of years. Her first mar- 
— took place when she was a young 
girl. 


Tina Lerner Giving,a Series of Concerts 
in Havana 


Tina Lerner, pianist, has left for the 
South for a two-weeks’ trip, going di- 
rectly to Havana, Cuba, where she is 
engaged to appear in a series of con- 
certs. Although the pianist is expected 
back in the Middle West the first week 
in January, there is a possibility that 
she will go still further south, as an 
inquiry came to her manager, Annie 
I'riedberg, from Mexico City, where they 
want Mme. Lerner to give two concerts. 





: KATHERINE LINCOLN 


Teacher of Singing 


NEW YORK: HO6Otel des Artistes, 1 W. 67th St. 


(Wednesdays and Saturdays) 


BOSTON: 514 Pierce Bidg., 
Copley Sq. 








CLARA 


CLEMENS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 


MANACEMENT: 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





American Academy 


of Dramatic Arts 


Franklin H. Sargent, Pres. 


The Standard Institution of Dramatic Education 
Connected with Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Companies 


For catalogue address the Secretary 


Room 173, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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SOME OF THE RESULTS 
ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED BY 
THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 




















HAT the Alliance will have the support of representative persons in 
T the musical world and industries is being conclusively shown by the 
high standing of those who have enrolled themselves as members. No 
better proof of this can be afforded than by the letters that are printed in 
each succeeding issue of this paper. 

Among the important practical results already accomplished may be 
mentioned the dispesition to aid the work of the Alliance by suggestion. 
Thus in the course of time the work of the organization will not merely 
include the definite aims with which it started, but other matters, perhaps 
of almost equal importance. 

For instance, Joseph N. Weber, president of the American Federation 
of Musicians, which has a large membership all over the country, including, 
as it does, all the local organizations of instrumental musicians, while heartily 
endorsing the policies of the Alliance, says with regard to the proposition 
to encourage and expand music in the public schools that this should be 
restricted to class singing. He does not approve of having children spe- 
cialize on the different musical instruments on the ground that he believes 
it would create a vast amount of ill-tutored and amateur musicians unable 
to perform the more worthy musical compositions, and which will lead them 
to a certain self-satisfaction in their musical attainments—a condition not 
conducive to the enhancing of their recognition and their appreciation of 
the more beautiful in the art of music. Specialization, contends Mr. Weber, 
on the different musical instruments, should be left to properly equipped 
musical conservatories. 

Here is an issue which should interest all educators, especially those 
who are concerned with our public school system. 

Another suggestion comes from a prominent band master, who takes 
up the standing of band masters in the army. Although nominally ranking 
as non-commissioned officers the custom of the service grants them the 
courtesy title of “‘Mr.’’ and several other privileges extended to no other 
enlisted men. However, in a number of cases, especially in the new army 
forming since the war, these customs are either not known or ignored, 
and consequently the band master does not receive one-tenth the consid- 
eration he would in civil life. My correspondent believes the average band 
ol of volunteer regiments has been a person of no little consequence 
in the musical circles of the city whence he came, and so is entitled to con- 
sideration. He cites as examples Mr. Hartzell, of the 136th Artillery 
Band, who was conductor of the Cincinnati May Festival Chorus and one 
of the assistant supervisors of public school music in Cincinnati; Mr. Clark, 
of the 135th Artillery, who was manager of the one of the country’s largest 
concert bands. He cites another, who was one of the oboists of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra for three and a half years, and is a graduate 
of the Cincinnati College of Music. 

Throughout the army the average band master has held just as good 
positions, and yet, with the exception. of Sousa and Santelmann, of the 
Marine Band, not one of them holds a commission. Doctors, lawyers, 
ministers and even boxing instructors, firemen and others are granted 
commissions, but the band master must content himself with his position, 
and that without hope of advancement. 

This correspondent believes that one of the purposes of the Alliance 
should be to use its influence to have band masters of merit and high 
musical attainment raised to the rank of commissioned officers, especially 
as in the British and French armies such band masters are commissioned. 

Another very valuable and indeed most important suggestion as to 
the possibility for good of the Alliance has been made by the distinguished 
American tenor, George Hamlin, who recently made the statement to the 
effect that the present system of giving concerts in New York, especially 
at AZolian and Carnegie Halls, is educating a large majority of the public 
to be “‘professional deadheads.’" Said Mr. Hamlin: 

“If the various artists, vocal, instrumental, who, for instance, give con- 
certs during the season at /Eolian Hall would get together and agree that, 
with the exception of the press seats, they would absolutely abolish the 
free list it would go far to eradicate an evil that is undermining the stand- 
ing, and certainly the prosperity, of the concert artist and musician who is 
under existing circumstances reduced to seek through indirect means a 
return for his expenditures when he gives a concert. 

“Furthermore, by educating the public to go to such entertainments 
for which they pay nothing, and consequently for which they cannot have 
an adequate regard, the further injury is created of making these people 
think that after all music is a very unimportant side issue, and consequently 
the people who go to hear a concert should almost be paid for doing so.” 

As supporting Mr. Hamlin’s contention from another point of view. 
let me say that several artists who have recently sung for the free concerts 
given by certain well-known daily papers have stated that they would be 


happy to give their services if those who came to those concerts were 
unable to pay even a moderate fee, and so they could reach a larger 
public than they do in their regular concerts. These artists, however, com- 
plained that the public attracted to the concerts given by the papers is not 
the public they expected to find, but is the public that they do find at 
FEolian and Carnegie Halls and other places where the regular concerts are 
given, so that this movement, no doubt undertaken from a most worthy 
motive, does not really reach the people either intended by the promoters 
or by the artists who appear and give their services for nothing. 

Here are but a few cases which prove that one definite result which 
has already been attained by the Alliance is that it has set the musical 
world thinking. That of itself is of the most supreme importance. 

In the next place it has also acquainted the members of the musical 
world with the extent and dignity of their profession, of which the great 
majority had not the slightest idea beforehand. The hard-working musician 
earning a living by playing in an orchestra or by giving some music lessons, 
who has hitherto been forced to regard himself as being no more than a 
member of a worthy but more or less discredited and limited profession, 
to-day realizes that he is a member of a tremendous body running into the 
millions, which, if it once gets together, will exert the force which will lift 
him up to the highest plane, to which he is entitled by the character of 
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his work and its value to the community. 
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Edward Dickinson, Distinguished Edu- 
cator, Says Plan of Alliance Is 
Eminently Practical 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose check for $1 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 

If I had no other motive for joining 
the Alliance I should do so just because 
every addition gives pleasure to Mr. 
Freund. All true music-lovers are in 
his debt, for no one in America has done 
more than he to raise the most spiritual 
of the arts to public honor. 

The plan of the Musical Alliance is 
eminently practical. Everyone of its 
eight specified aims must sooner or later 
be realized if music is to accomplish its 
full mission as a factor in the develop- 
ment of the higher social and intellectual 
life of this country. Most of those aims 
are already in the consciousness of all 
unselfish workers in the cause of musi- 
cal art, and this Alliance enables them, 
through the inspirational power of or- 
ganization, to add immeasurably to the 
efficiency of their efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD DICKINSON. 

Music Department, 

Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, Dec. 17, 1917. 





Karl Feininger Expresses “Hearty Ap- 
proval” 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


So good an endeavor as the Musical 
Alliance certainly meets my hearty ap- 
proval and in further indorsement there- 
of I enclose one dollar for membership. 

Yours truly, 
KARL FEININGER. 

New York City, Dec. 11, 1917. 





Leading Baltimore Piano Makers Join 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


We hereby apply for membership in 
the Musical Alliance and are enclosing 
you herewith our check for $1 to cover 
our membership dues for the year. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES M. STIEFF, Inc., 
per S. P. Walker, Gen. Mgr. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 12, 1917. 





Father Finn of Chicago Joins and Ex- 
presses Sympathy with Its Aims 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


At the request of Father Finn I am 
enclosing herewith one dollar toward 
the support of the Musical Alliance. 

Father Finn wishes me to say that 
he is thoroughly in sympathy with its 
aims and wishes it the best of successes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. SELINEIDEN, 
Secretary to Father Finn. 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 8, 1917. 


Flonzaleys Will Help the Movement 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


My colleagues of the Flonzaley Quartet 
and I are very much in sympathy with 
the aims of the society as set forth in 
your_circular, and shall always be glad 





to encourage any movement toward a 
greater fusion and a great development 
of the musica! forces in this country. 
Yours very sincerely, 
ADOLFO BETTI, 
for the Flonzaley Quartet. 
New York, Dec. 16, 1917. 





Edgar Stillman Kelley, Distinguished 
Composer, Sends Heartiest Wishes 
for Success 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I take pleasure in enclosing my dues 
for the Musical Alliance, and at the same 
time permit me to send you my heartiest 
wishes for its success. 

May Mr. Freund live long and con- 
tinue to befriend the young musicians, 
as he did me, when starting on my career. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY. 

Oxford, Ohio, Dec. 14, 1917. 





The Choral Society of New York City 
Christian Science Institute Indorses 
the Aims of the Alliance 


Through the generous appreciation of 
Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson, C.S.D., Princi- 
pal of the New York City Christian 
Science Institute, some 220 members of 
its Choral Society have indorsed the aims 
of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 





“Good Luck to the Alliance!” Says Sergei 
Klibansky 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Good luck to the new enterprise. En- 
closed please find check for one dollar 
($1) for annual dues for membership 
in the Musical Alliance. 

Sincerely yours, 
SERGEI KLIBANSKY. 

New York, Dec. 18, 1917. 





Good Cheer from Texas 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


It gives me great pleasure to send $2 
for memberships; Musical Alliance is a 
wonderful and timely movement. I wish 
it could have been launched ten years 
ago. We would not be living in an un- 
musical atmosphere to-day—as we are. 
MUSICAL AMERICA is a great joy and 
blessing to us. I am sending three sub- 
scriptions to musical friends for Christ- 
mas gifts. 

With every good wish for the future, 
we are, 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. WM. WILEY PERRY, 
BIRDIE PERRY. 
Mineola, Tex., Dec. 10, 1917. 





Annie Friedberg, Well-Known Manager, 
Wishes Success to the Alliance 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I herewith take the pleasure of enclos- 


ing my check of one dollar for member- 


ship to the Musical Alliance. 
Wishing you all success, I am 
Cordially yours, 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 
New York, Dec, 14, 1917. 
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JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


bo 
° 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 


SID TA Re 


BARNETT BRASLOW 
Secretary 


THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instruc- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or 
American musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 
To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








“Cannot Fail to Be a Great Benefit to the 
Cause of Music,” Says Veteran 
Eduardo Marzo 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find my check for $1 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. I am in full sym- 
pathy with this movement, which can- 
not fail to be of great benefit to the 
cause of music in this country and for 
which so many have striven, but none 
have had so far the strength and the 
initiative of Mr. John C. Freund to 
carry to a successful result. 

EDUARDO MARZO. 

New York, Dec. 18, 1917. 





In Full and Hearty Accord with the 
Principles 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am in full and hearty accord with 
all the principles set forth by the Musi- 
eal Alliance of the United States. I am 
inclosing subscription. 

CHARLES G. WOOLSEY, 

Rep. of Dept. of Camp Music at Camp 

Wadsworth. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Dee. 12, 1917. 





Jacques Grunberg Joins 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


Your endeavor to form a Musical Al- 
liance should meet with the approval of 
every music-lover in the world. 

I am enclosing a check for $1 as an- 
nual dues and, assuring you of my per- 
fect co-operation, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
JACQUES GRUNBERG, _ 
Conductor, the Miniature “Philharmonic. 
New York, Dec. 15, 1917. 





A Splendid Movement 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


I am glad of the opportunity to en- 
close one dollar for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 

It is such a splendid movement and 
one that we need so much. Any service 
that I can render to the Alliance will 
give me much pleasure. 

Wishing you every success, 

FLORENCE E. ALDRICH. 

Norwich, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1917. 





Prominent Philadelphia Vocal Teacher 
Calls It Greatest Missionary Effort 
That Has Yet Been Launched 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


It is with pleasure I enclose my one 
dollar membership fee toward so worthy 
an object as your Musical Alliance of 
the United States. 

To my mind it is the greatest mis- 
sionary effort that has yet been launched 
for this country’s spiritual and moral 
uplift. If music is the speech of the 
soul, then the soul of this nation has 
long been in just such need of develop- 
ment. 

May you live long to enjoy the appre- 
ciation of a grateful people for this 
wonderful movement. 

I have fifty application blanks ready 
to be signed by my own pupils, and it 





will be my pleasure to turn them in at 
an early date. 
Cordially yours, 
ADA TURNER KURTZ. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 10, 1917. 





Considers It “A Wonderful Move” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find my subscription 
and annual dues of $1 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance. This, I believe, 
is a wonderful move and I sincerely hope 
the musical people throughout the coun- 
try will take an active interest in it. You 
can rest assured that I will do all in my 
power to assist in this great work. 

Very truly yours, 
C. B. Noon, 

Buyer and Manager, Piano and Vic- 

trola Departments, The Hub. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 7, 1917. 





Most Important Move in History of 


Nation 


‘To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I heartily endorse your efforts in this 
direction of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

Truly the words of our English 
writer, “The man that hath no music in 
himself—nor is not moved with the con- 
cord of sweet sounds—the motives of his 
spirit are dull as night—let no such man 
be trusted”—are being verified by this 
most important move in the history of 


our great nation, for music, more than 


any other art, through its universal 
adaptiveness to apparent needs and con- 
ditions, is fast becoming the avenue 
through which the brotherhood of man 
shall be established—thereby bringing 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth as in Heaven 
—harmony. 

Kindly accept my check for member- 
ship dues in the Alliance. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) HARRIET SMITH BROWN. 
New York, Dec. 7, 1917. 





Dan W. Smith Joins 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed check for $1 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance. 
Yours, 
DAN W. SMITH. 
Greensboro, N. C., Dec. 7, 1917. 





Much Interested in the Alliance 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I desire to make application for mem- 
bership and attach my check for $1 for 
annual dues, as I am very much inter- 
ested in the Musical Alliance. 

W. DwiGHT MEAD. 

Seattle, Wash., Dec. 7, 1917. 





Platform Should Find Enthusiastic En- 
dorsement 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find my membership 
fee to the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

Your platform should find enthusiastic 
endorsement in all its points, particu- 
larly in point two and eight. he fos- 
tering of music in our public schools 
and the establishment of a Department 
of Art and Scienee, such as has existed 


and worked much good in other coun- 
tries, could not fail to contribute largely 
toward the rapid development of music 
as a national art. 

Best wishes for the success of all the 
Musical Alliance has set out to accom- 
plish. 

Very truly yours, 


FRANZ E. BURGSTALLER, 
Manager, Carl Fischer. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1917. 





Every Red-Blooded American Owes It 
His Allegiance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


If I am remiss in not responding more 
promptly, I refuse to permit my enthu- 
siasm for its object to be further ques- 
tioned by enclosing my check now for 
membership in the Musical Alliance. 

I feel that every red-blooded American 
musician owes not only his allegiance, 
but a debt of gratitude to the organizers 
of this vital movement. 

The aims of the Alliance are so nat- 
ural in their appeal to all of us as to 
render further comment at this time 
impertinent. 

Surely we must all be agreed that the 
phychological moment for this associa- 
tion, a means to an end long dreamed of, 
has arrived, when from one coast to the 
other, patriots—our army, our navy, our 
“home army,” from all stations in life— 
are feeling (many of them for the first 
time) the humanizing, harmonizing force 
of community music. 

Incidentally you will be gratified to 
learn that our Sunday sing here in Nor- 
folk, under the auspices of the War 
Service Commission and conducted by 
myself has attracted over 3000 towns- 
men and enlisted men on each of the 
last four Sundays. 

If 1 can ever be of further service to 
the Alliance, please command me. 

Very truly yours, 
JEROME A. SWINEFORD, 
Rep. of Dept. Camp Music. 
Norfolk, Va., Dec. 12, 1917. 





Well-Known Manager Joins 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Thank you for bringing the Musical 
Alliance into being. It will be of service 
to every musical interest in this country. 

May you live many years to see this 
Alliance a vast power for good, is the 
sincere wish of 

Yours truly, 
WALTER DAVID. 

New York, Dec. 10, 1917. 





Joins with “Good Wishes” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose herewith check for $1 for 
my membership. 
With good wishes, 
Yours truly, 
J. L. EDWARDS, 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Rail- 
way Co. 
Dec. 8, 1917. 





A Long-Felt Need 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I herewith enclose one dollar for an- 
nual dues for membership in the Musi- 
cal Alliance. 

This has been a long-felt need for 
musical America. 

Sincerely, 
ALINE LIEBENTHAL. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 8, 1917. 


Mrs. Frederic S. Coolidge Joins 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Mrs. Frederic S. Coolidge hereby ap- 
plies for membership in the Musical 
Alliance and encloses a check for one 
dollar ($1) for annual dues. 

Very truly yours, 
Noxa NEWSOME, Secretary. 

New York, Dec. 10, 1917. 








“Should Appeal to Every American Musi- 
cian,” Says Prof. Hoerrner of Col- 
gate University 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The splendid aims and ideals of the 
Musical Alliance, as set forth in the 
recent heart-to-heart talk, should ap- 
peal to every American musician. I 
gladly enclose membership fee. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. HOoeERRNER. 

Colgate University, 

Hamilton, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1917. 





Mrs. Cave-Cole Joins 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


With much pleasure I become a mem- 
ber of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

Mrs. ETHEL CAVE COLE. 

New York City, Dec. 17, 1917. 


Hails Launching of the Alliance 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Bravo! Mr. Freund, MusicaAL AMER- 
ICA and the launching of the Musical 
Alliance! 

Only through such concerted action 
may we hope for full justice to musi- 
cians, students and music-lovers. To 
our artists will come more and greater 
opportunities; to young artists better 
chance for hearings and experience; to 
our young people will be given more op- 
portunities to hear and take part in good 
music, and the musical talent of the 
children will have early chance for ex- 
pression and for development. 

Parents and school boards will have 
to recognize that music study has an edu- 
cational and disciplinary value second 
to no other study, and will recognize its 
place in the curriculum. Practice to the 
child studying an instrument will not 
be relegated to odds and ends of time 
when everything else is done, but will be 
given a place in his schedule and will be 
treated with at least as much respect as 
those forty problems in “find the least 
common multiple.” 

Surely, too, it will promote a greater 
Ae ge among musicians and a still 
higher plane of musical work all over 
this great country of ours. 

_ To such an organization I am glad, 
indeed, to subscribe my dollar and my 
humble but earnest support. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROWENA HERRMANN. 
Dushore, Pa., Dec. 11, 1917. 





Well Known Conductor Joins 


To-the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
I beg to apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose dues. 


; WALTER L. SLATER. 
Chicago, IIl., Dec. 12, 1917. 





W. W. Campbell Considers It “A Privi- 
lege to Subscribe” 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed herewith is my check for $1 
to pay for my membership in the Mu- 
sical Alilance of the United States for 
the current year. It is a privilege to 
subscribe to and support any organiza- 
tion that has for its object the further- 
ing of the cause of music in its many 
lines. 

Wishing the Alliance the success the 
project so worthily deserves, 


Very a aa 
W. W. CAMPBELL. 


_Director Westminster College. 
New Wilmington, Pa., Dec. 14, 1917. 





Calls It “A Splendid Movement” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


By all means I wish to be enrolled in 
the Musical Alliance and am sending 
my check herewith. 

With the best wishes for the success 
of your splendid movement, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH _GUTMAN. 
Baltimore, Md., Dee. 12, 1917. 


Veteran Richard Arnold Joins 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I take great pleasure in enclosing 
check for $1 for membership in the Mu- 
sical Alliance of the United States. With 
_ wishes for the success of the work, 

am 





Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD ARNOLD, Vice-President, 
New York Philharmonic Society. 
New York, Dec. 12, 1917. 





Will Create a Greater Musical America 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find check for $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance. 
Recognition of music and its many 
values depends largely upon the atti- 
tude of musicians and upon the atmos- 
phere which they create for their art in 
their respective localities. With such 
splendid ideals, as are set forth in the 
Musical Allianee, as the aim of all true 
American musicians, and with the or- 
ganization which is back of the Musical 
Alliance, we certainly can realize our : 
hopes for a wider recognition and for 
a preatex musical America, 
shalk be interested in the growth and 
development of this most admirable 
cause, and in helping in any possible 
way. With very best wishes for the suc- 
cess of this work, believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
GLENN M. TINDALL, 
Secretary, Indiana Music Teachers’ 
Association; Director of Music, 
Kokomo Public Schools. 
Kokomo, Ind., Dec. 138, 1917. 
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WELCOME COMMUNITY MUSIC IN CLEVELAND 





John Powell, Willeke, Gills and 
Werrenrath Appear in 
Concerts 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 19.—The cold weather 
of the week worked havoc with Cleve- 
land concerts. Tsianina with Charles W. 
Cadman, although in the city, could not 
appear on Monday evening owing to the 
cold hall and an indisposition on the part 
of the singer. The first concert of the 
Community Chorus under Harper Garcia 
Smyth suffered in numbers from the zero 
weather, although 1100 weathered the 
wintry blasts. The chorus, however, 
sang with vim, and the orchestra fur- 
nished by Walter Logan lent excellent 


support. Violin solos were played by 
Mabel Farrar Steffen, the concertmaster 
of the orchestra. ; 

John Powell and Willem Willeke ap- 
peared at the Friday Musicale Club, the 
former winning much applause with his 
own compositions, “Erotic Poem” and 
“Pioneer Dance,” and the little talk on 
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dress 
10 West 82nd Street, New York 
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Julius William Meyer 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
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CARNEGIE HALL 
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ALBERT DOWNING 


Canadian Tenor 
CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Soloist with Niagara Falls, N. Y., Choral Society, 
**Judas Maccabeus’’; Peterborough Choral 
Society, ‘‘Messiah,’’ Etc. 


ADDRESS - FORONTO, CANADA 
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Mr. Henry Holden 

Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address: 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


LAMBERT MURPHY 
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Concert, ratorio and _ Recitals 
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Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
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Proceeds ¢ these recitals revert unreservedly to the 
acDowell Memortal Association. 


Steinway Piano 
Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. O. to be held at 
Peterborough 


music appreciation which preceded the 
group containing these numbers and two 
by Daniel Gregory Mason. Mr. Willeke 
was heard to much advantage in the 
Sonata by Eccles, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Willeke. 

The first concert by the Singers’ Club 
was largely in patriotic vein, the hun- 
dred male voices giving with splend: 
volume Elgar’s “Land of Hope and 
Glory” and “Oh, Red Is the English 
Rose.” The soloist, Reinald Werren- 
rath, repeated his success of former sea- 
sons in the concerts of this club. 

Most exquisite of concerts was that 
by the Society of Ancient Instruments. 
A rarely beautiful program, performed 
with perfection of ensemble in the exotic 
tones of the old instruments produced an 
altogether novel effect. Mme. Gabrielle 
Gills, the French soprano, proved to be 
an artist of the highest rank. The con- 
cert was under the auspices of the Mu- 
sical Arts Association. 

The Fortnightly Club concert had for 
its artist performers two experienced 
members of the club, Mrs. Caroline Har- 
ter Williams, violinist, for nineteen years 
an active member, and Mrs. George Sher- 
win, pianist, who appeared at the first 
concert of the club twenty-five years ago. 
In addition two young members made 
their public début, Dorothy Price, pianist, 
pupil of Betsy Wyers and Ernest Hutch- 
inson, and Rena Titus, soprano, pupil of 
Felix Hughes. Sol Marcosson played the 
Bruch G Minor violin Concerto, with Mrs. 
Marcosson at the piano, at the symphony 
musicale in preparation for the concert 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

A.B. 





The Ross Davids Spend Holidays in 
Asheville, N. C. 


Ross David, Mrs. David and Harmonie 
David, their gifted daughter, left New 
York last week to spend the holidays at 
Asheville, N. C. Mrs. David has been on 
tour as accompanist with Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson this fall and needed the 
rest, as did Mr. David, who has completed 
a busy fall teaching. They return to 
New York early in January. 





“Messiah” Sung at Yonkers High School 


YONKERS, N. Y., Dec. 21.—Yonkers 
High School gave its fifth annual per- 
formance of the “Messiah” Thursday 
evening, Dec. 20, in Philipsburgh Hall 
before a crowded house. At previous 
performances of this oratorio it had been 
the custom to end with the Hallelujah 
Chorus, but this year all the choruses 
were sung with the exception of the final 
“Amen.” Howard C. Davis, who suc- 
ceeded this year George O. Bowen as su- 
pervisor of music, led with authority and 
made a favorable impression. The solo- 


ists were Marie Stoddart, soprano; Mrs. 
Pearl Benedict-Jones, contralto; John 
Campbell, tenor, and Frederick Martin, 
bass. Only about half a dozen profes- 
sionals were engaged to augment the 
high school orchestra and particular 
credit is due Victor Rebmann, director of 
the orchestra, for the efficient manner in 
which the young high school pupils 
played the accompaniments. Admission 
to the. performance was free, as all ex- 
penses were borne by the Board of Edu- 
cation. R. W. W. 


§ 
“Messiah”. Performed in Charles City, 2a. 


CHARLES CITY, IA., Dec. 20.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society of Mason City, with a 
chorus of 100 singers, gave the “Mes- 
siah” here last evening under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
accompaniments were played by the Cor- 
nell College orchestra. The soloists were 
Helen Protheros-Axtell, soprano; Harriet 
J. MacConnell, contralto; M. J. Brines, 
tenor, and Gustaf Holmquist, bass, all of 
Chicago. ‘The Philharmonic Society is 
directed by Edward A. Patchen and the 
pianist is Bertha Bergen-Patchen. Nearly 
every seat in the opera house was taken 





and the audience was highly oe 


tive. 

| 

Henri La Bonte and Grace Foster in 
Vanderbilt Musicale 





Henri La Bonte, American tenor, and 
Grace Foster, soprano, were the principal 
artists at the musicale given in the Della 
Robbia room of the Vanderbilt Hotel on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 23. Mr. La Bonte 
sang “Che Gelida Manina” from “Bo- 
héme” with much purity of tone and clar- 
ity of diction, and also contributed a 
group of negro spirituals by Burleigh. 
The duet from “Madama Butterfly” by 
Mr. La Bonte and Miss Foster was one 
of the delights of the evening. A group 
of violin solos by Count De Martini, a 
harp solo by Miss De Militia and offer- 
ings by the Della Robbia Orchestra com- 
pleted the program. 
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Mrs. J. Harrison Irvine, with Evelyn 
Grieg of the “Oh, Boy,” company; Edith 
Hanbury, an English soprano; Ruth 
Beckham, violinist; Nettie Phillips, 
whistler; Philip Spooner, tenor, and Ver- 
non Archibald, baritone, gave a program 
at the club, 257 Madison Avenue, donated 
by the National Woman’s Service League 
for the sailors and soldiers, on Sunday 
evening, Dec. 16. 





The Zoellner Quartet will give a New 
York concert at the Princess Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 6. The program 
will include two new sketches for string 
quartet by Eugene Goossens, the last 
of which will have its first hearing in 
New York on that occasion. 
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WARREN SINGS CAROLS 





City’s First Community Song Gathering 
Proves Distinct Success 


WARREN, O., Dec. 22.—On Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 19, more than 2000 persons 
assembled in the city park to take part 
in a community sing. For some weeks 
preparations had been going on for the 
event and the entire community seemed 
to enter into the spirit of making the sing 
the success that it was. 

A. W. Ashley, supervisor of music in 
the local schools, had the affair diréctly 
in charge and to his untiring efforts goes 
the bulk of credit for the success of the 
sing. Mr. Ashley was ably assisted by 
Miss Reynolds of the Y. W. C. A., Presi- 
dent Lynn B. Dana of Dana’s Musical 
Institute, and Ross Hickernell, director of 
the brass department of Dana’s Musical 
Institute, who furnished twenty members 
of the D. M. I. Military Band to play ac- 
companiments for the sing. 

An hour was spent in singing some of 
the well-known Christmas carols by the 
assemblage under Mr. Ashley’s leader- 
ship, and then many groups were formed 
that went about the city singing. A 
large screen had been erected on the side 
of the Court House on which the words 
of all the carols were thrown by the use 
of a stereopticon. L. B. D. 
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“MAINE CITIES HEAR CONSTANCE PURDY 





Contralto on Tour with Lecturer 
for War Relief Work 


in France 
Bancor, ME., Dec. 20.—Constance 
Purdy, the well-known contralto, has 


just completed a very successful Maine 
tour including the cities of Ellsworth, 
on Thursday, Dec. 13; Orono (University 
of Maine), Friday afternoon, Dec. 14, 
and Bangor, Friday evening, Dec. 14. 

Miss Purdy has been appearing in 
three cities in conjunction with Baroness 
Huard (author of “My Home on the 
Field of Honor’), who delivered in the 
City Hall before a packed house her re- 
markable and intensely interesting lec- 
ture on “My Year with the Fighters.” 
The hall and stage were decorated with 
the flags of the Allies. Miss Purdy 
opened the program by singing “The 
Marseillaise” in a most stirring manner, 
the audience standing, and her rich con- 
tralto voice, so full of strength and 
beauty, filled the great hall and touched 
the hearts of one of the largest and most 
patriotic audiences that has assembled 
in recent years. Following the lecture 
by Baroness Huard, the program closed 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” led 
by Miss Purdy. A reception for Baron- 
ess Huard, Miss Purdy and Miss Ham- 
mond was held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson D. Wing. 

Miss Purdy is devoting a large part 
of her time and art to work for the 
French soldiers and war relief work of 
various kinds. This is Miss Purdy’s sec- 

















Left to Right, Mabel Hammond, Accom- 
panist, and Constance Purdy, Con- 
tralto 


ond. appearance in this city and she was 
given a most cordial welcome. 

Miss Purdy will spend Christmas at 
her home in Ellsworth, after which she 
will return to New York to continue her 
work on the concert stage. d. ix Be. 





Gluck and Zimbalist Appear with Phil- 
harmonic for Halifax Victims 


The Philharmonic Society, assisted by 
Alma Gluck, soprano, and Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, gave a concert in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, for the benefit 
of the Halifax sufferers on the after- 
noon of Dec. 23. Mme. Gluck sang an 
aria from “Louise” and a group of 
creole songs arranged by her husband. 
Mr. Zimbalist. played the Glazounoff 
Concerto, and the orchestra under Mr. 
Stransky offered Dukas’s “The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice” and the Prelude and 
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Lillian Eubank 


American Mezzo-Soprano 


SCORES GREAT SUCCESS 


in City of Mexico Opera Season 





of the vocal organ of Senorita Lillian Eubank gave extraordinary 


Management: A. BAGAROZY, 1495 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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“Liebestod” from “Tristan and Isolde.” 
a $4,000 was realized for the 
und. 





Patents Cylindrically Shaped Violin 


Patents have recently been granted to 
Robert L. Yeakey of Illinois for a violin 
which is new in shape. The body of the 
violin is cylindrical, but the sound post 
and bass-bar in a modified form are 
necessarily retained. The instrument is 
provided with a chin-rest so shaped as 
to be extended laterally while in use and 
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of folding against the instrument when 
not in use. The appearance of the violin 
is most extraordinary, but it is said that 
the qanty and volume of tone are the 
equal of that found in violins of con- 
ventional construction. The _ peculiar 
form involves a simplification in the 
mode of manufacture and admits of in- 
struments being made almost wholly by 
machinery, while still possessing excel- 
lent tone quality. 





WASHINGTON STILL BARS MUCK 





Claim of Swiss Citizenship Not Taken 
Seriously by Authorities 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 24.—In spite 
of the statement issued by the manage- 
ment of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra to the effect that Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor of the orchestra, is a Swiss 
citizen, the orchestra will not be per- 
mitted to appear in concert in the cap- 
ital. Twenty-four members of the organ- 
ization are German subjects and the 
claim of Dr. Muck’s Swiss citizenship is 
not being taken seriously by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, it is stated. 

C. A. Ellis, manager of the orchestra, 
had sent letters saying that Dr. Muck 
is not a German citizen, but that his 
father had come from Switzerland. Ma- 
or Pullman, superintendent of police, 

as received a copy of this letter, but he 
said neither Dr. Muck nor the members 
of his orchestra who are German citizens 
would be allowed to perform in Washing- 
ton unless the Department of Justice 
gave their consent. 

John Lord O’Brien, assistant to the 
Attorney-General, having charge of the 
alien enemy proclamation, said today 
that Dr. Muck was a German citizen and 
would be subject to arrest if he entered 
the District. 

The Swiss Legation would not support 
Dr. Muck in his declaration that he was 
a citizen of Switzerland, it is said. The 
legation is now investigating the matter. 





MUSIC IN PORTLAND, ORE. 





Gregor Cherniavsky Admired in Recital 
—Apollo Club Opens Season 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 17.—The Apollo 
Club opened its season on Dec. 13 by 
giving a splendid program at the Public 
Auditorium with Paola Galazzi as solo- 
ist. A large audience heard the pro- 
gram. 


Gregor Cherniavsky, the Russian vio- 
linist, gave a delightful recital at the 
Auditorium on Saturday evening. The 
program included the Sextet from “Lu- 
cia,” as arranged for violin alone. Mrs. 
Thomas Carrick Burke, an accomplished 
local pianist, assisted Mr. Cherniavsky. 
The large audience was enthusiastically 
disposed. 


Frank and Beatrice Eichenlaub pre- 
sented their pupils, Dorothy Englehart, 
pianist, and Vern Isom, in joint recital 
last week. Both pupils displayed marked 
gifts. A. B. 


Louise Homer, 2d, Will Go to France 
to Sing for Soldiers 


Among the musicians who will leave 
shortly for Europe to entertain the sol- 
diers at the front are Louise Homer, so- 
prano, daughter of Mme. Louise Homer 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; her 
father, Sidney Homer, the composer, and 
Francis Coates Osborn of Columbus, 
Ohio. Miss Homer will sing in the Y. M. 
C. A. huts, Sidney Homer will entertain 
the troops and Mr. Osborn will organize 
“local talent” among the men. 





Lima, O.—The December matinée re- 
cital of the Woman’s Music Club pre- 
sented Mrs. C. S. Kennedy, pianist, and 
Miss Hazel Gleason, soprano, of Van 
Wert, O., Jeanette Jones, violinist, of 
Columbus Grove, Lucille Butcher, pian- 
ist, of Waynesfield, and Gordon Thomas, 
from Vaughnsville. 


“CALIFORNIA SUITE” IMPRESSES 


Frederick Jacobi’s Work Introduced by 
Hertz in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Dec. 10.—One of 
the best American works ever brought to 
a hearing in this city was Frederick 
Jacobi’s “A California Suite,” which 
Alfred Hertz gave at the concert of The 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra on 
Thursday afternoon, Dec. 6, and repeated 
yesterday afternoon. It was the first per- 
formance of the work anywhere, Mr. 
Jacobi having completed it here, at Car- 





Frederick Jacobi, Composer of “A Cali- 
fornia Suite,’ Which Has Just Been 
Produced by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The Snapshot Was 
Taken Last Summer at Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, Cal. 


mel-by-the-Sea last Summer. The four 
movements, “Carmelo,” ‘Fiesta in 
Monterey,” “Dolores” and “Easter Sun- 
day at Santa Barbara,” are all admirable, 
varied in subject matter and interesting 
in contents. Mr. Jacobi has shown him- 
self skilful in his treatment of the in- 
struments, thoroughly modern in feeling, 
at the same time sensible aud logical. He 
was called out to bow his acknowledg- 
ment and heartily applauded. On the 
same program were: Cherubini’s over- 
ture, “Anacréon,” Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phony, and _ Berlioz’s overture, “Le 
Carnaval Romain.” 





Joseph Holbrooke Heard in Own Works 
at Liverpool 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Dec. 12.—Joseph 
Holbrooke, the English composer and 
pianist, gave the second of a series of 
chamber-music concerts at Crane Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 10. He was as- 
sisted by John Dunn, violinist; Tom 
Rimmer, viola, and Maurice Taylor, 
’cellist. The program included numbers 
by Holbrooke d’Indy, Schumann, Arensky 
and others. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Pupils of Hyla 
Calloway appeared in recital on Dee. 15. 
Those taking part were Minnie Allen, 
Alice McNulty, Ethel and Florence 
Frantz, May Brown, Marie Billman, Opal 
Sagraves, Mayo Calloway, Cecelia Paul, 
Irene Raines, Henrietta and Mayo Callo- 
way, Mary Ellen Price. Audrian Duncan, 
Mrs. A. C. Johnson, Miss Faulkner, Es- 
tella Rawley and Bess Gosney. 
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New York, December 29, 1917 


THE POST OFFICE AND THE PAPER 


Never before have we received so many complaints 
with regard to late delivery of MUSICAL AMERICA than 
during the past few days. Subscribers through the 
country have written in complaints, and even in New 
York it has been-shown that subscribers on the upper 
West Side, above Ninetieth Street, did not receive their 
papers till the Monday, and in some cases even Tuesday 
and Wednesday, following the date of issue. This means 
that it took the Post Office five days to deliver papers 
two miles from the place of mailing. The same is true 
all over the city. 

This gives us the opportunity to make our position in 
the matter clear, and at the same time endeavor to state, 
as fairly as we can, the position of the postal authori- 
ties. 

Owing to its large edition (and it is printed in one of 
the best equipped printing offices in the country) Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA has to begin to go to press on Monday. 
The final forms go to press Wednesday. The paper be- 
gins to be mailed on Thursday night and should, if 
promptly delivered, be in the hands of the New York 
subscribers by Friday morning, or at latest Friday noon, 
with later dates for those outside the metropolis. 

The editors do their duty, and the printers do their 
duty. There is a strict schedule which is adhered to al- 
most to the minute. In spite of all this, however, the 
paper is often late in reaching its subscribers, and, as 
we said, recently the complaints have been coming in 
from all quarters. 

With regard to the New York Post Office we can say 
at once that the conditions under which it has to work 
are almost unbelievable. Strange as it may seem, the 
New York Post Office, which makes the largest profit of 
any post office in the country, has never received the 
consideration from the postal authorities in Washington 
that it is entitled to. It has always been shorthanded, 
considering its requirements. And it did not matter 
what particular political party was in power in Wash- 
ington. Recently a combination of trouble was brought 
about through the press of postal matter going abroad 
to our soldiers, through the tremendous number of pres- 
ents being sent out through the Parcels Post, owing to 
the holiday season, to all of which was added a phenom- 
enal snowstorm, so that it was almost impossible to 
make deliveries. And as if this was not enough, the 
railroad companies, in their imperative need to econo- 
mize, cut down the number of trains. Indeed, the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad schedule went to pieces some time ago. 

This, however, is not the whole story. The present 
powers in Washington (excluding the President in the 
matter) have not the slightest conception of the value to 
the community, and especially to the business world, of 
the technical and industrial press. No more unjust, ridic- 
ulous measure was ever put through Congress than the 
recent zone postal bill, which is going to make the news- 
papers pay more for transportation through the mails 
than they would have to pay if the papers were sent 
through the express companies. 

We hope to get some measure of relief from the local 
postal authorities. We hope to be enabled to reach our 
subscribers more punctually, but having done our duty 
and our best, we can do no more. The rest of the issue 
lies with the Post Office, which is anyhow laboring under 
the grievous disadvantage of being shorthanded owing 
to the war draft, which has taken many of its best em- 
ployees, so that it is forced to meet the issue with a 
number of green hands. 

All things considered the New York Post Office comes 
near accomplishing a miracle. There is nothing to be 
gained by abuse of the Postmaster. The thing to do is 
to bring pressure to bear upon the powers in Washing- 
ton to give him the needed means and the needed help. 


DEL Soars 


NEGLECTFUL RECITALISTS 


The wholesale stupidity of recent song recital pro- 
grams is probably without precedent in the local musical 
annals of the past decade. That singers in the construc- 
tion of such programs exhibit, ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred, a sub-normal mentality is an ancient tale. 
But in their unintelligence they are, at least, imitative. 
So that if a handful can be directed along higher paths 
hope exists that the rest may automatically follow. 
More than ever is there need of such propulsive guid- 
ance, not to say coercion, at present. For with the very 
extensive rejection of the classics—Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Franz, Strauss, Wolf and others of their nation 
—the musical level of the average vocal recital is ap- 
pallingly low. Of course New York audiences, devoid 
of a single drop of Junker or Bolshevik blood, have on 
every occasion shown an almost special favor to these 
masters, even when their works were sung in German. 
It is perfectly practical to give them in English, as 
artists like Louis Graveure, John McCormack and Evan 
Williams have shown, and as MUSICAL AMERICA has 
been urgently contending. Yet a suggestion of this 
alternative to a singer generally brings a gaping re- 
joinder to the effect that “I never thought of that,” 
or else a shiftless “They don’t go well in English and 
translations are bad,” regardless of the precedent set 
by England in this connection. 

But the point at present issue does not concern the 
German master-songs as much as the neglected ones of 
other nations available to stop the gap to a greater or 
lesser extent. It needs but a superficial observation to 
make plain that in empty banality or else noisome trash 
is being sought the substitute for the customary vertebrez 
of the program. The refuse heaps of music are indus- 
triously picked and pillaged, the unworked gold mines 
blithely ignored. Russian trash, Swedish trash, Danish 
trash, French trash, English trash and native trash 
preponderates to an extent that makes the song recital 
to-day an ordeal culminating in exasperation or dull 
stupefaction. A great deal of irresponsible pretense of 
“encouraging American talent” results ultimately in the 
effectual discouragement thereof through the propaga- 
tion of cheap or soggy messes by composers of desperate 
mediocrity. Meantime great American songs gather 
dust on publishers’ shelves. 

Through the revolving years MusIcAL AMERICA has 
lectured those individuals who raise their voices in the 
recital halls on the matchless, though nearly undiscov- 
ered, beauties of Edward MacDowell’s songs. Yet there 
prevails among such people an inexplicable notion that 
these lyrics are too familiar to require present exploita- 
tion, that MacDowell, being nearly ten years dead and 
reasonably familiar by name, can well be spared further 
attentions. But ask these folks their opinion of so 
superb a song as “Fair Springtide,” and inquiry will 
quickly disclose thzt they never heard of it. And for 
much the same reasons one never meets with the glori- 
ous set of “Eight Songs,” or the four containing such 
jewels of the first water as “The Swan Bent Low” and 
“As the Gloaming Shadows Creep”; or with “Con- 
stancy,” or “Sunrise,” or “Tyrant Love,” or the exquisite 
“Tdyll,” or “Menie,” or “My Jean.” Yet among these 
are some of the great songs of all time, as infintely su- 
perior to the watery and puerile imitations of the Euro- 
pean modernists and the paltry salon lyrics as the inspi- 
rations of Schubert are to those of Reinhart and Zelter. 

And there are other Americans, writers of consum- 
mate talent, whose works suffer from this same blight 








of ignorance and neglect because, forsooth, singers 
swallow whatsoever publishers unload upon them, too 
lazy or too infirm cf purpose. to search for themselves, 
or else because the instinct of blind imitation forces 
them to goose-step after the rest of their unnumbered 
species. ' 

Their attitude toward the great lyrics of Russia, of 
Scandinavia and of other-allied or neutral countries 
across the sea carries on the tradition of stupidity. 
There are songs of Moussorgsky rarely, if ever, done, 
yet supremely deserving. Rubinstein’s “Persian Songs” 
are not even a name to hundreds of recital-goers, but 
they are rich in beauties. Chopin wrote a handful of 
enchanting songs, of which most singers are serenely 
oblivious. Except a few, grown familiar to vocalists by 
force of repetition, what is heard of the superlative in- 
spirations of Grieg? It is a shameful oversight that 
withholds from popular enjoyment such samples of 
celestial genius as “On the Journey Home,” “At 
Mother’s Grave,” “Good Morning,” “The Youth,” “The 
Mountain Maid,’ “Minstrel’s Song,” “Ragna,”’ “At a 
Young Woman’s Bier”—to cite only a few in demon- 
stration that Grieg wrote other things than “I Love 
Thee,” “A Swan,” “Take Good Heed” and “Eros.” 

It has not taken the existing.emergency to illustrate 
forcibly these sins of omission. But the curtailment 
of the supply of classics suddenly makes them appear 
as scarlet. The time is one of trial for singers. So far 
they have been found grievously wanting. 
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Edgar Schofield, New York Bass-Baritone, and M. 
Teresa Thompson of the John W. Frothingham Offices 


Edgar Schofield, bass-baritone, of New York, and M. 
Teresa Thompson, treasurer of John W. Frothingham, 
Inc., in the accompanying picture are shown in the 
Frothingham offices in AZolian Hall discussing plans for 
the tour of the Canadian Northwest which Mr. Schofield 
will make in March. Just a year ago he visited the 
principal cities of Western Canada as assisting artist 
with Mme. Edvina, and became so popular with his 
audiences that he is going back again. This time sev- 
eral additional cities will be visited, including Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Regina, Edmonton, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon. 


Zoellner—The Zoellner Quartet has had its full share 
of the tribulations that fall to artists touring in war- 
time. Scheduled for an appearance at the State Normal 
School at Bowling Green, O., the quartet was unable to 
appear on account of the low temperature of the audi- 
torium, due to lack of coal. On Dec. 17 the Zoellners 
were to have appeared at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, but their train arrived fifteen hours late 
and the concert did not take place. 


Leginska—Tuesday, Dec. 11, is regarded by Ethel 
ay aH the pianist, as one of the most eventful days 
in her life. On that day she made an effort to jump from 
Ann Arbor, Mich., to Zanesville, Ohio, for a concert 
engagement and though almost twenty-four hours were 
spent on trolley, train and in taxicab the artist failed 
to reach the last named city in time to present her pro- 
gram in the evening. She remained over, however, for 
the next day and gave her concert Wednesday night. 


Aleock—During a recent concert tour of the West 
Merle Alcock, American contralto, had concerts sched- 
uled at many of the different State Normal schools and 
to her delight found the football season in full swing at 
many of them. Back in her student days at Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, there was no more ardent football 
enthusiast than Merle Alcock. There was not a game 
that she missed and she can discourse as fluently on the 
technique of touchdowns and forward passes as she can 
on breath control, head tones and similar subjects re- 
lated to voice culture. 
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66 Q]\ THICS FOR MUSICIANS!” This 

is the slogan of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Music Teachers’ Association, so 
H. P., our correspondent, informs us, 
adding that the members of this enter- 
prising association “are anxious to place 
the profession on a higher basis, and are 
planning adoption of ethics such as are 
known in other professions.” 


A noble undertaking, worthy of the 
attention of all musicians. Only objec- 
tion is that if the scheme succeeds music 
teachers will have no place to go when 
they are released from these bonds of 
fiesh. Paradise will be located in Louis- 


ville. 
* * «* 


We never knew the exact meaning of 
the term “joint recital” until the other 
day, when we attended a recital in a cer- 
tain hall downtown. The place looked 
like one. 

* - * 


Samson ? 
Oh, he’s off for, the holidays. 


We Prefer Fliegender’s ‘* Hollander” 


The Evening World has discovered an- 
other composer. Recently the headline 
man casually mentioned Bori’s “Goda- 
noff.” This week we observe 

Grace’s “Aida.” 
* * * 


Music Lessons by Mail 


That Nemesis of fraudulent advertis- 
ers, the New York Tribune’s “Ad Visor,” 
again trains his guns on a musical hum- 
bug. This time it is a “school of music” 
which offers to teach correspondents 
to sing and play various instruments 
without any cost. The “Ad Visor” 
writer observes with sound sense that 
“it is extremely doubtful if music can 
be taught by mail. The position of the 
hand and fingers at the piano, the plac- 
ing of the bow on the violin, the proper 
control of the breath in singing—these 
are things which cannot be regulated at 
long distance. They require the constant 


and untiring vigilance of a teacher, pres- . 


ent in the flesh rather than in an en- 
velope. There are already too many 
piano strummers, nerve-shattering cor- 
netists and sour-voiced nightingales in 
the world.” ; 

So mote it be! , 


Mistreating a Great Movement 
[From Burlington, Ia., Correspondence. ] 


Madame Stenger of this city is entitled 
to the honor of pulling off the first Com- 
munity Singing event im this city, at 
Remey Hall recently, and was a great 
success. The Hall was packed and the 
singing greatly enjoyed. 
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This, according to Viafora, illustrates 
the difficulty some pupils experience in 
studying under certain teachers. 


Making Doctors and Professors 


The Pacific Coast Musician takes ex- 
ception to the more or less prevalent 
practice of promiscuously conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Music. Only certain 
of our institutions of recognized and zeal- 
ously guarded standards should award 
this degree, argues the P. C. M. 

You are perfectly right, P. C. M., but 
Lordy, why should we be disturbed over 
the matter? We both know certain 
proudly strutting “Doctors of Music” 
who couldn’t distinguish a seventh chord 
from a burglar, but why disturb the tran- 
quility of these good souls? 

If they only knew how we all laugh at 
them secretly perhaps they would drop 
their unearned doctorships and profes- 


sorships. Perhaps. 
* * * 


Punishing Wagner 
[Contributed by An =e Correspond- 
ent. 


“From Italy comes the report that a 


| nephew of Cleofonte Campanini, director 


of the Chicago Opera Company, has had 
his name changed from Lohengrin to 
Italo, which was the name of his uncle, 
Italo Campanini, the world-famed tenor. 
Lohengrin Campanini is a dreadful bur- 














MUSICAL NEWS OF THIRTY- 
FIVE YEARS AGO TO-DAY 


“The Mascot” Proves a Gold Mine—Lucca Creates a Furore in 
**Carmen’’—Archer’s Organ Recitals Popular 














USIC AND DRAMA, the leading 

periodical of its kind, which was 

edited by John C. Freund, contained the 

following news in its issue of Dec. 30, 
1882: 


Frederick Archer has in four short 
weeks, proved that organ recitals can 
be made popular here, and he intends 
establishing them permanently. As to 
the artistic value of Mr. Archer’s ef- 
forts, both press ‘and public are for 
once agreed. 

* *” * 

It is stated that the lessee of the 
Bouffes-Parisiennes, has made in two 
years $500,000 off the rights to “La 
Mascotte.” 


* * * 


Mme. Patti charges $7 a seat to hear 
her sing now. Twenty-eight years ago 
when under J. Nixon’s management, the 
charge was twenty-five cents. 

* * os 


The ladies of Denver appeared in full 


dress at Mme. Nilsson’s concert at the 
Tabor Opera House. 
* * + 

The regular winter season of Italian 
opera closed Friday evening in a blaze of 
glory. The Academy was crowded. The 
opera was Donizetti’s “Linda of Chamou- 
nix,” which, strange to say, was never a 
favorite here, although in our opinion it 
is one of the best creations of Donizetti. 
Of Mme. Patti it can only be said that 
she was all that could be desired. 


The second concert of the season of 
that excellent organization, the New 
York Philharmonic Club, was given at 
Chickering Hall last week. It must be 
pleasant for the club to know that their 
efforts are beginning to be appreciated. 


BERLIN.—On the 2nd Lucca commenced 
with “Carmen” an engagement at the 
Royal Opera House. Not one-quarter of 
the people could obtain seats in spite of 
the fact that the price of admission was 
doubled. 


den to bear through life, it must be ad- 
mitted, but still it might have been worse. 
Suppose his parents had been moved 
by another German opera, Gétterdame- 
rung Campanini might have been the re- 
sult.” 

* * * 


Why Some Critics Omit Food 


We don’t know who is responsible for 
the Government ruling which compels all 
critics to pay the ten per cent tax on con- 
cert tickets, but we have a strong sus- 
picion that he is some former artist who 
made a New York début. 

Our childlike opinion is that the con- 
cert manager who takes half of his 
clients’ earnings should foot the bill for 
the war tax. 

As the situation stands, it’s like this: 

First Critic: “Hey, what are you do- 
ing without your overcoat on a day like 
this?” 

SECOND CriTIc: “I  j-u-s-st pa-pa- 
pawned it t-t-to p-p-p-pay the wa-war 
t-taxes 0-o-on  to-to-night’s co-co-con- 
certs!” 

+ * * 


Try This on a New Year’s Call 


[Stolen from Somewhere in the Office] 


“Baby is naturally gifted for music.” 
“How do you know?” 
“You should see how she plays on the 
linoleum !” 
CANTUS FIRMUS. 
BF Se Me Se Ne MS 


AUSTIN’S ‘WAR CHORUS’ TO 
CONTINUE ITS ACTIVIT!ES 


Choral Body and Orchestra Announce a 
Second Concert for Next Month 
—Teachers Elect Officers 


AUSTIN, TEX., Dec. 15.—The past week 
has witnessed several events of im- 
portance in the local musical world, the 
first of which was the business meeting 
and annual election of officers of the 
Music ‘Teachers’ Association. Prof. 
Frank L. Reed was unanimously re- 
elected president; Prof. H. Guest Collins, 
first vice-president; Arthur Saft, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Charles G. Norton, 
secretary; Mrs. M. F. Thornton, treas- 
urer. These officers with Mrs. Arthur 
Saft and Miss Willie Haines constitute 
the board of directors. 

The choral committee of the “war 
chorus and orchestra,” of which H. L. 
Clamp is director, is arranging for a 
second concert to be given late in Janu- 
ary. The chorus achieved so much suc- 
cess at the concert given for the relief 
of the Belgian children that it was de- 
cided to allow the good work to go on. 
This is especially wel@ome news, as Aus- 
tin has been in need of a good chorus 
for a long time. About 125 persons are 
connected with the chorus and orchestra. 

Musicians of Austin are congratulat- 
ing themselves over the recent addition 
to their circles of Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Bonnell Pomeroy, who have recently 
come to this city from Helena, Ark. Mr. 
Pomeroy received his early musical 
training in St. Paul’s Cathedral at Fond 
du lac, Wis. Later, continuing his 
studies, he traveled abroad and was a 
pupil of Guilmant in Paris and of Sir 
George Martin in London. Mr. Pomeroy 
has succeeded Bertram T. Wheatley as 
organist of St. David’s Episcopal Church 
and is busily engaged in the develop- 
ment of a choir of boy voices. a 








Miss Peegé Aids Webster Brooks Trio 
in Waltham (Mass.) Concert 


WALTHAM, MASss., Dec. 14.—Max Don- 
ner, violinist; Carl Webster, ’cellist, and 
Cora Gooch Brooks, pianist—known as 
the Webster Brooks Trio—gave a concert 
here last evening in the nineteenth an- 
nual Congregational Club concert course. 
The artists were assisted by Charlotte 
Peegé, contralto, and Fred T. Bearse, 
organist. An interesting program of en- 
semble and solo numbers was presented. 
Besides his playing with the trio, Mr. 
Donner was heard in violin solos, his 
work in both being performed with much 
artistry. Miss Peegé sang the “Jeanne 
d’Arc” aria (Tschaikowsky) and groups 
of English songs, which showed to ad- 
vantage the quality, compass and control 
of her fine voice. 





Pupils Benefit by Reading It 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Inclosed find check covering my yearly 
subscription. Your paper is found on 
the reference table at my studio. My 
gets find great benefit in reading it. 

ay you continue to fight for musical 
America! 


Dr. RALPH H. MAZZIOTTA. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1917. 


COLUMBUS ADMIRES 
HADLEY SYMPHONY 


Stransky Gives Native Work at 
First Local Symphonic 
Event of Season 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 18.—The Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, gave a concert in 
Memorial Hall last night, the soloist be- 
ing Grace Hamilton Morrey, pianist. 

The program, which opened with an 
inspiring performance of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” was an exceedingly 
interesting specimen. It contained Henry 
Hadley’s Symphony, “North, East, South 
and West,” which was given its local 
premiére on this occasion. The work 
aroused intense interest and left local 
music-lovers with the hope that it would 
be heard in Columbus again in the near 
future. 

The other orchestra numbers were the 
melodious “L’Arlésienne” Suite of Bizet 
and the “Tannhaduser” Overture, both of 
which were received with delight by the 
audience. Mrs. Morrey played the B 
‘lat Minor Concerto by Tschaikowsky. 
She demonstrated the possession of a 
commanding technique and _ brilliant 
style, added to exquisitely beautiful tone. 
Her extra number, which the audience 
demanded, was the Grainger transcrip- 
tion of “Would God I Were the Tender 
Apple Blossom.” 

This was the first orchestra concert 
of the Columbus season, which has but 
three booked. Outside of the Women’s 
Music Club and the John McCormack 
concert, the audiences have been very 
small, doubtless owing to war conditions. 

Camp Sherman, at Chillicothe, has be- 
gun bi-weekly concerts, the first of which 
was furnished last night by Albert 
Riemenschneider, pianist; John O. Sam- 
uels, baritone, and Anna Vogt Bender, 
contralto. Cecil Fanning, the concert 
baritone, is here for a few weeks and 
very busy helping with these concerts for 
the soldiers in Camp Sherman. 

A Red Cross unit has been raised by 
Wallace School and Conservatory. It 
has been arranged to give regular con- 
certs at Rankin Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Maximilian Mitnitsky, head of 
the piano department, and Virgilia Wal- 
lace, head of the vocal department. The 
entire proceeds will be given to the Red 
Cross work. ELLA May SMITH. 


TRUSTEE SUES HAMMERSTEIN 











Litigation Over a Transfer of Stock— 
Wife and Others Named 


Suit has been brought in the Federal 
District Court by Nathaniel A. Elsberg, 
trustee in bankruptcy for Oscar Ham- 
merstein, to ascertain the rights and 
equities in 5000 shares of the stock of 
the Hammerstein Opera Company. The 
plaintiff names Oscar Hammerstein, his 
wife, Emma Swith Hasimerstein; Morris 
Gest, Inc.; Lyle D. Andrews and Brady 
Greer as defendants. Mr. Elsberg asks 
that the assignment by Mr. Hammer- 
stein of 4998 shares of the Hammerstein 
Opera Company to his wife be declared 
fraudulent. He alleges that said trans- 
fer of all but two shares to his wife was 
done with intent to injure his creditors. 
The other two shares are held by’ Greer 
and Andrews. In addition to the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, the company owns the 
Republic Theater, which is capitalized at 
$500,000. The former theater is at pres- 
ent leased to Morris Gest, Inc., and Mr. 
Elsberg asks that the corporation be re- 
strained from paying rent for the build- 
ing to the Hammerstein interests. 





Zoellners Give Well-Devised Program 
in Brooklyn 


The Zoellner Quartet gave a charming 
concert of chamber music in the Concert 
Hall of the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Monday evening,’ Dec. 17, under the 
auspices of the Institute. The first num- 
ber was a Haydn Quartet in four move- 
ments, played smoothly and with facile 
technique. Then followed a Suite for 
Two Violins and Piano, by Goossens, Op. 
6, very delightfully given, followed by “A 
Rain Song” by Sinigaglia, two “Indian 
Dances” by Charles Skilton, and finally, 
Arthur Hartmann’s “Hymnus,” to which 
the composer listened in the audience. It 
was given a worthy performance. The 
encores accorded by the quartet included 
a Sixteenth Century Minuet by Vallusin 
and a Russian Folk Song, aryangee by 
Kessmayer. 4. % & 
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MILWAUKEE UNITES FOR MASS SINGING 





City’s Loyalty Legion and Civic 
Music Association Take 
Up Work 


MILWAUKEE, WISs., Dec. 22.—Commu- 
nity singing in Milwaukee is about to be 
put upon an organized basis through the 
combined efforts of the Loyalty Legion 
and the Civic Music Association. 

Winfield Gaylord has been delegated 
by the Loyalty Legion to take over the 
task of assembling the various members 


of these associations in which he is be- 
ing ably assisted by Dr. Warren B. Hill 
and Carl Skinrood. 

There are at present sixteen or seven- 
teen chapters in Milwaukee of the Loy- 
alty Legion, which have their meetings 
at various intervals and places. The in- 


tention is to provide through the medium 
of the Civic Music Association competent 
leaders who will at these meetings teach 
the songs to the members. After the in- 
dividual groups are familiar with them 
there will be meetings of the combined 
chapters. It is hoped that the social 
centers’ choruses as well as the various 
choral societies will later co-operate in 
one big community sing. One point is 
worthy of particular emphasis, and that 
is that while the old songs will not be 
neglected, the new ones will be special- 
ized—the songs that are of interest be- 
cause of the present situation. 

The whole idea is unquestionably a 
fine one and should meet with quick re- 
sponse. People all love to sing and the 
enthusiasm which is created by large 
masses engaged in music making was 
demonstrated during the recent engage- 
— here of the naval training station 

and. 





ARGENTINE SINGER HELD 
AS LUXBURG ACCOMPLICE 





Helena Theodorini Apprehended Off 
Coast of Spain by French Cruiser— 
Was in New York Last Winter 


The Argentine public has lost a popu- 
lar idol in the arrest of Helena Theodor- 
ini as a spy in the employ of Count Lux- 
burg, former German minister and in- 
stigator of the “sunk without trace” 
order, says a dispatch from Buenos Ayres 
to the New York Morning Telegraph. La 
Theodorini, an opera singer, took pas- 
sage on board a steamer bound for Eu- 
rope together with a group of theatrical 
friends of Luxburg. She was arrested 
by officers of a French cruiser. 

The steamship was halted off Monte- 
video by British cruisers and some of 
the others of the theatrical group were 
placed under arrest. but Theodorini was 
not molested until the steamship was 
overhauled by a French cruiser off the 
Spanish coast. 

News that the cruiser had taken her 
from the passenger steamship on 
charges of espionage came as a surprise 
to Theodorini’s admirers in Buenos 
Ayres, for the general public did not 
know, as did diplomatic circles, that she 
had been in recent years a great friend of 
Count Luxburg and a member of a circle 
of theatrical women who were dined and 
wined at the residence of the German 
diplomat. 

La Theodorini came to Buenos Ayres 
in 1884. Singing leading parts in operas 
she soon achieved a wide reputation and 


‘afterward became so attached to Argen- 


tine audiences that she made her home in 
that city. Since then she has figured in 
the musical and theatrical life of Argen- 
tina, although she had retired from the 
operatic stage. 

One of her acts which endeared her 
to the Argentine public was her applica- 
tion for naturalization inasmuch as 


she was the first woman of a foreign 
country to take such a step. Last year 
she paid a visit to New York, where she 
was entertained by the Metropolitan 
Opera stars. She returned to Buenos 
Ayres in February last. 


THE GIDEONS RESUME TOUR 








Give Recitals of Folk-Songs in Cities of 
East and South 


Boston, Dec. 21.—Constance and 
Henry Gideon, whose recitals of folk 
music have become a Christmas feature 
of the Boston Public Library series of 
Sunday afternoon lectures, presented re- 
cently an entirely new program before 
an audience that filled the Lecture Hall 
an hour before the opening of the pro- 
gram. Taking as their topic “Folk Song 
in North America,” Mr. and Mrs. Gid- 
eon offered a group of indigenous songs, 
including Indian fragments, cowboy bal- 
lads and negro “Spirituals’”; second 
group of adapted songs of foreign birth, 
French Canadian, Spanish, American 
and Kentucky Mountain, and finally a 
group of folk-like and patriotic songs. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gideon sang a program of “Folk Songs 
of the Allies” in the Hall of the Unitar- 
ian Church, Dedham, for war relief. 

With Mrs. Gideon as singer and Mr. 
Gideon as accompanist and commentator, 
the pair will open their January tour at 
the Free Synagogue Forum on Sunday 
night, Dec. 30, in New York City. On 
Jan. 7, they will appear before the Edge- 
worth Club of Stwickley, Pa., and on 
Jan. 9, they will be in Memphis, and 
Jan. 10 in New Orleans. They plan to 
return to Boston late in January. 





Give Recital of Louis E. Johns’s Works 
in New York 
A recital of the compositions of Louis 


Edgar Johns was given at Hunter Col- 
lege Auditorium, New York, on the eve- 
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resumes her recital 
work, after 3 months 
of triumphs in 
opera. 
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ning of Dec. 22. The program, consist- 
ing entirely of vocal numpers, was of- 
fered by Mary Schiller, soprano; Elsie 
Lyon-Deermont, contralto, and Robert 
Maitland, baritone. The songs are all 
musicianly in character and are writ- 
ten with good melodic feeling. Many 
were received with much applause. 


1 
ADMIRABLE PROGRAM BY 
DETROIT ORPHEUS CLUB 


John Barnes Wells Greeted as Soloist 
in Well Devised Program—Soirée 
Honors Fély Clément 


DETROIT, MicH., Dec. 21.—Entering 
upon its seventeenth season (its sixth 
under the leadership of Charles Frederic 
Morse) the Orpheus Club presented a 
program of exceptional merit at the 
Hotel Statler on the evening of Dec. 12. 

The soloist of the occasion was John 
Barnes Wells, a tenor new to Detroit, but 
now firmly established here in popular 
favor. His opening song was Alexander 
Russell’s “In Fountain Court,” which 
displayed a well-controlled legato and 
keen appreciation of delicate tone color- 
ings. Two Negro Spirituals, arranged 
by Burleigh, followed and were cordially 
received, as was “A Song in the Night,” 
by Bartholomew and Campbell Tipton’s 
“Tf I Were a King.” 

The club gave a stirring presentation 
of “Freedom and Right,” by Jan Broeck, 
an exquisite “Serenade” by Chadwick, 
“On the Sea” by Dudley Buck, and 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” in 
which Waldo Fellows sang the solo part. 
In all of these numbers were marked evi- 
dences of the perfect balance, purity of 
tone and true musicianship. After this 
group, as well as “Who Sails with 
Drake,” the club was enthusiastically 
brought back for numerous encores. “Be- 
fore the Dawn,” by W. Franke Harling, 
closed the program. 

On Dec. 5, the Orpheus Club gave a 
concert before the Board of Commerce of 
Pontiac, with Orville Griffiths and David 
H. Appelhof of the club as soloists. On 
Dec. 16, they appeared at the Detroit 
Athletic Club, with Clarence O. Jones as 
soloist, while other successful concerts 
have been given by the organization at 
Camp Custer, Hamilton, Ont., and the 
Ingleside Club of Detroit. 

Mrs. MacKenzie-Wood was the hostess 
at a delightful soirée on the evening of 
Dec. 13, the guest of honor being Mlle. 
Fély Clément, prominent mezzo-soprano 
of the Boston Grand Opera Company. 











é { 

PORTLAND, OrE.—A delightful musicale 
was recently given at the residence of 
John D. Coleman. The latter was host- 
ess to the New England Conservatory 
Club. Martha B. Renolds, pianist, and 
Agnes Watt, soprano, gave the program. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—A_ new classic 
dancer, Melanie Gordon, was presented 
in recital by C. W. O’Connor in a recent 
exhibition of poetic and artistic interpre- 
tations. She was assisted by Harry King, 
violinist, and Jessie Calloway, pianist. 
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boundaries of the composition. 


Minneapolis Journal: 


Mrs. Beach is available 
for recitals of her works 
alone or associated 
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With the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
On December 14th, 1917 


MRS. H. H. 


Played her own piano concerto in C sharp minor 


Said the Minneapolis Morning Tribune the following day: 

‘In the pianoforte concerto, with the composer at the piano, the height of the 
program was attained. In writing this admirable work Mrs. Beach had her subject 
well in hand and developed it with progressive skill, structural cohesion and con- 
vincing logic. Its long first movement is more symphonic than the symphony itself 
and filled with engaging subjects as engagingly handled. The piano part is a rare 
example of artistic skill, combining the justifiable importance of a solo instrument 
with a restraint that keeps it always sympathetically and contributively within the 
The second movement is one of sheer delight from 
beginning to end, the perpetuum mobile of the piano running with sparkling 
continuity above an almost independent orchestral composition of compelling charm. 
The last movement, introduced by an impressive largo, carries out, with the use 
of new and accordant material, the balanced proportions of the whole. 4 

“Mrs. Beach played the concerto with fluency and confident skill. Her person- 
ality accords with her work both as a compos?r and performer, giving the same 
impression of sincerity, modesty and womanly charm. Enthusiastically applauded 
for her dual participation in the performance she preserved the atmosphere of the 
concert by responding with her own Scottish Legend.” 


_ “The piano part was played with resourceful technic and stood revealed as a 
gigantic task worthy of the late Teresa Carreno, the Valkyrie of the Piano, to 
whom it was dedicated by the Sappho of American music.” 


Management—CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Cit, 
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CHORAL ART CLUB HEARD 
IN NEW YORK CONCERT 


Alfred Y. Cornell’s Singers Have Aid of 
Little Symphony, Conducted by 
George Barrére 


The Choral Art Club of Brooklyn, a 
chorus of eighty mixed voices, conducted 
by Alfred Y. Cornell, was heard in con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall, New York, on the 
evening of Dec. 22. The club was as- 
sisted by the Little Symphony, conducted 
by George Barrére. 

The first part of the program con- 
sisted of old Christmas music and the 
second half of modern numbers, includ- 
ing H. T. Burleigh’s ever popular “Deep 
River.” The work of the chorus was ex- 
cellent in every respect. The volume was 
good, without ever being forced, the 


attacks and releases clean and the shad- 
ing effective, though at times a trifle 
sudden in its changes from loud to soft. 

The “Christmas Song from Little Rus- 
sia” was as fine a piece of choral sing- 
ing as has been heard in New York in 
a long time. 

Mr. Barrére’s organization contributed 
Grétry’s ballet music from “Céphale et 
Procris” and Pierné’s suite, “Pour Mes 
Petits Amis,” in which “La Veille de 
Ange Gardien” was the most effective 
number. J. A. H. 








Ganna Walska Heard in Many Concerts 


Mme. Ganna Walska, Polish soprano, 
appeared at the Waldorf-Astoria re- 
cently for the benefit of the Emergency 
Relief Fund; at the Hotel Astor for the 
Christmas fund of the New York Amer- 
ican, and for the Evening Club benefit 
on Dec. 16. Mme. Walska will appear 
in the near future with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, the Detroit Ath- 
letic Club and the New York Mozart 
Society. 





The Police Band of the City of New 
York, now in its fifteenth year, has been 
very active during the fall, having played 
in numerous parades of soldiers going 
off to training camps, besides in various 
concerts. Ptl. August J. Reichert of the 
Forty-second Precinct is conductor. 





UNIONTOWN, Pa.—Several of Fayette 
County’s leading musicians took part in 
the recital which was held in Grace 
Chapel Church, at High House, Pa.,-re- 
cently under the direction of D. Ray Hay- 
den. A. C. Hinton, of Uniontown, had 
charge of the voca] numbers. 





BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—The Bluefield Or- 
chestra gave a concert recently in the 
Bland Street Methodist Church, Jo- 
sephine Follansbee of Roanoke and Vin- 
cent Paoliello were soloists. James El- 
mer Brown is conductor and Mr. Paoliello 
is concert master of the orchestra. 


A. BEACH 


With String Quartettes 
Violinists 
Vocalists 
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Gathers to 


Appeal of “Lament,” as Voiced by Gatti’s Leading Tenor, Irresistible as Ever—Metropolitan 
Forces Heard in the Operatic ‘““Twins’’—Florence Easton Admired as ‘‘Santuzza’’—Works 
Are Well Cast—Stokowski Orchestra Plays a Scandinavian Program—Kindler and 
Seagle in Second Morning Musicale 


Philadelphia’s Largest Audience of Season 
flear Caruso Sing *Canio”’ 





By H. T. CRAVEN 

















JILADELPHIA, Dec. 24.—It is a le- 

gitimate deduction that the Metropol- 
itan held its largest audience of the sea- 
son last Tuesday evening primarily be- 
cause Caruso’s Canio had been billed. The 
appeal of the “Lament” as voiced by Mr. 
Gatti’s leading tenor is apparently inex- 
tinguishable. From the box office stand- 
point the Caruso “Pagliaccio” has sub- 
stantially consoling features. Even war- 
time economies fade away before it, and 
thus the crowd which heard Leoncavallo’s 
popular opera on Tuesday was the larg- 
est assembled this season here for any en- 
tertainment—musical or dramatic. 

But though “I Pagliacci” was the finan- 
cial bulwark and was moreover admira- 
bly given, the finest artistic honors of the 
evening were triumphantly carried off by 
the performance of its sister opera. “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana” was better sung, more 
sympathetically acted and subjected to 
more intelligent stage direction than in 
many years in this city. The writer re- 
calls the vivid and passionately sincere 
Santuzza of Emma Calvé. That was a 
memorable lyrico-dramatic portrait, but 
it is rivaled at last by the art of Florence 
Easton, as displayed in Mascagni’s famil- 
iar work. 

Advance reports of her gifts were 
promising, but nothing like their present 
expansion and development were fore- 
shadowed. Her training and experience in 
association with her talented husband, 
Francis McLennan, have resulted in the 
enrichment of the American stage—for 
the Canadian boundary, across which 
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Miss Easton’s birthplace lies, is almost 
negligible nowadays—with a dramatic so- 
prano, whose voice is fresh, appealing and 
fitted to the most exacting rdéles, and 
whose acting is stamped with simplicity, 
conviction and taste. 

Santuzza, as she will always do, if 
properly handled, dominated the thrilling 
performance which quickened with new 
life a long-established operatic “bro- 
mide.” Luckilv her interpretation seemed 
to inspire her coadjutors to brilliant ef- 
forts. Paul Althouse, in whose rise to 
distinction music-lovers here are espe- 
cially interested, since he was formerly a 
star of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
was a capital Turiddu, singing with opu- 
lent tonal volume and acting with discre- 
tion in a réle whose essentially Latin 
qualities appear a trifle foreign to his 
temperament. 

Thomas Chalmers as Alfio made his 
first appearance here with the Metropol- 
itan. His fine, well-trained, but not es- 
pecially vigorous baritone presented the 
rather shallow music which Mascagni 
wrote for this character with unwonted 
effectiveness. Oddly enough Flora Pe- 
rini, who dressed the part of Lola with 
keen appreciation of its dramatic values, 
was the only Italian member of a cast 
which entered with exceptional power 
into the spirit of the hot-blooded little op- 
era. Marie Mattfeld was a capable Lu- 
cia, and Roberto Moranzoni, making his 
first visit here since the Boston Opera 
Company days, again demonstrated the 
fact that he is one of the best operatic 
conductors extant. With refreshing au- 
thority and meticulous care he eliminated 
much of “Cavalleria’s” hackneyed flavor. 
Under his direction the intermezzo seemed 
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to have a legitimate place in the score. 

Save for Mario Laurenti’s Silvio, the 
“Pagliacci” performance was nearly iden- 
tical with the one heard here late last 
last season. Caruso, in fine voice and sing- 
ing with his old freedom, so happily re- 
stored recently in “Manon Lescaut,” 
coped with all lyric exactions with mag- 
nificent assurance. The general confi- 
dence of his bearing was not, however, 
without its disadvantages as regards 
histrionism, since the tenor saw fit to 
trick out his portrait of Canio with by- 
play embroideries that were often dis- 
concerting and sometimes frankly silly. 

Claudia Muzio repeated her excellent 
Nedda portrayal. Amato’s J'onio provoked 
the usual applause, and of course genu- 
ine enthusiasm in the Prologue, and Lau- 
renti’s Silvio proved quite the most satis- 
fying lately disclosed here. Pietro Audisio 
was the Beppe. Moranzoni’s conducting 
had merits similar to those of his “Cava- 
lleria” reading. All in all the much ex- 
ploited double bill fully justified the fre- 
quency of its presentation. 

A Scandinavian Program 

Transportation delays in the delivery 
of scores for the English program prom- 
ised by Leopold Stokowski for the regular 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts in the 
Academy on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday night, necessitated a change of mu- 
sical roster. The Scandinavian concert, 
originally booked for a later date in the 


season, was substituted. There was no 
soloist. 
The term “Scandinavian” was rather 


freely used, since two of the most strik- 
ing features of the program were accred- 
ited to Jean Sibelius of Finland, a coun- 
try whose inhabitants, save for a super- 
ficial admixture of Swedish blood, are 
not racially akin to the peoples of King 
Haakon’s and King Gustav’s realms. 

Program titles aside, however, the pres- 
ence of these Sibelius numbers was en- 
tirely welcome. The tone poem, “En 
Saga,” was the most important offering. 
The composer’s imaginative poetic gifts 
are strikingly revealed in this impressive 
work. It is instinct with an atmosphere 
of primitive heroism and with the youth 
of romance, while its sense of epic trag- 
edy is striking and pervasive. Musically 
it is replete with instrumental inventive- 
ness and melodically it has the same mys- 
tical beauty that is so moving in “The 
Swan of Tuonela.” The “Valse Triste” 
was rapturously received. 

Sinding, Grieg, Jaernefeldt and Svend- 
sen were the strictly Scandinavian com- 
posers represented. The art of the first- 
named routine, scholarly, but rather un- 
inspired, was exhibited in his Symphony 
in D Minor. This is a noisy number, 
elaborately orchestrated after the Gold- 


mark fashion, tuneful and yet without 
real beauty. Genius, however, made its 
claims in Grieg’s Symphonic Dance No. 2 
and in his delicately sentimental “Aften- 
stemning.” Jaernefeldt’s “Prazludium”’ 
and Svendsen’s “Rapsodie Norwegienne”’ 
completed a program lighter in musical 
substance than any Mr. Stokowski has 
submitted here this season. Its interpre- 
tation reached a high plane of artistry 
and its blithe qualities were not on the 
whole out of place as a prelude to a holi- 
day period. 

The second of the morning musicales 
in the Bellevue-Stratford series was nota- 
ble last Monday for an exhibition of ex- 
quisite ’cello playing by Hans Kindler of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Luscious 
tone, expert technique and a fine inter- 
pretative sense are attributes of this ac- 
complished virtuoso’s art. He offered an 
Adagio and an Allegro by J. B. Breval, 
his own arrangement of a Chopin waltz, 
a Larghetto Lamentoso by Godowsky, an 
Allegro Appassionato by Saint-Saéns, a 
Romance by~Arensky, Cui’s “Orientale”’ 
and Davidoff’s “At the Fountain.” The 
other soloist was Oscar Seagle, the bari- 
tone, who displayed a wide range of mu- 
sical styles in extremely diversified num- 
bers. Among them were the melodious 
old aria “Eri Tu” from “The Masked 
Ball”; a group of Negro “Spirituals” by 
Burleigh; the same composer’s “The Lily 
and the Dove,” Horseman’s “Are You the 
Evening Cloud?” Sulze’s “Clair de Lune” 
and Fourdrain’s “Carnaval.” Mr. Sea- 
gle’s English diction was particularly 
commendable. His efficient accompanist 
was Walter Golde, while talented Ellis 
Clark Hammann of this city gave pianis- 
tic assistance to Mr. Kindler. 





, 

Red Cross Concert Given in Yonkers 

YONKERS, N. Y., Dec. 21.—A joint re- 
cital was given Thursday evening, Dec. 
20, by Robert W. Wilkes, pianist; David 
Nemser, violinist, and Harold Land, bari- 
tone, in Masonic Hall, for the benefit of 
the local Red Cross. This is the first of 
a series of Red Cross concerts which will 
be given in Yonkers this season. Mr. 
Wilkes played the Grieg Concerto, ac- 
companied on the second piano by Edna 
Allan. Mr. Nemser gave two groups of 
selections; he was particularly effective 
in those pieces requiring delicacy and re- 
finement of tone and expression. Mr. 
Land, who possesses a voice of great 
power and richness, also sang two 
groups of songs. 

The audience was led in community 
singing by Will R. Reeves. Mr. Reeves 
and Forbes Fancher were the accom- 
panists. R. W. W. 





Stock Forces Give Concerts for Soldiers 
and Sailors 


CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 22.—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra is planning to give 
concerts during January for the sailors 
of the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion and also for the men of the National 
Army in training at Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ill. In October Mr. Stock’s forces 
went down to Fort Sheridan, where they 
gave a concert for the men of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Camp. 


GRAFTON, W. VAa.—A concert was giv- 
en by the choir of Andrews M. E. Church 
on Dec. 16 under the direction of John 
Marville. Solos were offered by Hattie 
Forman, Miss Palley, Mr. Federer and 
Mr. Marvell. 











San Franctace “Prcoo “Praceeo 
A California Suite 5» Frederick Jacobi 


Played by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, Conductor, on Dec. 6 and 9 


San Francisco Call and Post: 


A long felt musical want was filled to the 
complete satisfaction of both music lovers 
and Californians at the fifth concert of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra at the 
Cort Theater yesterday afternoon. The ful- 
fillment was none other than the interpret- 
ing of California’s past, tinged with the 
glow of Spanish glory—through a musical 
medium, in the symphonic form. 

It remained for Frederick Jacobi’s ‘‘Califor- 
nia Suite,’’ which was given its premiere 
yesterday under the baton of Alfred Hertz, 
to translate the whole big note and to give 
the fullest expression of the colorful and 
picturesque days of the cavaliero and the 
padre. 

COMPOSER PRESENT 

The young composer, himself a San Fran- 
ciscan, whose talent has been recognized in 
the East, was in the audience to hear the 
enthusiastic approval which greeted the work 
and to acknowledge his gratitude, both to the 
audience artd to Conductor Hertz. 

The first movement of the suite, ‘‘Car- 
melo,’’ is described as the awakening, or the 
sunrise over the peaceful valley of Carmel. 
It is tranquilly beautiful, with depth and 
richness. The second movement, ‘‘Fiesta in 
Monterey,” shared honors with the finale, 
‘“‘Easter Sunday at Santa Barbara,’’ in win- 


ning great applause. It is essentially spirited 


dance music, with a background of tender 
melody. 
The third movement, ‘‘Dolores,’’ has a 


poetic distinctiveness and is convincing as 
a moonlight mood picture of the cemetery of 
Dolores. 


Redfern Mason in San Francisco Examiner: 
Fred Jacobi’s ‘California’ 

of the soil. 
‘*Dolores’’ is an 

shortest of the 


Suite is born 
elegy and, though the 
movements, one of the most 
charming. The concluding number, ‘‘Easter 
Sunday at Santa Barbara,’’ shows the com- 
poser architecturally, if the term may be 
used of music, at his best. The ideal of the 
ecclesiastical beginnings of California and 
the composer’s dream of the California that 
is to be are woven together in a tonal tapes- 
try that is structurally interesting and full 
of poetry. 

Mr. Jacobi is in his 
but he has the formal sense as. well, 
though I think he sometimes willingly sac- 
rifices contour to color. It is along the line 
of formal development that I should like to 
see him move hereafter. 

The suite appeals to the imagination; it 
gives the ruminative side of our being some- 
thing to feed on, and I hope we shall soon 
hear it repeated 


impressionist stage; 
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MISHAPS ATTEND 
BILTMORE VOCALISTS 


Anna Case Ill, Mme. Rappold 
Loses Voice in Midst 
of Offerings 


Four is the unlucky number for the 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales. It 
was the fourth number of the series that 
was given before the usual large audi- 
ence on Friday morning, Dec. 21, and 
four artists were scheduled to appear. 
Anna Case, who was to have been heard 
in two groups of songs, became suddenly 


ill and her place on the program was 
taken by Mme. Marie Rappold of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Mme. Rappold evinced great difficulty 
in singing her opening aria, the “Vissi 
d’Arte” from “Tosca.” In her second 
group, while singing the Gretchaninoff 
“Cradle Song,’ the soprano threw up 
her hands and announced that her voice 
was growing worse by the minute. She 
sang the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” 
which was to have ended the program, 
and left the stage. 

In the opening number, however, the 
Biltmore audience greeted a singer who 
is heard too seldom on New York con- 
cert programs, James Stanley, basso. Mr. 
Stanley’s offerings included “Caesar’s 
Lament,” Handel; Stock’s “Route March- 
ing” from the Kipling poem, and Speaks’s 
“On the Road to Mandalay.” Mr. Stan- 
ley’s diction was a delight and his voice 
has a ringing freshness that is quite as 
captivating as it is unusual. His sing- 
ing of “Route Marching” was a vivid bit 
of work, admirably done. For an extra 
number he gave another Speaks song, 
“When the Boys Come Home.” 

Mischa Elman was, as usual, warmly 
welcomed in a program that included the 
Wagner-Wilhelmj “Siegfried Para- 
phrase,” his own arrangement of the 
Albeniz “Tango” and violin arrange- 
ments of Rissland, Chopin, Schubert and 
Wieniawski compositions, generously 
supplemented by additional numbers. 
Mary Warfel, harpist, was another art- 
ist to receive sincere appreciation for 
her wholly admirable playing of Zabel, 
Hasselmans and Verdalle compositions. 

Accompaniments for Mme. Rappold 
were played by Richard Hageman, con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Sean Com- 
pany, while A. Russ Patterson supplied 
accompaniments for Mr. Stanley and 
Philip Gordon for Mr. Elman. M.S. 





Women Piano-Tuners New Feature of 
English Industrial Life 


Before the war no one ever heard of 
women piano-tuners in piano manufactur- 
ing houses, but latterly this line of work 
has been thrown open to many women in 
England. According to one woman pio- 
neer the work is found to be exceedingly 
interesting and wages may be expected 
after an apprenticeship of six months. 
She says that a correct and sharp ear, 
the power of concentration and an abund- 
ant fund of patience are as important as 
the “strong wrist” for tuning. In the 


factory workrooms girl workers fit the 
keys, screw them down carefully, and 
regulate the instrument. After this 
there is the first careful tuning, with a 
second following a day or two afterward; 
and when the final phase of polishing and 
finishing is over, another and last tuning 
takes place before the piano goes out 
into the world. There has been much 
discussion in England of late regarding 
women’s capabilities in the field of the 
manufacturing of pianos, but the London 
Globe maintains that in view of the im- 
perative necessity for fighting enemy 
trade after the war pianos and their 
making might well be given an important 
place in the recognized sphere of wom- 
an’s work. 





NEW VITALITY IN MUSIC 





“Awakened Nation Will Always Choose 
to Sing,” Says London “Times” 


“Should the struggle be unhappily pro- 
longed it is clear that the nation’s new 
needs must inccreasingly curtail its old 
pleasures. Music, however, cannot be 
shelved as an old pleasure,” says a writer 
in the London Times. “It is well known 
how that in the present campaign in 
France the indomitable spirit of one 
English officer saved hundreds of dead- 
tired men from capture chiefly by means 
of a bag Pky (which he bought and 
played himself) and a penny whistle 
which was played in turn by two dra- 
goons till he men were marched ten 
miles into safety. With a donation for 
soldier-concerts, kindly sent the other 
day from a man at general headquarters 
in. France, came the remark: ‘It is like 
going without food to be for eight 
months without music.’ In a letter which 
reached me recently another man writes: 
‘My grandson, who came home seriously 
wounded and went to*the front again 
yesterday, said that it (7. e., a certain 
concert) had bucked him up for the rest 
of the war. These are slender instances, 
perhaps, but they might be multiplied; 
and a straw will show which way the 
stream flows. 

“Two facts are made clear about music 
at the moment: There is a new vitality 
discernible in the art. itself and there is 
a new and increasingly urgent need for 
it. When a nation does no more than 
rise and stretch itself, an increased cir- 
culation may be felt. The music of this 
stage may be no more than that of a 
gigantic yawn. But when the mind of 
the nation realizes that a huge task is 
thrust upon it, the energizing processes 
are apparent in every vital department. 
These processes music shares to a pre- 
eminent degree probably because of its 
communicative nature. It is not only 
vital in itself; it is actually a vitalizing 
force. And the simple truth seems to be 
that an awakened nation will always 
choose to sing at its work and will be the 
happier and the more efficient for it.” 





Kipling’s Tribute to Army Bands 


In an article, “France at War—Battle 
Spectacle and a Review,” in the Glasgow 
Herald, Rudyard Kipling several times 
refers to the part played by the band. 
He writes of “massed bands playing a 
tune that seemed like the very pulse of 
France.” Again he says: “All the while 


the band, on a far headland, was telling 
them and telling them (as if they did 
not know!) of the passion and iety 
and high heart of their own land in the 
speech that only they could fully under- 
stand. (To hear the music of a country 
is like hearing a woman think aloud.)” 





Program of Treharne’s Songs Presented 
at Wanamaker’s 


A recital exclusively of songs by Bryce- 
son Treharne was given in the Wana- 
maker auditorium on the afternoon of 
Dec. 19. as the second of the Globé Music 
Club Series. The songs, twenty-one in 
all, divided into four groups, were sung 
by Arthur G. Bowes, tenor; Jerdone 
Bradford, contralto; Constance Amber, 
soprano, and Raymond Ellis, baritone. 
The songs are all musicianly in charac- 
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ter; their merits have been considered in 
these columns in the past. Particularly 
fine was the setting of Christina Ros- 
setti’s “Remember Me When I am Gone 
Away” and “A Widow Bird Sat Mourn- 
ing.” Mr. Treharne played admirably 
the accompaniments of all the soloists. 





Three Noted Artists Appear for “Sun” 
Tobacco Fund 


May Peterson, Clara Clemens and 
Rudolph Ganz gave a recital on Monday 
evening, Dec. 17, for the benefit of the 
New York Sun tobacco fund at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. The receipts 
amounted to several thousand dollars, 
turned in to the Sun’s big fund for 
“smokes” for the boys in France. The 
three noted artists volunteered their 
services for this concert. 
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The Society is thoroughly out of tune 
with any proposition that carries with 
it destructive criticism. 


But we are interested heart and soul 
in the work of the earnest music teach- 
er, usually conducted under adverse 


We will put our time, our thought and 
our money behind any musical movement, 
that 


is constructive, in 


The Progressive Series will continue in the 
future, as in the past, to stand for progress. 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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tions with ease.”’ 


audience.”’ 





MARIAN VERYL 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
Delights Danbury (Ct.) Musical Club in Classic Program 





“A voice of singular brightness.”’ 


“It was a classical program of high order, 
and the singer rendered the difficult produc- 


“One of her versions of ‘America,’ pre- 
sented as an encore yesterday, thrilled her 


“As Miss Veryl proceeded she drew her 
audience to her in higher appreciation. 
renditions of the old masters were excellent.” 


For Bookings Address: 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, New York 


Excerpts from Danbury Evening News, Dec. 14, 1917: 


“The selection from 


of clear beauty. 


minors.”’ 


feeling.” 


Her 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg 


‘Boheme,’ 
along with bright, silvery, gallianting tones 
The prayer, from ‘Iphi- 
genie,’ by Gluck, was exquisitely done with 
sweet melody and the adoration of delicate 


“ ‘Via Cosi,’ from ‘Secrets of Sussana,’ by 
Wolf Ferrari, was rendered by Miss Veryl 
with tones tinged with golden quality of deep 


“The audience applauded most apprecia- 
tively and remained at the conclusion of the 
program, hoping to hear more.” 


leaping 
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| LIEUT. KERNOCHAN 
SERVING IN FRANCE 
WITH U. S. ARTILLERY 

















Photo by Campbell Studio 
Lieutenant Marshall Kernochan 


Responding to the call to arms last 
spring, Marshall Kernochan, one of 
America’s gifted composers, entered the 
training camp at Plattsburgh, N. Y., and 
earned a commission. The above photo- 
graph shows him in his uniform of Sec- 
ond Lieutenant of Field Artillery. He 
is now in France with the United States 
troops, communications from him hav- 
ing already been received from him by 
his mother in New York. Lieutenant 
Kernochan has won well deserved success 
in recent years with his songs, which 
have been sung by prominent singers in 
their recitals. 





Three Noted Soloists Heard in Newark 
Community Concert 


At the “Community Concert” on_Fri- 
day evening, Dec. 14, at the Robert Treat 
School, Newark, N. J., Mildred Dilling, 
harpist; May Korb, soprano, and Earle 
Tuckerman, baritone, were the soloists. 


Miss Dilling was received with pleasure 
in pieces by Hasselmans, Renie, Pierné 
and Debussy, Miss Korb in an “Elijah” 
air and songs by Handel, Stange and 
Arne. Mr. Tuckerman sang admirably 
“It Is Enough” from “Elijah” and H. T. 
Burleigh’s “Little Mother of Mine,” and 
two of the same composer’s negro spir- 
ituals. Arthur Klein was the accom- 
panist. 


SCHENECTADY SEASON ON 








William Simmons Again Welcomed as 
Soloist with Musical Club Singers 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Dec. 18.—The 
Thursday Musical Club gave its first 
concert of the season last evening at the 
Mohawk Golf Club, with William Sim- 
mons, New York baritone, as _ soloist. 
Mr. Simmons was re-engaged because of 
his success here last year and duplicated 
it this time. He sang the “Pagliacci” 
Prologue stirringly and later a group 
of songs by Chandon, Fox and Marget- 
son. There was great applause at the 
close of his group and he added an extra 
to the delight of his hearers. 

The club, under Bernard R. Mausert’s 
able direction, sang ably works by Grieg, 
Schumann, Brahms, Schubert and Wood- 
man, and Hadley’s cantata, “A Legend 
of Granada.” In this work Mr. Sim- 
mons sang the baritone solo part with 
artistic taste and vocal opulence, while 
the soprano solo was done admirably by 
Mrs. Goetz. Mr. Richard A. 
Hutchins sang the solo part in Grieg’s 
“Landsighting” and Grace Garroway 
played the violin obbligato in the Schu- 
mann piece. Mrs. Harold Mott-Smith 
was the efficient accompanist at the 
piano. 





Carl Fiqué and Pupil Give Two-Piano 
Recital—Mme. Fiqué Sings 


Carl Fiqué and his pupil, Clara Heck- 
erling, gave a recital on two pianos on 
Sunday evening, Dec. 16, at the Imperial 
Hotel, Brooklyn. They played Grieg’s 
A Minor Concerto, Mendelssohn’s G 
Minor Concerto, the Hungarian Fantasy 
by Liszt and the Strauss-Alberti Fleder- 
man’s Fantasy with delightful finish. 
The ensemble was perfect in tempo and 
rhythm. Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué 
sang several enjoyable numbers and gave 
as one encore a new patriotic song from 
Mss., entitled “Carry Round a Smile 
With You,” which she was forced to re- 
peat three times. fo 





At a recent meeting of the Beethoven 
Mannerchor it was decided to make a 
change in the directorship. Emil F. Rehl, 
who has been conductor, had intended 
resigning to devote himself to other in- 
terests and only continued with the or- 
ganization through the request of his 
friends. A new conductor has not yet 
been decided upon. 





Nina Morgana, the brilliant colora- 
tura soprano, has been engaged to ap- 
pear in Detroit on Jan. 13 with Eddy 
Brown, the American violinist. 


BETSY LANE 


SHEPHERD 


OPRANO 


What the Critics say: 


N. Y¥. TELEGRAPH—She proved that 
English may not only be sung, but sung beau- 
tifully. 


N. Y¥. EVE. WORLD—She sang with ex- 
pression and her selections were tasteful. 


N. Y. EVE, SUN—Betsy Lane Shepherd 
a lyric soprano of really fine quality. 


EVE. POST—. . . A soprano of unusually 
pleasant qualities is BetSy Lane Shepherd. 


N. Y¥. AMERICAN—... 
sical delight. 


N. Y¥. SUN (Mr. 
Shepherd sang in ‘tune, 


She was a mu 


Henderson)—Mrs. 
with excellent phras- 
ing, with good breath suppart, clear enuncia- 
tion and a good command of graduation of tone. 
Technical equipment of such kind has decided 
value. In the recital field it must of necessity 
be emphages in the service of understanding, 
and this indeed Mrs. Shepherd showed. 


N. Y. TIMES—Betsy Lane Shepherd dis- 
closed an agreeable and well-managed voice, a 
sincere and straightforward style, and musical 


feeling. The voice is a soprano of excellent 
metal. Mrs. Shepherd’s style is fluent and 
her delivery spontaneous and her performance 
is musical and intelligent. 


N. Y. GLOBE—Intelligence, musical feel- 
ing and courage were conspicuous in her per- 
formance. 


N. ¥. TRIBUNE—She displayed that in- 
telligence and clearness of expression which 
discriminating lovers of song delight in. 


Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


1 West 34th Street 





New York 
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Stieff Piano has a VALUE { 
which has been fixed by the price Ove 
for which it is sold, but that price 7 


The fortunate owner of a Stieff 
Piano always gets more use and 
enjoyment out of it than is repre- 
sented by the price. 


The desire of every purchaser of a 
Piano is to own a 


STIEFF 


The recognized high standard of the 
Stieff Piano is undisputed and its 
VALUE is known by those who 


appreciate quality. 


CHAS. MSTIEFF 


inc 


BALTIMORE,MD. 
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MANY GREENSBORO CONCERTS 





Edward Morris Among Recent Recital- 
Givers—Russian Symphony Heard 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Dec. 22.—Edward 
Morris, the young American pianist, ap- 
peared at the Greensboro College for 
Women, on Dec. 10, and completely cap- 
tivated his audience. Mr. Morris was 
engaged to appear at the college next 
season. 

Mortimer Browning, pianist, and 
Pauline Abbott Browning, soprano, gave 
a joint recital at the Greensboro College 
on Nov. 27 and won for themselves much 
praise. It was Mrs. Browning’s first 
appearance in Greensboro as a singer 
and she at once won her audience. The 
Greensboro College has been presenting 
its faculty in recital during the past 
month and all have appeared to great 
advantage. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra ap- 
peared here in two concerts under the 
auspices of the State Normal College. 
They presented interesting programs, 
with soloists from their ranks. 

James Westley White, basso cantante, 
gave a very delightful song recital re- 
cently for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
Mr. White was assisted by Mr. Wright, 


violinist, and Mr. 


Goode, 
Winston-Salem. 


pianist, of 





Zoellner Quartet to Present Work by 
Eugéne Goossens 


The music of Eugéne Goossens, the 
brilliant young British composer, will 
have its first New York hearing when 
the Zoellner Quartet gives its annual 
New York concert at the Princess The- 
ater on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 6. The 
Zoellners will introduce his Two Sketches 
—“By the Tarn” and “Jack o’ Lantern” 
—on this occasion. They will also play 
Sgambati’s rarely heard Quartet, con- 
sidered by many to be his greatest work 
and a Haydn quartet. 





The State Superintendent of Education 
of New Hampshire has announced that 
the Department of Public Instruction is 
in favor of the plan of accrediting com- 
petent private instruction in music as 
part of regular high-school work, and 
counting as such toward graduation. 
The superintendent will assist school 
authorities in arranging procedure. 





William H. Cloudman, former musical 
manager, is now located in Oswego with 
the Flower Hospital Unit. 








BLANCHE 


WITH 
THE 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 24th. 
PITTSBURGH GAZETTE: 

ease and assurance.” 
PITTSBURGH DISPATCH: 

purity, good style and fine enunciation. 


PITTSBURGH POST: 


done with ease.’’ 


Beaver Falls, Nov. 27th. 
BEAVER FALLS TRIBUNE: 


BEAVER FALLS DAILY TIMES: 
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Russian Symphony Orchestra 


‘‘Miss Da Costa possesses a voice of excellent quality, 
flexible, fresh and with better than the usual training. 


“The soloist of the evening, Miss Blanche Da Costa, 
won the audience from the instant of her appearance. 
Her florid work was exceptionally good.’’ 


“Miss Da Costa won enthusiastic applause for her singing 
of ‘Ah Fors @ lui’ from ‘La Traviata’, and of the new Ward-Stephens ‘Song of Birds.’ 
Her voice is one of much brilliance and volume, yet she showed, in a little lyric sung as 
encore, that it is capable of excellent work in this style. 


“Miss Blanche Da Costa made a great impression 
on her audience, being recalled time and time again.” 


‘‘Miss Da Costa has a beautiful soprano voice 
of wide range and tone and she charmed the audience with her selections.’’ 


Miss Da Costa has been engaged to sing on Dec. 29 in Offenbach’s 
**Treasure Trove’’ for ‘“‘The Bohemians’’ at the Biltmore, New York 
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DACOSTA 


She sings, moreover, with 


She has a tone of crystalline 


Her coloratura work was 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S OPEN FORUM 
Communications not accompanied by years of making brigade bands stationed Americans are growing musically and 


the full nume and address of the senders 
cunnot be published in this department. 
Jt ig not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
iVhile free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 











Urges Reorganization of Army Bands 
on Better Basis 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Right in line with the objects of the 
Musical Alliance should be the placing 
of army bands on a somewhat higher and 
better plane than that which is now ac- 
corded them. With 600 bands in the 
army at the present time and more to 
come as more men are drafted and more 


regiments organized it would seem to be 
a propitious time for a general reorgan- 
ization of army bands, putting them on 
a solid basis as musical organizations 
and giving them the recognition which 
organizations of such undoubted influ- 
ence should have. 

Army bands at present consist of 
twenty-eight musicians (when that num- 
ber can be obtained) and twelve attached 
men who. are listed as students. Few 
bands ha¥e the twelve attached men be- 
cause the band leader’s time is entirely 
taken up with his duties as conductor of 
the band and he has no time in which to 
instruct the students. If the twenty- 
eight men are well divided among the 
instruments the instrumentation will be 
something like this: One band leader, 
one ftute and piccolo, one E flat clarinet, 
five B flat clarinets, three saxophones, 
five cornets, four altos, one baritone, 
three trombones, two basses and two 
drums. Now, if one could always have 
such a band it would be fairly satisfac- 
tory for general purposes, but entirely 
unsatisfactory if one desires to produce 
concert music in a way truly satisfying. 
In such an instrumentation there is not 
much chance for tone color. There is no 
oboe, bassoon, English horn, French 
horns or alto and bass clarinet. The 
saxophone family is not complete. There 
are no sarrusophones; not enough B 
flat clarinets to make a clarinet part 
sonorous and well balanced. As a con- 
sequence the chance for tone color is all 
but lost. If fifteen more men were added 
one could have a complete instrumenta- 
tion. - vom 

Bands at the present time have no 
identity of their own. They are a part 
of Headquarters Company and are called 
upon to do all the duties of the other 
men in the company (such as stable po- 
lice, kitchen police, etc.), besides their 
musical duties. Sometimes, it is true (as 
in my organization) the musicians are 
relieved of these duties in order that 
they may devote more time to their mu- 
sic. But this is one of the fortunate ex- 
ceptions. Many bands do not have a 
commanding officer who sees the neces- 
sity of this and, as a consequence, those 
bandsmen are compelled to do all troop 
duty to the detriment of the band. 

The band leader is classed as a non- 
commissioned officer. He is an enlisted 
man and nothing more—though he may 
be a man of brilliant attainments in mu- 
sic. To become a competent band leader 
requires an education in music extending 
over many years, and those are years of 
hard study and labor. No commissioned 
officer, no matter what his rank, has 
gone through a more arduous course of 
study. Why, then, should the band 
leader have only the rank of a non-com- 
missioned officer? Does it not imply that 
the band leader is not as competent in 
oe oe as the commissioned officer is in 

is? 

There are two exceptions to this rule: 
One is the band at West Point and the 
other the Marine Band, both of whose 
leaders are commissioned officers. 

My suggestion is this: With Congress 
in its present state of mind a bill prop- 
erly drawn would almost certainly pass. 
Then you, with the great influence which 
you wield, have a bill drawn making all 
army bands formed on the basis of the 
West Point band—that is as regards 
rank, pay, ete. This would at once 
induce a greater number of excellent 
musicians to enter the army as a career 
and would open the way to the making 
of army bands the great educators for 
music in America. 

There has been talk for a number of 
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at certain definite places—like the 
Presidio, Fort Riley, Kan.; Fort Sheri- 
dan, Ill.; Governor’s Island, N. Y. That 
‘~would be even better than having so 
many regimental bands and it would 
also give each brigade band a matter 
of seventy men. But something should 
be done at this time to reorganize the 
bands so that they would have freedom 
from all but musical duties, be recog- 
nized as musicians (by paying them 
higher salaries and rating them as first-, 
second- or third-class musicians), and 
by putting them under the direct author- 
ity of their band leader, who should be 
a commissioned officer. 
Very truly yours, 
H. 


Discusses Mephisto’s Attitude Toward 
English and American Music 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
While lambisting the English, and, 
forsooth, for waying nice things about 
our music—see the amusing Musings of 
Dec. 1—‘“‘Mephisto” writes about the Eng- 


lish, in some portions, as though he were: 


taking New York as a model. He speaks 
of concerts which “barely pay the rental 
of the hall,” arranged “for the sake of 
procuring newspaper notices for touring 
the provinces.” And of rich folks patron- 
izing artists and paying high prices to 
them just “to sing to them after dinner.” 
The critics are “honest,” but often “dull 
and unpardonable.” So like New York, 
if we are to believe even “Mephisto.” 
Managers must laugh when they read it 
and it’s dollars to doughnuts that out-of- 
town manager will laugh, especially 
those who “know the ropes” in New York. 
‘ “Mephisto” says that compared with 
London’s programs, New York’s would 
shine as does the sun to a candle. In- 
deed! Wonder if he is willing to admit 
that this might be because of the grow- 
ing number of American compositions on 
English programs? f hope not. As an 
American I should like to feel that a 
musician like Sir Henry Wood uses them 
because they are worthy. And is it pos- 
sible that it is because the “English can- 
not be considered to be music-loving” that 
they are turning more and more to 
American composers? Really, “Me- 
phisto” is confusing. 

Irom residence in England a number 
of years, and a close acquaintance with 
much of New York’s music and audi- 
ences, I had rather the notion—shared, 
too, by many a foreign-born artist—that 
the English are, as a people, more dis- 
criminating, more loyal to good artists, 
not so much given to fads and_ novelties 
and something new, and more, genuinely 
appreciative than our own mn I have 
have had many of our greatest favorites, 
American-born among them, tell me that. 

Does “Mephisto” mean it, when, on 
page eight of the same issue, in speaking 
of the poor diction of singers, he prints 
and approves Riccardo Martin’s declara- 
tion that “the public doesn’t care” what 
language a singer sings in, “so long as 
he has the throat and tones’? Is it a 
sign of American superiority not to know 
or care? Or is the “musical snobbish- 
ness” mentioned by Mr. Key, in the same 
column, any sign of American superi- 
ority? 

“Mephisto” sneers at the Manchester 


‘Guardian critic for giving us a “begrudg- 


ing admission”—and the term is “Me- 
phisto’s” because reading the excerpts 
from that English paper doesn’t give 
that impression to others—and then 
prints Mr. Key’s declaration that the 
reason we have not accepted our own 
musicians at their true value is because, 
being “fed from the start upon foreign 
music and foreign musicians, we have 
been reluctant to accept anything else, 
which has proven a gross injustice to the 
men and women of this country whose 
abilities entitle them to as much, if not 
more, consideration than their European 
colleagues.” I am with Mr. Key, and 
have been doing, in a small way, every- 
thing possible to show our people that the 
English-speaking musician is as worthy 
as any other. I think Mr. Key is right, 
yet “Mephisto” lambastes the English be- 
cause a critic suggests that American 
music has followed the European. 
Come, “Mephisto,” your birth ought to 
have taught you better—or have you been 
so long away from the other side as to 
have gotten out of touch with the Eng- 
lish? Don’t let’s brag so much about 
American doings. It smacks too much of 
what Dr. Emil Reich, in his valued book, 
calls “Prussian swell-headedness,” which 
he says is the rime cause of this war. 


other ways, but it doesn’t seem seemly to 
emulate the Prussians and brag a lot 
about it. Is bragging an evidence of 
superiority, anyway? Better emulate the 
English and say less of what you do, 
even though, like “Mephisto,” he forgets 
the greater use of oratorio in England 
than here, and the many—growing more 
numerous—splendid composers which 
they, like us, are producing out of much 
the same soil. 

It seems to students that the great 
English-speaking peoples are going to 
know each other better through the me- 
dium of this war, and that makes for the 
world’s progress and safety. Let us not 
nod so much, and if the English say good 
things about us, let us take them as they 
are meant—in kindly fashion—and be 
ready to reciprocate when opportunity 
offers. 

It rather hurts to see the English critic 
more kind to us than one of our writers 
is to them, says 

Your correspondent, 
JAMES SEYMOUR. 


BRISTOL, PA., Dec. 5, 1917. 





Defends “Frightful Hymns of Rural 
South” Described by Max Schoen 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your readers will call to mind the ar- 
ticle under the above caption, “Bringing 
Music to the Rural South,” written by 
Max Schoen, director of music of the 
East Tennessee State Normal School, 
Johnson City, Tenn., which appeared in 
MusicaL AMERICA Sept. 8. The article 
was reprinted in the Musical Visitor, a 
Southern monthly magazine, with com- 
ments corrective of some of Mr. Schoen’s 
distorted impressions of rural Southern 
musical culture. Mr. Schoen replies to 
the Visitor’s corrections with another 
communication in MUSICAL AMERICA cap- 
tioned “Frightful Hymns Hinder South’s 
Musical Progress.” 

To Brother Schoen’s severe criticisms 
I would say that he is singing an old, 
old song, and not singing it very well, 
at that. I have been hearing that old 
song, from singers more highly accom- 
plished in that line than he is, every once 
in a while, sometimes twice in a while, 
for fifty years. I confess to being guilty 
of having sung it myself, and still have 
a sneaking hankering for it. The title 
of that old song is “Criticism of Popular 


Music.” It is the same old song of cen-— 


sure that was dinned into the ears of 
Lowell Mason, I. B. Woodbury, W. B. 
Bradbury, George F. Root, Ira D. San- 
key, H. P. Main and the host of writers 
of popular music, both sacred and secu- 
lar. Martin Luther was treated to an 
earful of it for writing hymns to the 
tunes of popular songs, ust as the Sal- 
vation Army of to-day does, and even 
dear old David must have been a similar 
sufferer, else why should he have ap- 
pealed to the sons of Asaph to “sing unto 
the Lord a new song.” 

What is “popular” music? It is “peo- 
ple’s” music; not necessarily “musi- 
cians’” music. Musicians’ music may 
also be people’s music if the musician 
knows how to write people’s music. 
And, pray, what is people’s music? It 
is the music that “hits the spot,” that 
“gets there, Eli,” that appeals, that com- 
pels, that “goes over the top,” and takes 
the people with it, whether it touches 
the religious instincts, as in “Glory 
Bound,” or the purely secular, as in 
“Tipperary.” 

There is an element, really the most 
important, in this subject that should not 
be overlooked, and that is the “people.” 
There is a Fifth Avenue “people” and 
there is a Hooppole Hollow “people.” 
The music that would charm the former 
would have no effect upon‘the latter, and 
the music that would get into the heels, 
heads and hearts of the Hooppole Hol- 
low “people” would be scorned by the 
Fifth Avenue bunch. 

What are we going to do about it? 
How are these two extremes of culture 
to be provided for? Simply, the teacher 
must adapt his music to the people he 
is trying to reach. No teacher with a 
grain of gumption will go into the rural 
regions and attempt to force down the 
throats of the uncultured people a grade 
of music that only the trained pupils of 
the State Normal School can understand 
and appreciate. If he has common 
“horse sense” (a quality of mind fre- 
quently found lacking in “musicians,” 
so called), he will at first give them the 
kind of songs they like, such as those 
“frightful hymns” so severely condemned, 
and gradually introduces something of a 


higher grade. In course of time the 
rural people can be weaned from musical 
mush and skimmed milk and be fed on 
musical plum pudding with wine sauce. 
It can be done, it has been done, it is 
being done, though Brother Schoen is 
evidently blissfully ignorant of all ef- 
forts along this line. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
in defense of the publishers and teach- 
ers of the “frightful hymns” which, in 
the opinion of misinformed and preju- 
diced critics, are of such “baneful influ- 
ence” in the progress of music in the 
“Rural South.” B. C. UNSELD. 

LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., Dec. 12, 1917. 





Read Parts of Mr. Freund’s Address to 
High School Pupils 


To the Editor of MUSICAL. AMERICA: 


Only a short time ago I read the re- 
port in your paper of Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dress. I was so stirred by the splendid 
musical patriotism therein expressed 
that I read parts of it and repeated parts 
of it to my high school classes. 

I wish very much that you would use 
your influence to have the whole country 
use the version of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” adopted by the National Music 
Supervisors’ Conference in 1913. Every- 
one who hears this high school of 1600 
pupils sing it says that it is wonderful. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin heard them 
sing it last spring and as they ended she 
fairly sprang to the front of the plat- 
form and. exclaimed: “I have heard it 
sung a thousand times, but never so 
well.” 

The change in time makes for dignity 
and the alto is lovely. 

I presume Mr. Freund can hardly ap- 
preciate that he is very definitely leading 
American musical thought and that his 
influence in this matter would be de- 
cisive. 

Very sincerely, 
ne MARIE BURT PARR, 
Principal, Department of Music, 
Central High School of Cleveland. 
East Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 14, 1917. 





Who Was “the First Woman to Conduct 
a Male Orchestra”? 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


In an article in your issue of Dec. 8 
one of your writers says that “Mme. 
Sdller is said to be the first woman to 
conduct a male orchestra.” 

In San Francisco at the Exposition 
Mabel W.. Daniels of Boston conducted 
the Exposition Orchestra at the perform- 
ance of her Poem for Baritone and Or- 
chestra, “The Desolate City.” She also 
conducted the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra at a similar performance. At 
the first-mentioned, Cecil Fanning was 
the soloist. The May previous she con- 
ducted the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in Syracuse, N. Y., at a performance of 
this piece with Reinald Werrenrath as 
soloist. She also conducted the Boston 
Festival Orchestra at the MacDowell 
Festival at Peterboro at a performance 
of a movement from her Suite for Or- 
chestra, as well as “The Desolate City.” 

Yours very truly, 
J .D. HALE. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 17, 1917. 





Where to Send Knitted Garments for 
Paderewski’s Army in France 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I thank you for publishing my letter 
to you concerning raising knitted gar- 
ments for Paderewski’s army in France. 
I am meeting with enthusiastic response 
in St. Louis and have found that the fol- 
lowing address is headquarters in Amer- 
ica: “Military Commission Recruiting 
for the Polish Army in France, 1103-6 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.” 

Very sincerely, .. 
ALICE PETTINGILL. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 15, 1917. 





A Source of Inspiration / 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have been a subscriber to your paper 
for three years and found it a great 
source of inspiration. I look forward to 
its coming with pleasure. In my judg- 
ment there is no other musical paper 
published in this country to-day which 
more thoroughly covers this great field 
of art. The persons and courage your 
editor, Mr. Freund, is instilling in the 
minds of musicians and music-lovers of 
America, through his propaganda re- 
garding America’s place in the world of 


art, is inspiring and, indeed, you are to. 


be congratulated on conducting this mest 
worthy plan. * eft 
Sin¢ 
Z. EARL MEEKER, President, 
Riverside Music Teachers’ Association. 
Riverside, Cal., Nov. 28, 1917. 
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___ MOVIES DISCARD RAGTIME FOR SYMPHONIC MUSIC 











Photoplay Theaters Which Be- 
gan with a Piano and a Drum 
Now Serve Patrons with Ex- 
cellent Orchestral Organ Pro- 
grams—First Innovation Was 
the Pipe Organ 


By JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


HERE is no phase of music in which 

the development for the better has 
been so meteoric and yet so steady as in 
the moving-picture house. Hardly more 
than a decade ago motion picture houses 
were regarded more or less as perma- 
nent side-shows, but we now have attrac- 
tive and substantial theaters, faultless 
as regards architecture and comfort, the- 
aters built exclusively for the screen 
drama. It is natural that as the mechan- 
ical side of the pictures improved and 
the best dramatic stars no longer dis- 
dained to act upon the screen that the 
type of patron also improved, the theater- 
goer who had enjoyed the drama on 
Broadway was interested in seeing his 
favorite star on the screen. Also the 
popular screen-actor with little or no 
stage experience came to a place of prom- 
inence in his own field. 

Consequently, the mechanism, the 
drama and the building having improved 


and a more cultivated class having be- 
come patrons of the picture-drama, it 
was necessary that the music improve 
also. Pioneers among movie-fans have 
had sad recollections of the lugubrious 
upright piano and the reiterated “Hu- 
moreske,” the Sextet from “Lucia” and 
“Traumerei,” with or without sudden and 
strange transitions in between. 

The most startling innovation was the 
pipe-organ. There is some doubt as.to 
where the innovation was made and the 
exact date. According to Rollo Mait- 
land, organist at the Stanley Theater, 
Philadelphia, organ accompaniment was 
used at the Wanamaker store in that 
city in 1908 for a photoplay of “Paul 
Revere’s Ride.” In 1911, motion picture 
theaters in San Francisco already had 
pipe organs, but it was not until the 
next year that New York followed suit, 
when the Fourteenth Street Theater in- 
stalled an organ. At the present day it 
is a foregone conclusion that all the new 
motion-picture houses have large pipe- 
organs, and in the case of theaters adapt- 
ed for this style of entertainment the 
organ is perhaps the line of demarca- 
tion. The significance of this from the 
point of view of the musician is enor- 
mous. Heretofore the field for the or- 
ganist has been exceedingly small, but 
with the advent of the pipe-organ into 
the movie-house it has been tremendously 
broadened, and the pay in proportion, so 
that many excellent organists have given 
up church positions for the more re- 
munerative movie-theater. 


New Type of Playing 


Curiously enough, a new and higher 
type of organ playing has also arisen to 
meet the wider need of the theater. 
Mere technique, a knowledge of registra- 
tion. no longer suffice, nor is ability to 
accompany as large an asset as here- 
tofore. Mr. Maitland, in an article in a 
recent number of The Console, says: “A 
really capable photoplay organist should 
possess more than ordinary musician- 
ship. He should be able to play the 
organ in a legitimate manner, have a 
knowledge of harmony, compositions for 
other instruments, also a sense of tone 
and knowledge of registration.” And 
this, of a performer in a movie-house 
where, ten years ago, no more was de- 
manded than a piano and an indefinite 
flow of ragtime and popular numbers! 
Does it not give pause to the thinking 
musician? Alfred Robyn and Firmin 
Swinnin at the Rialto and Arthur Depew 
and Ralph Brigham at the Strand pre- 
side over instruments which equal any in 
New York churches. 

But the organ is not the only musical 
newcomer in the photoplay house. Al- 








Oscar Spirescu, Conductor at the Strand 
Theater, New York 


most as unforeseen is the orchestra, not 
merely a few instruments such as one 
finds ordinarily in the theater, but a 
band of trained musicians under an effi- 
cient conductor. In short, an orchestra 
capable of playing a Beethoven Sym- 
phony. 

The first attempt at an orchestra in a 
movie theater was probably that at the 
Regent Theater on 116th Street, New 
York City, some time about 1912. Asso- 
ciated in this theater were Sam Roth- 
apfel, now manager of the Rialto, and 
Carl Edouardo, now musical director at 
the Strand. Mr. Edouardo conceived the 
idea of having a small orchestra of about 
ten members play an overture to the 
picture. The men.were grouped around 
a fountain on the stage, and, as Mr. 
Edouardo directed, a _ spotlight was 
thrown on him. The first number played 
was the overture to “William Tell.” 

Naturally, the next step was to have a 
regular musical accompaniment to the 
picture. As this could not be done at 
will by the orchestra, as in the case of 
the single pianist, it was necessary to 
arrange it beforehand in the form of a 
sort of continuous music-scenario which 
should correspond with the scenes on the 
screen. S. M. Berg, who was identified 
with the Regent Theater, claims the idea 


-as his. 


In preparing the music-scenario the 
film is given a preliminary showing and 
is timed with a stop-watch. The music 
is then adapted from every conceivable 
source. The spaces are filled in by the 
director, and in feature films leading 
motives are composed for the principal 
characters. In some cases these themes 
reach a high state of development. In 
order to facilitate the work, of the mu- 
sical director, publishers make cata- 
logues of music covering every possible 
dramatic situation. These numbers are 
not always original and in some cases 
they are composed especially for the 
publisher. 


Growth of the Orchestra 


The orchestra has developed from the 
ten men at the Regent to the complete 
symphony orchestra at the Strand and 
the Rialto. As a natural result of hav- 
ing an orchestra of such proportions, the 
conductors were unwilling to remain 
merely an accompaniment to the picture, 
hence the symphony concerts which were 


New Type of Accompaniments Calls for Excellent Musicianship 
and Special Form of Composition—Give Carl Edouardo of 
New York Credit for Establishing First Orchestra in a Motion 


Picture House 


inaugurated at the Strand in May, 1914. 
These concerts by an orchestra of fifty, 
under the direction of Oscar Spirescu, 
have a large following, and besides giv- 
ing the best of the lighter symphony 
music feature works by American com- 
posers and have excellent soloists. Hugo 
Riesenfeld at the Rialto has forty-seven 
men under his batén and gives educa- 
tional symphony concerts for children at 
which the programs are made up of 
melodious -works by the best composers 
and each number is explained, before 
being played, by Sigmund Spaeth of the 
Evening Mail. It is easily seen how 
absolutely unlimited is the educational 
value of these concerts. 

But to come back to the orchestra as 
accompaniment to the pictures. Origi- 
nally we had the piano (and often with a 
drum) and mostly ragtime. Now we 
have the symphony orchestra and, in 
consequence, symphony music with a 
modicum of ragtime when the picture- 
scene demands it. 

At the Rialto, the week of Dec. 17, the 
feature-film was “The Devil Stone” with 
Geraldine Farrar as the star. There 
was elaborate thematic development, 
veritable “leitmotive” easily recognizable 
and highly characteristic. Especially 
noticeable ones were the “Curse” and the 
“Origin of the Stone.” Much of the 


music was original, but there were used 
excerpts from a suite of Grieg, the same 
composer’s “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” two num- 
bers by Cristiaan Kriens and even a num- 
At the 


ber from Méhul’s “Joseph.” 





Photo by Arnold Genthe 


Hugo Riesenfeld, Conductor of the 
Rialto Symphony Orchestra 


Strand, for a film of Russian war pic- 
tures, the prominent musical number was 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” For “The Cinder- 
ella Man,” a lighter drama, numbers by 
Chaminade and Thomé, besides popular 
music. 

At the Broadway Theater, formerly a 
legitimate house, Harry Hopkins is mu- 
sical director, presiding over an orches- 
tra of twenty men and a three-manual 
organ. The recent feature-film was a 
somewhat melodramatic affair, requiring 
a wide range of music. German’s “Henry 
VIII Suite,” composed for Sir Henry 
Irving’s production of the play, was 
used, Chopin’s Funeral March, Delibes’s 
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“Coppelia” and Dvorak’s “New World 
Symphony.” 

The movie theater has indeed pro- 
gressed musically at a rate which is 
startling even in this land of general 
rapidity. 





MUSIC VITAL FACTOR IN 
BOSTON SCHOOL ELECTION 


Defeat of Two Reactionary Members 
Assures City’s Return to Modern 
Music Course 





Boston, Dec. 22.—Under the chair- 
manship of Joseph Lee, the Boston Board 
of Education about two years ago made 
a vital change in teaching music in the 
schools. Briefly stated, it consisted in 
substituting rote singing for instruction 
in Yeading in the lower grades of the 
grammar schools, this at a time when 
practically all cities were enriching their 
courses in theory. Mr. Lee, who has 
been nine years a member of the board, 
and Mr. Kenny, running as nominees of 
the Public School Association, have just 
been defeated for election, Dec. 18, by R. 
J. Lane, and M. H. Corcoran, who made 
an especial attack on the retrograde 
step in school music, Mr. Corcoran in 
particular speaking at his rallies in favor 
of returning to a more modern course. 

While other factors entered into the 
contest, such as dissatisfaction of teach- 
ers with their salaries and the alleged 
disfavor of the chairman for women 
teachers; the peculiar social conditions 
in Boston, where the private school is 
“the thing”; the alleged domination of 
the small board of five, stil] the citizens 
must be understood to have rebuked the 
revolutionary step in music teaching 
since an issue was made of it. The Bos- 
ton experiment attracted wide attention 
from supervisors all over the country 
and has been universally condemned. 

F. E. D. 


Children’s Community Chorus Gives Its 
First Concert in Lakewood 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., Dec. 20.—The first 
concert of the Children’s Community 
Chorus, Helen Knox :Spain, conductor, 
was given on the afternoon of Dec. 8. 
The chorus was assisted by Flavia Smul- 
len, soprano, and a platoon of the Junior 
Coast Artillery. Miss Smullen sang 
numbers by Nevin and Geibel and also 
incidental solos with the chorus. 





Olive Nevin Heard in New England 


Olive Nevin, soprano, has returned 
from a short tour of New England. On 
Dec. 8 she sang for the benefit of: the 
Red Cross at Pittsfield, Mass. Later 
she gave a recital in Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ton, together with Franees Nevin. After 
her return to New York, Miss Nevin 
appeared before the Salamagundi Club 
in the studio of William Cornwall. At 
all of these recitals Julia Kasanoff was 
accompanist. 





“Vocal power 
and sensuous 
beauty of timbre’’ 

(N.Y. Tribune) 
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DR. MILLER HEARD 
IN UNIQUE LECTURE 


Interrelationship of Voice and 
Musical Instruments Dis- 
cussed in Newark 





Before the Newark Musicians’ Club a 
lecture on “The Interrelationship of 
Voice and Musical Instruments” was 
given on Tuesday evening, Nov. 27, at 
the club rooms by Dr. Frank E. Miller, 
assisted by students and artists of Miller 
Vocal Art-Science. Some of the funda- 
mental points of all musical instruments 
were demonstrated by Frances Miller 
and Franklin Karples, while Hertha 
Harmon, soprano, sang a group of songs 
and airs by Handel and Mascagni splen- 
didly, and Frederick Patton, bass-bari- 
tone, scored in songs by Dix, Speaks and 
White. The singers united in a duet by 
Hildach at the close of the program. 

Dr. Miller’s address was greatly en- 
joyed and he and his assisting singers 
were greeted with much applause. Dr. 
Miller said in part: 

“The vocal instrument comprises the 
entire being, brain, body and soul, the 
vibrating source being the larynx. The 
old theory which has been accepted for 
years, that the action of the vocal folds 
in singing was analogous to that of the 
stretching of the strings on an instru- 
ment, is clearly nga to be false. In 
its place Dr. Miller gives us the clear 
vision of a new theory which was ad- 
vanced by Garcia, who says: ‘The two 
lips of the glottis, which are open dur- 
ing the breathing, meet when there is 
preparation to produce sound,’ The 
muscles of the vocal folds are capable 
of innumerable positions as are the fibres 
of the oral sphincter, muscles of the lips. 
The lips of a cornet player applied to 
the mouthpiece are similar to these folds. 
The mouth aperture is likened to the 
cornet and the player uses his lips ex- 
actly as the folds are used in singing. 
The upper lip is the chief factor in cor- 
net playing, as one applies the lips to 


the cornet, and practically employs the 
same movements as in vocal effort. 

As stops are necessary in the use of 
a cornet, so in the human instrument we 
have tongue, soft palate, and uvula to 
aid in producing half tones, and these 
are stirred to action by the epiglottis.” 

The comparison which Dr. Miller 
makes between the human voice and the 
violin, for instance, is that the violin- 
ist’s strings are the violin’s cords, which 
may be muted, thereby cutting off sound 
and diminishing echo. The mute on the 
violin shuts off power and resonance 
without influencing pitch. Voice can be 
muted by carrying the sound through 
certain overtone spaces, and cutting off 
certain others, thereby producing the 
same condition as the muted violin. This 
experiment was‘ demonstrated by the 
two Miller Vocal Art-Science pupils in 
a very interesting and definite way. 

A clear distinction was made by Dr. 
Miller between tremolo and vibrato, of 
the violin, in comparison with the voice, 
two qualities which call forth such va- 
rieties of criticism. These were the first 
illustrated on the violin, showing that 
vibrato is a pitch and resonance mech- 
anism directly produced without pre- 
dominance of power; while tremolo is a 
power conditioning pitch, but without 
predominance of resonance. The con- 
clusion being reached that when voice 
reiterates a tone with overdraught on 
resonance, vibrato ensues. It is, in ef- 
fect, altered pitch, with irregularities of 
overtone, while tremolo is altered pitch 
with pitch irregularities. This makes 
clear the reason for our general dislike 
of tremolo, while vibrato is often acceyr- 
able. Proper co-ordination of muscles 
and correlation with the centers of 
force of the body will entirely rid the 
voice of these two qualities. 





Blanche da Costa to Be Heard in the 
Middle West 


Blanche da Costa, the American so- 
prano, who is singing in Offenbach’s 
“Treasure Trove” for “The Bohemians” 
at the Biltmore, New York, on Saturday 
evening, Dec. 29, has been engaged to 
give a recital at Muskegon, Mich., on 
Jan. 14. On Jan. 21 she appears in a 
joint recital at Lansing, Mich., with Cor- 
delia Paine. She has been engaged as 
soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra in March and the same month 
she gives a recital in Chicago. 
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C HRISTMAS finds its perfect expression in 
music, the universal language, whose tender 
The distinctive tone, 
quality and sensitive touch of the Knabe form the 
ideal expression of the inspiring spirit of music. 

“‘The Piano for a Lifetime.’”’ 
Grands from $750 
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—Chicago American, Dec. 6, 1917 
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| An “Artistic Household’ Is Elinor Comstock’s 
Conception of the Modern Music School 














How the Problem of Making Away-from-Home Students Cheerful 
and Contented Has Been Solved by This Educator—Supple- 
mentary Piano Study with a Liberal Culture 


APPINESS and a loving environ- 

ment are factois in the life of a 
student which make work a joy and not 
an arduous task. A strong mentality 
can often fail to accomplish results ow- 
ing to uncongenial environment and a 
starved inner life. Many students who 
come to New York among strangeis, uii- 
guarded and without home iniluences, 
fail utterly in accomplishment bccause 
of this. 

Elinor Comstock has 
such students for many years, and pos- 
sessing expeiience and keen psychologi- 
cal intuition, she realized the necessity 
of providing for the many who needed 
it, the real personal home wheie they 
could work in the most stimulating art 
atmosphere and yet be loved and taken 
care of as in the home. 

For this reason she felt it a special 
call to estazlish such a center. ‘Ten 
years ago Miss Comsvock, who was one 
of Leschetizky’s foremost disciples, 
founded the institution which 
ried her pedagogical and artistic reputa- 
tion far and won for her the indorsements 
of the great artists and teachers of the 
world. It is a musical institution com- 
bining Loth day and boarding depart- 
ment. ‘Tne atmosphere of the school is 
not that of an institution, but a cultured 
home where a gracious hostess entertains 
her guests, and the whole regime of the 
school is so directed that order and har- 
mony prevail because of the absence of 
arbitrary and irritating rules and regu- 
lations which arouse a perverse con- 
trariety in most human beings. 

“In addition to this expert training, 
give students a very thorough and liveral 
culture. They are given courses in lan- 
guages and in the appreciation of art, 
painting and the plastic arts—a study 
facilitated by the proximity of the 
school to the Museum of Art.” 

Lectures on literature, informal musi- 
cales and pleasant social soirées, or 
readings around the fire contricute 
powerfully to the stimulation of a spirit 
of intimacy and companionable warmth. 
Not every evening is spent indoors, how- 
ever. Thursday, for instance, is “opera 
night,” when the students repair to the 
Metropolitan Opera House. At other 
times they attend Philharmonic and other 
symphony concerts. In all such cases 
the opera or the symphony to be heard 
is studied the night before and dissected 
on the piano for the benefit of those who 
are going to hear it. No musician need 
be reminded of the lively enjoyment such 
intimate study and analysis adds to the 
pleasures of the actual performance. 

Miss Comstock believes, with many 
other specialists in the educational world 
at the present day, that music rightly 
acquired produces a mental training 
which excels even the old much valued 
mathematical classical training. “The 
slow and sure process of attaining posi- 
tive results through our own efforts,” 


worked among 


has car- 


she declares, “is a wonderfully interest- 
ing and developing process. lar greater 
than javoriousiy memorizing the contents 
ol text-.ooks and tne results of other 
men’s thinking, I believe that to estab- 
lish a‘ tecnn.que sufficient to make the 
rendering of music intelligivle and agree- 


avle on any instiument is a_ process 
which 1equires great efficiency. The 
working out of mechanical results by 


personal effort and the creative inter- 
pretation of the musical signs (which 
ave merely mechanical sounds if the per- 
sonal creative mentality is not back of 
them) means immense concentrative 
power. Thus the result is not a “mean- 
ingless reflecting back of symbols,” but 
an understanding and working out of 
principles and laws. I believe in beyin- 
ning with very young children, using 
music as part of their natural growth, 
and a means of developing their mental 
efficiency. 

“I'or this reason I am not willing to 
accept mediocre work. Even though they 
never become ‘skilled workmen’ ready 
for the profession, my belief is that if 
always held up to their best effort, how- 
ever primary, it raises the ideals and 
puts the whole plane of life on a higher 
level. 

“There are far too many pianists lo- 
day,” she declares, “who undertake a 
career without having previously rec- 
ognized the enormous exactions laid on 
all who would be professionals. Repeat- 
edly I am obliged to warn young women 
of these exactions. Still, many disre- 
gard warnings. The hardest and least 
satisfactory pupil to teach is the one 
with abundant wealth and small stead- 
fastness of purpose. I have had some 
who thought it wise to vary a year of 
piano study with another year of travel 
in Egypt. In such cases I generally rec- 
ommend the trip to Egypt as the more 
qiseful occupation of the two.” ' 

Pupils who have reached professional 
perfection give Sunday afternoon re- 
citals where many times they have been 
favorably compared to some of the young 
artists already launched. Last year 





Photo by Alice Boughton 

Elinor Comstock, One of Leschetizky’s 
Foremost Disciples and Founder of 
the Elinor Comstock School 


Miss Comstock brought out three of 
these pupils in a concert in AXolian Hall, 
two of them playing concertos with or- 
chestra. This concert was widely spoken 
of as showing a professional standard 
rarely reached in a pupils’ concert. 

For some years none less than Mr. 
Paderewski has presided at all the exam- 
inations of the school. And the great 
Polish pianist has authorized Miss Com- 
stock to employ his name in any man- 
ner of indorsement of her work she may 
see fit. 





MR. LAWTON’S ART ADMIRED 


Pianist Gives Second New York Recital 
and Again Earns Regard 


Ralph Lawton, pianist, was heard in 
recital in Afolian Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 17. This artist was recently 
heard here in a “polychromatic recital.” 
His present recital was conventional 
save for the fact that there were no 
lights on the stage, which was an im- 
provement. 

The program included Busoni’s ar- 
rangement of Bach’s D Minor Toccata 
and Fugue for Organ, a Rondo by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms’s F Minor Sonata, a 
Ballade by Grieg and numbers by Sme- 
tana, Debussy, Glazounotf and Liszt. Mr. 
Lawton’s playing strengthened the im- 
pression made at the previous recital 
that he is a serious, intelligent, well- 
equipped artist. He brought out all 
that there was in the Bach work and 
played the Brahms sonata beautifully, 
especially the Scherzo. The apex of the 
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was the Debussy 
repeated from the 
former recital. Mr. Lawton published 
admirably the moods of the different 
numbers and exhibited the same lovely 
tone that made them effective when 
heard previously. His performance of 
the Paganini-Liszt “Campanella” proved 
him a player commanding a variety of 
styles. 


program, however, 


group, which was 





Selma Has Its First Community Sing 
SELMA, ALA., Dec. 13.—" 





The first com- 
munity sing held in Selma took place on 
the afternoon of Dec. 9 at the Academy 
of Music, under the direction of Edward 
G. Powell. The stage was filled by men 
who were trained singers and the women 
from the various church choirs occupied 
the boxes. The male voices gave as a 
special number “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” the audience joining in the 
chorus. From the gallery the school 
children sang “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” The sing was given under 
the auspices of the Music Study Club, 
which was largely responsible for the 
success of the venture. 





Emma Roberts, contralto, will be heard 
in Pittsburgh for the first time on Jan. 
15, when she will give a recital at Car- 
negie Music Hall in the Art Society’s 
series. 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS HADLEY WORK 


“Interludio” by Cincinnati Composer 
Also Given Place on Popular Program 


—Mrs. Beach Plays Own Work 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 17.—The 
ninth popular concert by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra was given yester- 
day afternocn. Conforming to his usual 
custom in placing an American com- 
poser’s work on his popular programs, 
and on as many others as he finds pos- 
sible in working out a definite idea, Con- 
ductor Kmil Oberhoffer used the 
movement, the “Angelus,” from Henry 
Hadley’s Symphony, No. 3; also an “In- 
terludio” by the Cincinnati composer, 
Pietro Tirindelli. The marches to open 
and close the program were Schubert’s 
“Militaire” and Tschaikowsky’s “Slav.” 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite was played 
in its entirety. Mendelssohn’s Concert 
Overture, “Melusine,” was at this time 
added to the orchestra’s répertoire. 


slow 


Lewis Shawe, baritone of St. Paul, 
was the assisting soloist. His numbers 
were Leporello’s “Catalog” aria from 


“Don Juan” and Tschaikowsky’s song, 
“Don Juan’s Serenade.” Each was sung 
in good voice, with style suitably modu- 
lated as an expressive medium. An en- 
core much enjoyed was Valerie White’s 
“To Mary,” to which Mr. Shawe lent 
the effectiveness of admirable lyric qual- 
ities of tone and temperament. 

The symphony concert of Friday night 
brought Mrs. H. H. A. Beach before a 
local audience as composer-pianist, in her 
Concerto, Op. 45. Her success was a 
repetition of the triumph of the evening 
betore in St. Paul; likewise, that of Mr. 
Oberhoffer, in Chadwick’s “Melpomene” 
Overture and Mrs. Beach’s “Gaelic” 
Symphony. 

The dinner given by the Minneapolis 
Civic Music League in Mrs. Beach’s 
honor, Saturday night, kept the distin- 
guished visitor in the city an additional 
day, to which she added yet another, that 
she might hear again “that splendid or- 
chestra” in a popular concert. 

F. L. C. B. 


JULES FALK IN THE SOUTH 


Violinist and Associate Artists Score in 
Savannah and Chattanooga 


Jules Falk, the violinist, is making an 
extensive tour of the South and winning 
approva] at every appearance. Asso- 
ciated with him are Malvina Ehrlich, pi- 
anist, and Gertrude Arnold, contralto. 
The three artists appeared recently in 
Savannah at the Lawton Memorial be- 
fore a capacity house and have been re- 
engaged for a concert next season. 

On Dec. 17 and 18 they played in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., under the auspices of 
the Humane Society. At this concert 
Mr. Falk performed numbers by Nardini, 


Dittersdorf, Boccherini, Kreisler and 
others, his interpretations compelling 
much admiration. Miss Ehrlich gave 


Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Minor and 
several other works. Miss Arnold sang 
an aria from “Gioconda” and shorter 
songs. 
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“‘His notes being pure gold and 
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MUSICAL ART CHORUS 
IN YULETIDE CONCERT 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of 
Society Signalized by Not- 
able Program 
Musical Art Society, Conductor, Frank 
Damrosch. Concert, Carnegie Hall, 
Evening, Dec. 18. Assisting Artist, 


Edith Wynne Matthison, Reader. The 
Program: 





Psalm CL (Motet for mixed chorus in 
cight parts), J. P. Sweelinck; “Quam 
Benignus” (Motet for five .voices), Or- 
lando Di Lasso; Three Old Breton Songs, 
“Esprits heureux du Paradis,” “Nous t’ 
implorons avec amour,” “O Sainte Mére 
de mon Dieu” (arranged for four mixed 
voices with organ by Paul Ladmirault) ; 
Two Old French Noéls, “Si Dieux au 
monde aujourd’ hui,” “Chanson Joyeuse 
de Noel” (arranged for four voices with- 
out accompaniment by Gevaert); “The 
Pilgrimage to Kevlaar” (Melodrama for 
reader, three choirs, organ and orches- 
tra), Friederich Klose; Three Afro- 
American Spirituals, “Father Abraham,” 
“So Sad,” “Deep River” (arranged for 
four mixed voices by H. T. Burleigh) ; 
Old Bohemian Christmas Carol (ar- 
ranged for four voices by Carl Riedel) ; 
“Death on the Hills” (Choral-song for 
mixed voices), Elgar; “Sara la Baig- 
neuse” (ballad for three choirs and or- 
chestra), Berlioz. 


The Musical Art Society commemo- 
rated its twenty-fifth anniversary at this 
the first of its semi-annual concerts. 
while it seemed regretable that the 
usual quota of Christmas carols did not 
appear on this year’s program, amends 
were made by the exceptionally inter- 
esting character of most of the other 
offerings. Of the two noéls given the 
familiar and ever-delightful “Chanson 
Joyeuse” roused the audience to a pitch 
of enthusiasm that threatened to necessi- 
tate a repetition of the num>er. Mr. 
Damrosch, however, was obdurate. 
Apart from the Bohemian carol the most 
seasonablé numbers were the three old 
Breton hymns, which, in Paul Ladmir- 
ault’s arrangement, impress as somewhat 
over-elakorate. A true surprise came in 
Sweelinck’s eight-part setting of the 
150th Psalm—music amazing in its great 
vitality and spirit and replete with that 
sort of realism to which Bach gave free 
rein in many of his church cantatas and 
which often gave music a programmatic 
aspect even in an earlier day. 

H. T. Burleigh’s arrangements of the 
three negro spirituals exhibited the soci- 
ety in a more unaccustomed sphere. But 
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the audience enjoyed them and insisted 
on a repetition of ‘Deep River” in a way 
that forced Mr. Damrosch to capitulate. 
Neither Elgar’s “Death on the Hills” nor 
Berlioz’s “Sara la Baigneuse” seemed 
worth performing amidst so much at- 
tractive material. Nor for that matter 
did Friederich Klose’s hybrid arrange- 
ment of Heine’s “Pilgrimage to Kevlaar.” 
This publishes the ballad through the 
four-fold medium of orchestra, organ, 
chorus and reader. The arrangement 
results about as satisfactorily as melo- 
drama with its basic limitations can, but 
Klose’s music totally fails of inspiration. 
Edith Wynne Matthison read the narra- 
tive parts of the poem with unexampled 
heauty of diction. 

Throughout the evening the society 
sang better than it has in several years. 
The lovely voice of Eva Gauthier beauti- 
fied a number of solo passages. — 





GRAVEURE DELIGHTS ITHACA 





Baritone Arrives Late, but Gives’ Entire 
Program and Encores 


IrHaca, N. Y., Dec. 15.—The third of 
a series of concerts, under the auspices 
of the Music Department of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was given in Bailey Hall, Dec. 
14, by Louis Graveure, baritone, accom- 
panied by Francis Moore. 

On account of a heavy fall of snow, 
Mr. Graveure’s train was delayed and 
ihe singer arrived at the Auditorium 
more than an hour late. It is a signifi- 
cant fact, however, that after the long, 
unavoidable delay the audience was in- 
sistently calling for more encores long 
after eleven o’clock, although the orig- 
inal program had grown by half with 
the encores already sung. 

The program, an innovation in Ithaca, 
consisted of a group of Hungarian folk- 
songs, sung in English; a group of Bo- 
hemian songs, also sung in English; a 
group of French songs—the only group 
in a foreign language—and groups of old 
English and American .and_ English 
songs. The splendid interpretation of 
the numbers was greatly enhanced by 
Mr. Graveure’s perfect enunciation. The 
encores, which included the Prologue 
from “Pagliacci,” “The Menagerie” and 
the Belgian National Anthem, gave the 
audience an opportunity to hear the 
singer in all moods. BE. M. P. 





Albany Hears Enrichetta Onelli and 


Colleagues in Two Recitals 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dee. 17.—Enrichetta 
Onelli, soprano, appeared in the audi- 
torium of the State Co lege for Teachers 
on Friday and Saturday evenings in song 
cycles, assisted by Signor Philip Sevasta, 
harpist, and Malcolm Gregg Maynier, 
pianist. Mlle. Onelli’s selections in- 
cluded arias and songs by Dvorak, Oley 
Speaks and Haydn. Signor Sevasta 
played Schumann’s “Tradumerei,” in 
Bocksa’s arrangement of double notes, a 
Thomas Concert Etude and Vitrano, Has- 
selmans and Bellota numbers. Mr. May- 
nier’s numbers were the works of mod- 
ern composers. W. A. Hz. 





Florence Nelson Appearing as Soloist 
in Patriotic Concerts 


Among the artists participating in the 
various patriotic concerts for the Amer- 
ican men in the service is Florence Nel- 
son, soprano. Miss Nelson appeared sev- 
eral times at “Hero Land” recently. She 
scored a deserved success as one of the 
soloists who volunteered to aid the Stage 
Women’s Relief Fund. Garbed in appro- 
priate costumes, Miss Nelson was also 
heard in a delightful group of French, 
English, Italian and Russian folk-songs 
at the New York Sun Tobacco Fund 
concert, Dec. 8. 


From the Chicago Examiner, December 11th, 1917. 


Stracciari Receives An Ovation 


“The exciting part of the evening came with ‘Pagliacci,’ bringing forward 
those two great artists, Muratore and Stracciari, in the roles of two of the 
‘Pagliacci’ of the little troupes whose lives were so closely interwoven with the 
play within the play that makes this short drama so full of human interest. 


“Stracciari by his singing of the famous ‘Prologue’ brought about one of 
the wildest demonstrations of approval the Auditorium has witnessed this season, 
and throughout the exciting episodes that followed he was the great artist every 
moment, even achieving the note of commerciality at the beginning of the second 
act with true fidelity—a scene which is apt to be ridiculous in lesser hands.” 


FOR CONCERTS 
Management:—M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


BARNARD HEARS OF 
PETERBOROUGH WORK 


Deep Interest Manifested in 
Lecture-Recital by 
Mrs. MacDowell 


Brinkerhoff Theater, Barnard College, 
was crowded with standees extending as 
far into the hall as hearing permitted, 
on Tuesday evening, Dec. 18, to hear Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell tell about “The 
Work of the MacDowell Memorial Asso- 
ciation” at Peterborough, and play a pro- 
gram of MacDowell music. 

Mrs. MacDowell gave a very brief his- 
tory of the purposes and ideals now being 
carried out in Peterborough and told of 
the plans to care for war convalescents 
in the buildings of the colony this com- 


ing summer. There will be room for 100 
of them, she said, and while the work of 
the colony will not be entirely inter 
rupted, the regular work will be subordi- 
nated to war requirements. While the 
preference will be given, in accepting 
convalescent soldiers, to artists, others 
will not be refused, and they will have 
the best of care and food. By “artists,” 
of course, it is understood, just as in the 
colony, all classes of artists are included, 
whether painters, musicians, poets or 
sculptors. 

Mrs. MacDowell followed with a pro- 
gram which comprised a “Prelude” from 
Op. 10, “The Eagle,” “Winter,” from Op. 
32; four of the “Woodland Sketches,” the 
Andante from the “Keltic Sonata,” two 
of the “Fireside Tales,” four of the “Sea 
Pieces,” two of the “New England 
“Tdyls” and two of the Virtuoso Etudes. 
At the close of the program she added 
the “Witches’ Dance.” . 

It is a joy to hear Mrs. MacDowell 
perform this music. While her playing 
may be considered authoritative as re- 
gards details of interpretation, she does 
not claim to give the only possible read- 
ing. In fact, the composer himself often 
played them in various ways. She told 
of a little girl who once said to him after 
he played the “Wild Rose”: “Mr. Mac- 
Dowell, you played it too fast.” When 
he got home he looked up his metronomic 
indication, and the little girl was right! 

One of the most effective pieces on the 
‘rogram was “The Joy of Autumn.” 
This is one of the most difficult to play 
in the whole répertoire. Mrs. MacDowell 
played it with easy mastery. That and 
the “Brer’ Rabbit” seemed to please the 
audience most. W. &. ot. 








Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth” to Be Given in 
Operatic Form on Jan. 3 


Liszt’s “Saint Elizabeth” will have its 
first American performance in operatic 
form at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Jan. 3 under the conductorship of Ar- 
thur Bodanzky. The work will be staged 
by Richard Ordynski and the scenery 
will be Joseph Urban’s. The cast will 
include Florence Easton, Margaret Matz- 
enauer, Carl Schlegel, Basil Ruysdael 
and Robert Leonhardt. 





Philadelphia Symphony Stirs Wilming- 
ton with Beethoven’s “Fifth” 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Dec. 15.—The 
Philadelphia Orchestra gave a fine con- 
cert here on the evening of Dec. 10. Its 
playing of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
evoked great enthusiasm. The rest of 
the program included numbers by Lully, 
Nicolai, and for the soloist, Rosalie 
Wirthlin, contralto, arias from Tschai- 
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kowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” and Meye 
beer’s “Prophet.” At the Orchestra 
November concert in this city Schubert 
“Unfinished” Symphony was, for reaso; 
unstated, dropped from the program a: 
a work by Kallinikoff substituted. It su 
sequently transpired that the change ha 
been made at the request of certain « 
the guarantors. Zs Se 2. 





Community Singing by School Pupils o 
Rialto’s Program 


Pupils from the Wadleigh High Scho: 
participated in the community singing : 
the Rialto’s regular Saturday mornin 
musicale on Dec. 22. Bela Nyary gay 
a czimbalom solo and Alberto Bachman: 
concertmaster of the orchestra at th 
Rivoli, played a violin number. 


The Overture to “The Merry Wives « 
Windsor” is being played this week b 
the Rialto Orchestra, under Hugo Riese: 
feld’s leadership, with “Le Carillon, 
from Bizet’s “Arlésienne,” as an adde 
number. Mary Ball, soprano, is singin 
“Hail, Ye Tyme of Holiedayes,” by Gen: 
Branscombe. The Rialto Male Quarte 


gives “The First Nowell,” an old Frenc! 
song, and Gruben’s “Silent Night, Hol 
Night.” 





WYNNE 
PYLE 


In her New York Recital, Aeolian 
Hall, Nov. 19, 1917. 


New York Morning Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1917— 
“Miss Pyle is an admirable pianist, whose 
playing belongs to a solid school. She has 
strength of touch, mastery over her instru. 
ment and a clear cut style.” 
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SYLVIO LAZZARI COMES TO HEAR 
PREMIERE OF HIS “LE SAUTERIOT” 


Noted Composer Bound for Chi- 
cago, Where His Latest 
Opera Is Scheduled 


HATEVER the “Atlantic port” at 
which Sylvio Lazzari landed, that 
composer spent several hours in New 
York one day last week on his way to 
Chicago, where Campanini will shortly 
produce his latest opera, “Le Sauteriot.” 
His coming had not been extensively sig- 
nalized and news of it eluded most of 
the papers. Little, moreover, has. been 
made of the fact that “Le Sauteriot” 
(the name of which signifies some form 
of grasshopper, since “sauterelle” is the 
term applied to that beast in his habitual 
state) receives in Chicago its world pre- 
miere, the composer having withdrawn 


it from the keeping of the Opéra Co- 
mique in order to express appreciation 
for all this country is doing for French 
music. The date of production is not 
yet settled, nor the details of the cast. 
But the opera, which is in three acts, 
will be heard when the Chicagoans come 
on their much desired invasion of New 
York. ; 
Lazzari first came to the notice of 
Americans when his opera, “La Lé- 
preuse,” was performed in Paris shortly 
before the war. News of its fine qual- 
ities caused some discussion of its Met- 
ropolitan possibilities. The repulsive- 
ness of the story appears to have been 
the obstacle. It had its effect on the 
Paris hearing, too. Ten years passed 
before the Opéra Comique could make 
up its mind to attempt it, and even then 
the composer had to invoke the law to 
make the institution fulfill its contracted 
obligations. But Lazzari was heard here 
through the less pretentious medium of 
a violin sonata, first played in New 
York by Leopold Lichtenberg and Adele 
Margulies, and again last season by 
Ysaye and Maurice Dambois. Mean- 
while, “La Lépreuse” gained currency 
in France and would probably have done 
as much in Germany but for the war. 





Sylvio Lazzari, Noted French Composer, 
Who Lately Arrived in America 


Coincident with his new opera, Amer- 
icans are likely to hear more of this com- 
poser’s work in the shape of some cham- 
ber and symphonie music of which he 
has written not a little. 


A Doctor of Laws 


As his name indicates, Mr. Lazzari is 
not a Frenchman by birth, though he is 
that by naturalization and artistic pref- 
erence. He was born at Bozen, in the 
Tyrol, and his father was Italian. He 
was trained for the bar and got his legal 
education in Innsbruck, Munich and 
Vienna, acquiring there a Doctor of 


Laws degree in 1882. But he studied 
music simultaneously and some of his 
works had already been published when 
he came to Paris: There he studied mu- 
sic assiduously, first under Guiraud and 
later César Franck, who affected his 
style profoundly. The violin sonata did 
much to establish his reputation. Ysaye 
and Pugno placed it on programs next 
to Franck and Beethoven. Eventually 
his orchestral suite, his “symphonic tab- 
leau,” “Effet de Nuit” and his symphony 
were done at the Colonne-Lamoureux 
concerts. Of operas there are six be- 
side “Le Sauteriot,” though several have 
not been performed. 

Lazzari, unlike most of his Parisian 
confréres, has led a retired life. He be- 
longs to no sharply defined “school” in 
the sense that Massenet, Dukas, Debussy, 
Charpentier, Fauré or Bruneau do. And, 
except for two years as conductor in 
Monte Carlo, he has declined all active 
positions offered him, to give himself to 
composition. Notwithstanding which, 
he is an officer in the Legion of Honor. 


KRONOLD GIVES HIS CREDO 


Cellist Explains He Is a Pole and Loves 
President Wilson 


Hans Kronold, the ’cellist, has sent 
out a circular which sets forth his creed 
and makes-it plain that he is a Pole by 
birth without any German-born rela- 
tives and an American by choice, arriv- 
ing here at the age of sixteen. Jeremias 
was his original given name, he ex- 
plains. His credo follows: 


1 believe that our President, Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson, is the greatest and only man on 
earth to lead us to victory. There is noth- 
ing that he would request of me which | 
would not do. 

I believe in the strongest military defense, 
and wonder at the inconceivable promptness 
and efficiency with which Mr. Wilson has 
carried out the greatest and seemingly im- 
possible preparedness. : 

I believe America to be the noblest and 
greatest and best nation on earth and the 
everlasting example of truth, justice and 
liberty. 

I believe in a peace only which is brought 
about by the policy of our dear Pres dent, 
Mr. Wilson. 

I believe there is one land to live in and 
one land to die in, and that is America. 

I believe in fighting to the end and in trust- 
ing God, our President and our Government. 
Ame, 

HANS KRONOLD. 


MILITARY CONCERT PROVES 
MAGNET IN AUSTIN, TEX. 


Capacity Audience Hears a Timely Pro- 
gram Played by Municipal Orches- 
tra—The War Relief Chorus 


AUSTIN, TEx., Dec. 17.—Local music- 
lovers were given an opportunity to hear 
another symphony concert when on yes- 
terday afternoon the Austin Municipal 
Orchestra, under the direction of 
Frank Lefevre Reed, gave a military 
program in the Majestic Theater. Long 
before the time announced for the con- 
cert the entrance to the theater was 
crowded with eager patrons and the con- 
cert hour found only standing room 
available. Seats were reserved only for 
members of the school of military aero- 
nautics and the Boy Scouts, many of 
whom were appreciative listeners. 

The “Military” Symphony of Haydn 
was admirably played and Gretchani- 
noff’s “Hymn of Free Russia” won a 
cordial reception. The other offerings 
were the “Star-Spangled Banner,” “Fin- 
landia” by Sibelius, “America” (with 
new verse), Polonaise in A, Chopin, and 
“Patrol of the Boy Scouts,” Boccolari. 

The outlook for more patronage of 
music in general and a keener apprecia- 
tion of its value is brighter than ever 
in this city. With an unusually large 
number of excellent musicians resident 
here, there is reason to suppose that the 
new War Relief Chorus, organized and 
directed by H. L. Clamp, will continue to 
give successful concerts. Mr. Clamp has 
been for several years leader of a large 
choral choir in the Central Christian 
Church. G. G. N. 


Two Songs by Wallingford Riegger In- 
troduced by Artist in Recital 


The concert of Louise Lancaster in 
Mehlin Hall, Tuesday evening, Dec. 18, 
brought to light two new and highly in- 
teresting vocal compositions of the well- 
known American conductor, Wallingford 
Riegger. These two numbers, “Fairy 
Song” and “Hi, Hi, Hi,” both dedicated 
to the concert-giver, display a surprising 
degree of individuality. They are fluent- 
ly singable and characterized by a de- 
lightful swing. 














Mme. Clara Clémens, daughter of 


Mark Twain and wife of Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, distinguished both as pianist 
and orchestral conductor, is a contralto 
singer of songs who, ever since her re- 
appearance in America several years 
ago, has been unable to make the im- 
pression she should, by reason of an 
extremely faulty production of tone. 
Yesterday afternoon she gave a recital 
in Aeolian Hall, and not a little of this 
unfortunate disability seemed to have 
been overcome. Instead of singing with 
clouded quality of voice, Mme. Clemens 
was able to deliver her songs with gen- 
erally unhampered natural fineness of 
tone. Moreover, the flexibility of the 
voice was increased through its better 
placement and more free production, and 
a wider variety of dramatic shading was 
consequently possible for interpretative 
purposes. This was chiefly noticeable in 
some of.the old Italian airs, with which 
she opened her program, and especially 
in Moussorgsky’s “Hopak” and Bizet’s 
dainty “L’Avril.” Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
played his wife’s accompaniments as 
only a pianist of his great gifts could.— 
Evening Mail. 


At Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon 
Mrs. Clara Clemens gave a song recital 
in the presence of a friendly audience. 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Inc. 


CLARA CLEMENS 


COMING RAPIDLY INTO HER OWN 


That the daughter of Mark Twain is an artist in the truest sense of the word is generally conceded. 
Now that she has commenced to disclose the uncommon beauty of her natural voice, she is rapidly 
earning a place in the hearts of all music lovers in this country as one of the best exponents of 
| American Art in the concert field. 


Press Com ments 


Mrs. Clemens never had sung here with 
so much command of mezza voce or of 
the legato style as she exhibited yester- 
day. As usual, warmth of feeling and 
a cultivated intelligence marked her per- 
formance; often she showed a fine sense 
of design and climax in the interpreta- 
tion of a song. An interesting program 
included pieces .of various periods in 
Italian, in French, in German and in 
English. Ossip Gabrilowitsch played 
for his wife superexcellent accompani- 
ments. Gorgeous were the floral trib- 
utes. It is worthy of note that Mrs. 
Clemens sang, in addition to the pro- 
gram, the National Anthem of her 
father’s country.—New York Globe. 


Clara Clemens, contralto, daughter of 
Mark Twain and wife of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist, gave a recital yesterday 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall to an appre- 
ciative audience. Her musical schooling 
enables her to get at the gist of a song 
and her interpretations are sound and 
enlightening. Two, songs written by 
her husband, who was a most acceptable 
accompanist, were thoroughly liked.— 
New York World. 


Mme. Clara Clemens, daughter of 
Mark Twain and wife of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witch, gave her first song recital of the 
season yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall, with her distinguished husband as 


her associate at the piano. That this 
American singer is an artist in the true 
sense of the word has long since been 
recognized. At the same time most of 
her admirers have been fully aware that 
she was not employing the means at her 
disposal to best advantage. To judge 
from her performance yesterday, how- 
ever, Mme. Clemens, having at last dis- 
covered that her voice has the charac- 
teristics of a mezzo-soprano rather than 
a contralto, is now turning her efforts 


in the right direction ——New York 
American. 
Mme. Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, 


daughter of Mark Twain, and concert 
contralto, gave her first recital here this 
season yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall with her husband, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, at the piano. Opening her pro- 
gram with “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
she sang Italian, French and Russian 
songs. Although Mme. Clemens has 
been most favorably known here as a 
singer of German lieder, it was in 
French and Russian selections that she 
made her best impression. Generally 
speaking, Mme. Clemens sang lI ghter 
and with more smoothness of tone than 
formerly. Debussy’s “C'est l’extase” 
was sung so well that the audience de- 
manded a_ repetition. | Moussorgsky’s 
“Hopak” also was done, with more deli- 
cacy than she usually has shown at her 


Aeolian 


recitals. 


There were few dramatic 


things of the type which Mme. Clemens 
generally sings on her program.—The 
New York Herald. 


Yesterday afternoon, in Aeolian Hall, 
another singer who uses her brains—in- 
herited from Mark Twain—as well as 
her voice, Clara Clemens, was heard in 
a program of Italian, French, German 
and Russian songs. Her husband, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, was at the piano, a tower 
of strength, as usual, and a most sym- 
pathetic companion. The “Si bella 
mercede,” sung by her in a charmingly 
light and airy way, is presumably by 
Leonardo Vinci, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who composed more than .forty 
operas. There was much feeling in the 
rendering of the Gluckish, elegiac ‘Vogl’ 
io morire,” by  Astorga. In the 
French group the audience liked particu- 
larly Bizet’s “L’Avril,” which was done 
in the true Gallic spirit, and had to be 
repeated. As the recital progressed the 
singer’s voice warmed up and gained in 
quality. It has improved since last year. 
There are bars and whole phrases in 
which it has the vibrant beauty of 
Schumann-Heink’s great organ, but this 
level is not held. To atone for these 
lapses this singer has a grasp of the 
soul-qualities of music which few vocal- 
ists possess; and these, after all, are the 
more important.—The Evening Post. 
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KREISLER HAS GREAT 
OVATION AS ‘KNEISEL’ 


Virtuoso Appears with Mem- 
bers of Famous Quartet— 
a Modest Master 


Nominally, Franz Kneisel’s_ retire- 
ment at the close of last season put an 
end to his inimitable Quartet, to the sin- 
cere grief of all American lovers of 


chamber music. But the subsequent an- 
nouncement that three concerts would be 
given this winter with none less than 
Fritz Kreisler in Mr. Kneisel’s place and 
Messrs. Letz, Svecenski and Willeke at 
their accustomed desks revived drooping 
spirits and stirred up no end of palpi- 
tant anticipation. Latterly came the 
wave of patriotism, so-called, which re- 
sulted in Mr. Kreisler’s voluntary with- 
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drawal from the concert stage until the 
close of the war and so threatened the 
dearly desired Kneisel resurrection. 
Wiser counsel prevailed upon the violin- 
ist not to carry his self-imposed exile to 
this point, and so the first of the sched- 
uled events took place Friday evening 
of last week in the presence of an ‘audi- 
ence that packed A®Molian Hall to the 
doors and greeted the four artists with 
a fervor altogether touching. How much 
of it was meant expressly as a demon- 
stration of unalterable love for Mr. 
Kreisler could not be determined, for 
the violinist, with a tact and good taste 
becoming him, gave them not a momen- 
tary chance to signalize him individually. 
He refrained meticulously from rising 
to bow even a fraction of a second be- 
fore his colleagues, about coming on the 
stage ever so slightly in advance of 
them or remaining for the twinkling of 
an eye in view after they had disap- 
peared from the platform. However, 
the thunderous ovation kept up through- 
out the evening belongs among the his- 
toric enthusiasms of recent seasons. If 
any feelings were lacerated by the sight 
of Kreisler they were kept under cover. 
For the enlightenment of the doubtful 
it is worth specifying that his share of 
the profits went to the Musicians’ Foun- 
dation, which cares for the needy of the 
profession. 

The Kneisels (although the program 
called them neither that nor anything 
else) built their program, praise be to 
Allah, on the rock foundations of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Schubert. The C Ma- 
jor Quartet, the first of the Rasoumow- 
sky trilogy, in F Major, and the A Minor 
of these respective deities supplied the 
fare of a generous bill. It is divine mu- 
sic, first to last, and trebly so in the face 
of most of what is purveyed us these 
days. It would be a joy to proclaim 
its performance last week as memorable, 
as many, doubtless, expected it to be. 
Unfortunately, it was not memorable in 
the best sense. 


Mr. Kreisler played chamber music 
here once before in late years, at a ben- 
efit in the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
conjunction with Paderewski and Casals. 
But that seemed to furnish no legitimate 
criterion. Last week he strove man- 
fully and artistically to fall into proper 
relation to the ensemble. But though he 
and his fellows directed their best en- 
ergies to communicating the profound 
messages of what they played in con- 
formity with its spirit and its truth, the 
result went sometimes far awry of the 
best principles of chamber music. There 
was much beautiful and uplifting play- 
ing. But also on occasion the want of 
finish, well-contrived balance and correct 
intonation grew frankly disconcerting 
and precision betimes gave place to rag- 
gedness. The old saws about virtuosi 
as ensemble players retain their force, 
even in the face of an artist of Kreis- 
ler’s stature and musicianship. His tone 
disengaged itself conspicuously from the 
rest in all its potent individuality. He 
played, moreover, with a vibrato unusu- 
ally pronounced, used the portamento 
freely and sinned repeatedly against the 
pitch. Yet he strove for the self-efface- 
ment necessary to fill his new interpre- 
tative office. If his personality dom- 
inated inescapably it must be remem- 
bered that perfect adjustment to such 
an ensemble is a matter of slow evolu- 
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Earle Tuckerman Soloist at Washington 
Ceremonial in St. Paul’s Church 


Earle Tuckerman, the New York bari- 
tone, sang the solo in De Koven’s “God 
of our Fathers” on Dec. 14 at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, New York, at noon. The occa- 
sion was the installation in the Washing- 
ton pew of flags presented by sons of the 
Revolution in the Staté of New York, 
the day being the anniversary of the 
death of George Washington. 





Mount Holyoke Has Christmas Concert 


Mount HOouLyoKeE, MAss., Dec. 21.— 
The annual Christmas concert was given 
on the evening of Dec. 14 by the Orpheus 
Club of Springfield, under the direction 
of John J. Bishop. The club, composed 
of 125 male singers, gave a program of 
choral numbers, and solos were offered 
by Edward E. Hosmer, tenor; Walter 
Marsh, baritone, and Ada Chadwick, vio- 
linist. Robert W. Field was a 
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Dykema Leads Community Con- 
cert—Matzenauer ih Milwaukee 
Recital 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Dec. 19.—A com- 
munity sing, given under the direction 
of Peter W. Dykema of the University 
of Wisconsin, in connection with the 


Symphony Orchestra program, Sunday 
afternoon,: proved a huge success. A 
large audience attended and Mr. Dykema 
stimulated so much interest in the songs 
that virtually every person remained to 
the last number; the songs were sung 
with zest and freedom. Mr. Dykema 
met with an ovation. 

The orchestra presented compositions 
of Beethoven, Rossini, Grieg and Mac- 
Dowell. Walter Spry, Chicago pianist, 
the soloist, made a favorable impression. 

Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, appeared in recital at the 





an audience of 3900. The program also 
introduced the A Cappella Chorus in 
several splendidly sung part-songs under 
the able direction of William Boeppler. 

Frank La Forge, pianist, who was ex- 
pected to appear as joint artist with 
Mme. Matzenauer, was not present. Mme. 
Matzenauer’s voice and art were revealed 
with brilliant effect in an excellent pro- 
gram, and she sang several encore num 
bers. The contralto’s program opened 
with a splendid delivery of the national 
anthem and included song groups by 
Handel and by French, Italian, English 
and American composers, all the num- 
bers being sung in English. Erin Bal- 
lard was the capable accompanist. 

In the course of an enjoyable concert 
given by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the -direction of Frederick 
Stock, at the Pabst Theater Monday 
evening, Harry Weisbach, concertmaster 
of the organization, as soloist achieved 
a marked success. He played the Men- 
delssohn Concerto with technical polish 
and refinement of style so noteworthy 
the theater rang with applause. The 
orchestra gave with fine effect a pro- 
gram lighter in make-up than usual, end- 
ing with Victor Herbert’s “Irish Rhap- 








City Auditorium Tuesday evening before 
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sody.” 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


: Triumphs in New Fields 


THE KANSAS CITY TIMES, Nov. 7, 1917: 
“David’s ‘Thou Charming Bird’ introduced a singer skilled in bravura. 


That technique and style are not all of her art is immediately seen. She has 
singing intelligence.” 


THE FARGO (N. D.) FORUM, Nov. 27, 1917: 

“In none of her numbers, even the most difficult, were the tones forced, 
and the rare richness and beauty of a voice perfectly trained were a continu- 
ous delight to all who heard her.”’ 


THE COURIER-NEWS, Fargo, N. D., Nov. 27, 1917: 

_* Aside from beautiful tone quality one could not help but be impressed 
with the ease shown, and the supreme skillful triumph over difficulties, such 
as her program contained. Not only did her trills, skips, runs and staccatos 


give a superb decorative charm to her singing, but she added a tone color to 
these which made for true expression.”’ 


KANSAS CITY POST, Nov. 7, 1917: 
“The youthful Florence Macbeth, a daughter of the Middle West, added the 
necessary touch of color and lightness with her coloratura soprano. High 


— crystal pure and stage presence buoyant, Miss Macbeth was a winning 
soloist. 


THE TOPEKA DAILY CAPITAL, Nov. 20, 1917: 
“Miss Macbeth has fine technic, individual style, and an enormous range. 
In singing pianissimo tones this Minnesota nightingale is in the front rank— 


she whispers and yet maintains the exquisite clearness of tone and diction that 
charm her hearers.” 


ARKANSAS DEMOCRAT, Little Rock, Nov. 24, 1917: 

“The third number of the Community Concert Series, Friday evening, will 
long be remembered as one of the musical and artistic events among lovers of 
good music in Little Rock; Florence Macbeth, coloratura prima donna soprano 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, gave a mixed program of grand opera 
selections and shorter numbers which revealed her exquisite voice in all of its 
remarkable beatty and flexibility.”’ 


THE MINNEAPOLIS DAILY NEWS, Nov. 30, 1917: 

“It may be said without hesitation that the song recital given by Florence 
Macbeth last night in the ‘Gold Room’ of the Radisson was the best we have 
had in the city this year. Miss Macbeth’s voice is beautiful, every note in it 


true and even her vocalization is perfection, and her sense of musical value a 
rare gift.”’ 


ARKANSAS GAZETTE, Little Rock, Nov. 24, 1917: 

“The vocalist was Miss Florence Macbeth, the prima donna of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, and she was a revelation to the audience. The diffi- 
cult runs and trills were negotiated with consummate ease; she has a most 
pleasing personality, personal magnetism, her voice is full of music, she has 
volume, expression, technique and a range which enabled her last night in 
three numbers to reach F above High C without apparent effort. This enthu- 
siasm of the audience is sufficient to tell the story of the triumph she achieved 
and altogether, it is difficult to recall of late years any prima donna who has 
made so instantaneous an impression.” 


THE KANSAS CITY JOURNAL, Nov. 7, 1917: 
“Miss Florence Macbeth has been heard here in opera and oratorio and her 
appearance yesterday afternoon added materially to her artistic reputation. 


She is 80 thorough an artist that she richly merited the very sincere enthu- 
siasm which greeted her yesterday. 


Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER, Times Bldg., Times Square, N.Y. 


J. E. McC. 
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Grace Bonner Williams 


Address, BOSTON, MASS., 120 Boylston Street, Room 1011 
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Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 


SOPRANO 





HELEN ALLEN HUN 








CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Trinity Court, BOSTON 
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BAKLANOFE TO BE FEATURED AS 
“MEPHISTOPHELES” IN NEW YORK 


Russian Baritone of Chicago Opera 
Will Also Appear in Other 
Important Réles 


HICAGO, Dec. 21.—One of the events 
in the season of the Chicago Opera 
Association in Chicago has been the note- 
worthy interpretation of the rdéle of 
Mephistopheles in “Faust” by George 
Baklanoff, the distinguished Russian 
baritone. He has made his Mephistoph- 
eles not the flesh and blood devil, which 
has often been seen on the operatic stage 
in Gounod’s opera, but he has made it a 
representation of a haunting idea of evil, 
a concentrated essence of Satanic men- 
tality. This interpretation has been 
highly complimented by the public and 
critics of Chicago as a masterpiece. 

Mr. Baklanoff will be seen in this réle 
during the four weeks’ season of opera 
to be given by the Chicago company in 
New York, beginning the latter part of 
January. He will also appear in “Car- 
men,” “Isabeau,” “Monna Vanna” and 
“Lakmé.” 

It was in 1911 that Mr. Baklanoff 
made his début as Mephistopheles in 
Vienna. He has sung with distinguished 
success in practically all of the Euro- 
pean opera houses and is one of the best 
known singers in Europe. He made his 
American début in 1908 as a member of 
the Boston Opera Company and created 
a sensation there, similar to that which 
attended his appearances with the Chi- 
cago company this season. 





BIGGS PLAYS IN FRANCE 





Organist Serves at Requiem for the 
Slain in Old Cathedral 


Richard Keys Biggs, the gifted Amer- 
ican organist, formerly of St. Ann’s 
Church, Brooklyn, is now in France serv- 
ing with the United States Naval Base 
Hospital, No. 1.- He wrote recently to 
MusicaL AMERICA, telling of his work, 
as follows: 

“T have played several times in one 
of the most beautiful French cathedrals. 
Two weeks ago I played a _ half-dozen 
numbers at a special requiem for the 
dead of Franee. One entire unit, an 
army unit and several thousand towns- 
people were present. It was inspiring 
to play the American national hymn be- 
fore these people. The French simply 
welcomed the Americans with open arms. 
It was an important occasion, as a prom- 
inent bishop came from a great distance 
for the service. 

“T played Bach’s Fantasy in C Minor, 
his Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, 
Guilmant’s Third Sonata, Bonnet’s La- 
mento and the Chopin Funeral March. 
What a different feeling I experienced 
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© Matzene 

George Baklanoff, the Russian Baritone 

of the Chicago Opera Company. The 

Lower Picture Shows Him as “Me- 
phistopheles” 


in the French cathedral! I felt that 
nothing was so beautiful or so fitting as 
Bach! It almost seemed that I never 
wanted to hear anything but Bach, nor 
again play anything but Bach!” The 
letter was written on Thanksgiving Day. 





Ithaca Community Singers Honor Mr. 
and Mrs. Rodgers 


IrHaca, N. Y., Dec. 20.—Fitting and 
inspiring was the demonstration when 
the audience at Community Singing last 
evening in Conservatory Hall rose en 
masse to express appreciation of the 
services of Ralph C. Rodgers, as conduc- 
tor of the community chorus, and Mrs. 
Rodgers for her assistance at the pianvu 
and for solo work. A quartet, consisting 
of Mrs. Ralph C. Rodgers, Feida New, 


‘A. H. Wilson and J. B. Wilson, sang sev- 


eral numbers, and a duet was sung by 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. Rodgers, and the 
remaining nine numbers upon the pro- 
gram were sung by the community 
chorus. E. M. B. 





MME. TREVILLE IN MUSICALES 


Sings for Rich and Poor on the Same 
Street on Same Evening in New York 


Yvonne de Tréville, American soprano, 
had the unique experience of assisting 
in two musical events on the same eve- 
ning and in the same street, to wit, 
Sixty-ninth Street of New York, on the 
evening of Dec. 15. But there the simi- 
larity ended. For while the one musi- 
cale took place on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue at the home of the multi-million- 
aire, Adolf Lewisohn, for the benefit of 
a Community Hall for Camp Upton, the 
other event occurred in the same street, 
but in the Italian quarter near the East 
River in Lenox Hill Settlement Hall, as 
a propaganda movement for the enlist- 
ment in the war of Italians here in 
America. 

At the Lewisohn musicale Mme. de 
Tréville sang such numbers as Auber’s 
“Bourbonnaise” from “Manon Lescaut,’’ 
Warford’s “Dream Song,” Lemaire’s 
“Bells of Rheims”; the decidedly more 
popular concert in Settlement Hall 
brought forth numbers like “Santa Lu- 
cia,” “O Sole Mio,” though also the aria 
from “Rigoletto,” “Caro Nome,” and the 
aria from Verdi’s “Ballo en Maschera,” 
“Saper Vorreste,” sung by Mme. de Tre- 
ville. 


ROSALIE MILLER’S RECITALS 





Soprano Gives Christmas Day Program 
for Soldiers at Camp Mills 


Rosalie Miller, the gifted American 
soprano, entertained the soldiers from 
Camp Mills at the Hotel Nassau, Long 
Beach, on Christmas Day. Miss Miller 
prepared an attractive program of favor- 
ite songs and also showed her musical 
versatility by offering several violin 
solos. The soldiers cheered her and were 
enthusiastic admirers of her art. 

For her Boston recital at Jordan Hall 
on Jan. 9 Miss Miller will present songs 
by Sinigaglia, Szymanowski and Rach- 
maninoff, which will be heard for the 
first time in this country. She will also 
sing an Italian classic group, French 
songs by Duparc, Saint-Saéns, Laparra 
and Fourdrain and old English songs of 
Purcell and Dowland, American songs 
by Gladis Greene and Elizabeth Coolidge 
and modern English songs by Roger 
Quilter are also on her list. 

New’ Brunswick Welcomes 
Werrenrath in Recital 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J., Dec. 18.— 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, appeared 
here last evening at Ballantine Gymna- 
sium in the Rutgers College Concert 
Course. He was very enthusiastically 
received by a capacity audience. Harry 
Spier was at the piano. ©. 7. &. 





Reinald 


MISS WILSON DEDICATES 
SAVANNAH AUDITORIUM 


Municipal Building Formally Opened 
with Concert by Soprano and 
Her Soldier Aides 


SAVANNAH, GA., Dec. 11.—The Munic- 
ipal Auditorium Building was formally 
opened this week by the appearance of 
Margaret Wilson in concert in this city, 
the home of her early childhood, where 
her mother was born and partly reared 
and married. Miss Wilson was accorded 
a hearty welcome by a big audience in 
the new auditorium. The concert was 
given under the combined auspices of the 
lederation of Women’s Organizations 
and the Savannah Music Club. The re- 
ceipts were given to the War Relief 
I'und, for which cause Miss Wilson is 
donating all the proceeds of her con- 
certs. 

Miss Wilson’s whole program was 
charmingly given, the group of old Eng- 
lish songs, being especially well done. 
Mrs. Ross David at the piano gave splen- 
did assistance. Her own group of piano 
numbers was much appreciated and 
brought forth merited applause. Miss 
Wilson was assisted by a chorus of sol- 
diers from Fort Screven in several patri- 
otic numbers, under the direction of Mrs. 
J. J. Gaudry. Miss Wilson held a public 
reception after the concert and a throng 
availed themselves of this opportunity 
to greet the President’s daughter. 


R. H. TERRY’S WORKS GIVEN 


Mme. Buckhout Devotes Musicale Pro- 
gram to This Composer 


_Robert Huntington Terry’s composi- 
tions were given a hearing at Mme. 
Buckhout’s musicale at her New York 
studio on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 19. 
The composer was at the piano and in 
addition to playing the accompaniments 
played some of his piano pieces, among 
them a Barcarolle, Nocturne and “Jap- 
anese Dance.” Mme. Buckhout scored 
in several groups of his songs, among 
them “The Sky Is Always Blue” and 
“Folks Need a Lot of Loving,” both of 
which she .repeated, the last one being 
dedicated to her. 

Jessie Rowe Lockitt, contralto, sang 
effectively “Love’s Prayer,” “A Southern 
Lullaby” and other songs and with Mme. 
Buckhout the duet, “Lucky Street.” 
David Nemser, violinist, played “A 
Christmas Idyll,” “Amelga” and “Chan- 
son Triste” in admirable style. Many 
composers were present and Mr. Terry 
was heartily welcomed. 








Miss Seligman Gives Song Recital for 
Sailors of Battleship Seattle 


Florence Seligman, the young New 
York soprano, gave an hour of song, 
accompanied by Richard Hageman, 
aboard the battleship Seattle on Tues- 
day evening, Dec. 11. The sailors sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” with her. 








TRIUMPH of 


Al BUELL 


in CHICAGO (Debut) Recital 





“A recital given by Miss Dai Buell at Ziegfeld 
Theater yesterday introduced to Chicago a_ pianist 
possessed of ENGAGING GIFTS. This artist disclosed 
a pretty touch—particularly charming in delicate 
passages—some IMAGINATION and NO LITTLE 
MUSICAL FEELING. Not invariably accurate as to 
her technique, Miss Buell nevertheless gave her music 
THE IMPRESSION OF BRILLIANCY, and in at least 
one composition-—Liapounow’s ‘Lesghinka’—SHE SET 
FORTH HER MUSIC WITH REAL VIRTUOSITY.’’— 
Chicago Herald, Dec. 13, 1917. By Felix Borowski. 





Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
840 Aeolian Hall, New York 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


(Unexpurgated Critiques) 


‘‘Miss Dai Buell made her Chicago debut in Ziegfeld 
Theater yesterday under the management of Carl D. 
Kinsey, presenting a program of little heard music, much 
of which is worthy of a wider circle of exponents. 

“MISS BUELL’S PIANISTIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
ARE A PARTICULARLY GOOD TONE IN MEZZA- 
FORTE, MORE THAN ADEQUATE TECHNICAL 
FACILITY AND TEMPERAMENT ENOUGH TO 
INTERPRET WITH VARIETY. 

“T heard all of the first group, composed of pieces 
by Nawratil, Bach, Gebhard and Saint-Saens, in which 
Miss Buell’s best work was performed in the Gebhard 
‘Gavotte,’ a charming thing, by the way.’’—Evening 
American, Chicago, Dec. 13, 1917. By Herman Devries. 


“Dai Buell, a young pianist whose programmes bear 
printed evidence that she is well thought of in New 
York, gave a recital at the Ziegfeld Theater yesterday 
morning. SHE IS CLEVER ENOUGH IN HER ART 
TO BE WELL THOUGHT OF IN CHICAGO LIKE- 
WISE, though the printed evidence is not the most 
tactful method of approach in the effort to arouse 
consideration. Most of her music was a far cry from 
the conventional piano recital program; in fact a Bach 
fantasy, a Chopin ballade, MacDowell’s ‘Rigaudon,’ 
and one of the Liszt etudes were about the only pieces 
at all well known.’’—Chicago Daily Journal, Dec. 13, 
1917. By Edward C. Moore. 


“Pleasant to look upon, unconventional as to her 
recital selections and CAPABLE AS TO MEANS AND 
METHODS, Dai Buell, a New York pianist, came to 
the Ziegfeld Theater yesterday and gave her first 


Chicago recital before a small audience. So much the 
worse for Chicago piano enthusiasts, who, had they 
attended this recital, would have been rewarded with 
much that was PLEASURABLE, NOVEL AND 
MUSICAL. 

‘Miss Buell’s program included several novelties.’’— 
The Daily News, Dec. 13, 1917. By Maurice Rosenfeld. 


The Following Additional Comment Appeared in the 
Succeeding Issue of Dec. 14th: 


DAI BUELL’S NOVELTIES. 


‘What made Dai Buell’s piano recital more than 
ordinarily attractive Wednesday morning at the Zieg- . 
feld Theater was the fact that she had placed but four 
familiar pieces on her program, The unfamiliar works 
began with a set of variations, opus 7, by Nawratil, a 
Bohemian composer, which are interesting and well 
made, a Gavotte by Heinrich Gebhard, a Swiss-Ameri- 
can pianist, which is a tuneful but not particularly 
imposing piece, a TOCCATA BY SAINT-SAENS, 
WHICH WAS GIVEN WITH FLEET AND FACILE 
TECHNIC; Marionettes by Stcherbatcheff, a Russian 
composer, who scarcely caught the French idea as 
indicated by the title of his piece; two numbers by 
the Scandinavian composer Lie, two studies by Kwast, 
a Berlin pedagogue, and two pieces by Liapounow, 
another clever Russian writer. These were diversified 
by pieces of Bach, Chopin, MacDowell and Liszt. The 
last was represented by one of the most beautiful of 
all his original compositions, the ‘Harmonies du Soir,’ 
from his ‘Etudes d’execution transcendante.’ Miss 
Buell made a pleasant debut at her recital.”’ 
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Army Officer Answers Question: 


Kind of Songs Do Men in Army Camps Like?” 


“What 

















HERE is some difference of opinion 
about the kinds of music that men 

of the army en‘oy or even prefer—the 
men who are just now being brought face 
to face with the raw material of life out 
of which music is fashioned. In this 
connection it is interesting to hear the 
opinion of a man who is very closely in 
touch with the spirit of the army, Col. 
E. M. Markham, of the 303d Engineers, 
Camp Dix, N. J. Colonel Markham be- 
lieves that there is a very general mis- 
understanding about the kind of music 


that appeals to the men who are to-day 
in United States training camps. 

“A certain number of men coming to 
the camps desire the light, popular songs 
of the day,” said Colonel Markham, when 
asked recently to give the public the re- 
sults of his personal observation. “These 
men prefer, perhaps, the ‘Kaiser Bill’ 
type of song. A substantial] percentage, 
however, while enjoying this style of 
song as an occasional diversion, are per- 
fectly capable of rising to the spirit of 
music of much higher quality. They can 
assimilate with pleasure and inspiration 
the work of those who have been able to 
translate into music the yearnings, hopes 
and aspirations of the human _ heart. 
This latter class need not at all be what 
is commonly known as ‘highbrow stuff,’ 
but may well be, none the less, of the 
solid, dignified type, whether merely 
tuneful or substantially harmonious. 
Such music, with suitable lyrics, creates 
lasting impressions, resulting in thought 
and purpose. The variety first referred 
to carries no such quality and its results 
are essentially evanescent. 


Army No Place for Cheap Music 


“The army camps, of all places in the 
world, are the last where cheap music 


should prevail -to the practical exclu- 
sion of that of better grade. There 
should be a sustained effort to introduce 
more thoughtful music, which may well 
be interspersed, with advantage to all 
concerned, with the less stable variety. 
In all ages good music has been depended 
upon to quicken valor and invite unity. 
Uniformly it has been of the highest 
service in the creation of a purposeful 
spirit, and I am quite certain—as I have 
several times previously declared—that 
it can well replace a considerable amount 
of routine drill. This is not so revolu- 
tionary as it sounds, for once such a 
spirit has been instilled, the soldier is 
sufficiently eager to perfect himself in 
his routine duties. Music has always 
been a force to quicken endurance and 
to unify the mass spirit of men to the 
highest degree.” 


Colonel Markham has not allowed his 
convictions to remain in_ theoretical 
form, as he has raised the funds to erect 
at Camp Dix a regimental auditorium 
for the 303d Engineers, where they will 
hear good music during their period of 
training. 


“We are opening our auditorium,” 
said he, “with a concert by high class 
musicians, who will present numbers 
from such composers as Grieg, Verdi, 
Victor Herbert, etc. We expect to have, 
in the subsequent use of the auditorium, 
u rational amount of ragtime and the 
like, but will make an effort to see that 
music is kept within bounds, without, 
however, attempting to impose on the 
men an indigestible ration of classics 
which may well] be beyond their capacity 
to enjoy. 

“Theoretically, music is a gratuity, a 
luxury; practically, it has proved itself 
to be a necessity. The simple truth is 
that one of the vital forces of a nation 
is its music, and that in the accomplish- 


ment of a huge task wherein all its ener- 

gizing processes are required, the value 

of music should be carefully regarded.” 
M. S. 





MRS. WILLIAMS WINS LAURELS 





Achieves Triumph as an Eleventh-Hour 
Soloist with Concord Chorus 


Boston, Dec. 17.—In answer to a tele- 
phone summons as an eleventh-hour sub- 
stitute, Grace Bonner Williams went to 
Concord, N. H., last week to sing for the 
Concord Oratorio Society in its second 
and third concerts, which were given in 
Phenix Hall on Thursday afternoon and 


evening, Dec. 13.° The artist engaged for 
the soprano parts in these concerts wired 
a cancellation, and Mrs. Williams on this 
short notice took the place and by her 
artistic performances won a _ complete 
success. She contributed English songs 
to the afternoon program and had to give 
many extras. 

The other singers were Marie O’Con- 
nell, contralto; William Hicks, tenor, and 
William Gustafson, Jr., basso. Selections 
by the Boston Festival Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Charles S. Conant, the society’s 
director, completed the program. In the 
evening Mr. Conant directed his forces 
through a creditable performance of the 
“Messiah.” In this performance, Mrs. 
Williams again made an excellent im- 
pression. W. H. L. 





Adolf Bolm Starts Preliminary Work on 
“Le Coq d’Or 


Adolf Bolm, who will be prominently 
identified with the production of “Le 
Coq d’Or” by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company this winter, is already working: 
out many of the important details to be 
accomplished before the rehearsals begin. 
The costume designs are by Willy 
Pogany. Mr. Bolm has performed in this 
fantastic fairy opera and has produced 
several works of a similar nature in 
Europe. 


MEXICO CITY’S SEASON OF 
OPERA DRAWS TO A CLOSE 


Maestro Polacco Prefaces Third Local 
Performance of “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” with Lecture in Spanish 


MExIco CiTy, Dec. 3.—The opera sea- 
son here is practically over. The most 
important performance recently was 
that of Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” which was superbly directed by 


Giorgio. Polacco. In view of its being 
a novelty, Mr. Polacco gave a lecture on 
the work previous to the performance. 
With the assistance of the orchestra, he 
brought out all the salient features of 
the opera. Mr. Polacco spoke in Span- 
ish and was much applauded not only 
for the substance of his lecture, but also 
for the facility with which he handled an 
unfamiliar language. 

The opera has been given three times, 
the second performance in honor of Mr. 
Polacco, who was leaving for Havana, 
and the third in aid of the Allied Red 
Cross. Edith Mason as Fiora sang and 
acted with great power. Lazzari, the 
Archibaldo, sang very well, but was not 
so commendable for the histrionic side of 








his work. Taccani, as Avito, was ac- 
ceptable. EDUARDO GARIEL. 
Herbert Foster Gives Forty-Eighth 


Organ Recital in Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Dec. 21.—Herbert Fos- 
ter, organist at Trinity Church, recently 
gave his forty-eighth recital. He was 
assisted by Harriet Nevitt, mezzo-so- 
prano. The program consisted of Homer 
Bartlett’s Suite, Gordon Balch Nevin’s 
“Sketches of the City” and numbers by 
Stoughton, Parker and Buck. At the 
forty-sixth recital Mr. Sprague featured 
American and English composers, the 
former being represented by Gordon 
Balch Nevin, Charles A. Stebbins, Clar- 
ence Dickinson and Harvey B. Gaul, and 
the latter by Smart, Percy Fletcher, Ben- 
net and Elgar. 





PHILADELPHIAS 


PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 











MAESTRO 


arTuRO LPPAPALARDO 


Vocal Teacher and 
Maker of Singers 


Recognized here and abroad. Former 
Musical Director and Teacher of Famous 
Singers now or formerly with the different 
Opera Houses in America and Abroad. 
Pupils are taught from the beginning to 
the final preparation for the Operatic 
Stage or Concert Platform, including lan- 
guages. 
Studio: Presser Building 

1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER 


HARPIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Estey Building, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


FLORA BRADLEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Women’s Voices) 
Estey Hall, 17th Phe Walnut Sts. Send for Circular 


PHILIP WARREN COOKE 


TENOR 
52 Estey Hall 


DAVID E. CROZIER 


PIANO AND ORGAN 
Studio: Baker —_ 
1520 Chestnut St 


GERTRUDE DOHMEN 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Oratorio—Recitals—lInstruction 
2410 W. Norris St. 


ALTON K. DOUGHERTY 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


-_ F. EDMUND EDMUNDS 


VOICE 
1714 Chestnut Street 




















WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 


Opera—Symphony—Oratorto 
The Powelton Apartments 


SCHMIDT 


EMIL F 
Violiniet” Philadelphie , ene 


Concerts, Recitals, Ensemble and Teaching 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


TEN 
ToGeEn > HENRY GURNEY 
of Old Italian School of Singi 
Zechwer- —— Phila. Musical Academy 
17 Spruce St. 





WAM ist 








FLORENCE HAENLE 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
327 North Lawrence St. 


EDITH WALTON HAMLIN 


Costites Teacher of 
Series 


The a and Progressive 
1ANO NORMAL TRAINING 
1600 Master Street 


WILLIAM F. HAPPICH 


VIOLIN, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, BTC. 
1520 Chestnut St. 


R. ERNST HARTMANN | 
PIANO, HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT AND 
ORCHESTRATION 
Studio: Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. 














HENRY HOTZ 


BASSO 
1710 Chestnut Street 


HYPERION SCHOOL OF MUSIC — 


FRANKLIN E. CRESSON, DIRECTOR 
All Branches: 1714 Chestnut St. 


JOHN MYRON JOLLS 


Studios: 308-10 Presser Building, 1714 Chestnut 
Bell phone Spruce 608 . Cnet 











MORITZ EMERY 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1530 Walnut St. 


MAY FARLEY 
SOPRANO 
RECITAL—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
556 E. Leverington Ave. 


GERTRUDE HAYDEN FERNLEY 
SOPRANO, INSTRUCTOR IN VOICE AND 
TEACHERS’ COURSE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLWORK 
College of Music, 16th & Sansom Sts. 











THE WILLIAM HATTON GREEN 


SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Leschetizky Principles. Progressive Series 
1714 Chestnut Street 





ABBIE R. KEELY 


SOPRANO—ILNSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


C. ARTHUR KENNEDY 


VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KINDER ORGAN SCHOOL 


Send for Prospectus e 
217 S. 20th Street 


H. S. KIRKLAND 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Author of ‘‘Expression in Singing.’’ ‘‘One of the 
best of recent works on the Art.’’ 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St. 














W. PALMER HOXIE 


ITALIAN ART OF SINGING CORRECTLY 
TAUGHT 


J. W. F. LEMAN 


VIOLIN, THEORY and CONDUCTING 
Member Philadelphia Orchestra 


Studio: 410 Fuller Bidg., 10 S. 18th St. 


Christensen Schools of Popular Music 


Popular music taught thoroughly in all its branches 
Booklet sent upon request 
Three Schools 
1520 Chestnut St. Phone Spruce 967 
1412 W. Venango St. Phone Tioga 3261 
1320 Tasker St. Phone Dickinson 3704R. 


ADELAIDE RUSSELL LANE 


SOPRANO AND VOCAL TEACHER 
Phila. Representative of the famous Mme. Frida Ash- 
forth of New York. 127 South 46th St. 


FREDERIC F. LEONARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

1619 Chestnut Street 

D. B. H. MACAULEY 
TBACHER OF SINGING 
1714 Chestnut St. 


EDITH MAHON 


ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
1806 Chestnut St. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 


CHURCH—THEATRE—CONCERT ORGANIST 
1632 North Redfield St. 


MARGARET MARIE MARSHALL 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO SOPRANO 
Organist, Director, St. Francis de Sales, R. C. Church 
2126 Vine St. 


FREDERICK MAXSON ONCERT.. 


URGANIST, FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, PHILA. 
17th Street, above Walnut 
Organ lessons given on Three Manual Electric Organ 


KATHRYN MEISLE 
Cineagt tate Metin 
Management: Calvin Franklin, 1543 Ruan St. 


postions NICOLA A. MONTANI 


W. Gray Co., 2 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 
‘The Welt” Cantata for women’s voices. ‘‘Scenes 
de Ballet’? Piano (also Orchestra). “invitation” 
Concert Aria Soprano or Tenor. 


MARY MILLER MOUNT 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
RECITALS—CONCERTS 
407 Presser Bldg. Tel. Woodland 463 
































SING- MRS. PHILLIPS JENKINS 1520 Chest- 


nut Street 


pn of successful artists, includi Vivienne 
Segal, ‘‘Blue Paradise,’’ Adele Hassan, ‘‘Only Girl,’ 

Barbara Schaefer, Hammerstein and Dippel ion This 
Season, Boston Grand Opera Co., Kathryn McGinley. 
Symphony Orchestra, Concerts, Hilda Pentland, 
‘*‘Love O’ Mike,’’ « Kathryn Martin, Effie Marcus, 
‘“‘Gypsy Love.’’ Kath. Wilen, Little Caruso Concert Co. 


AGNES REIFSNYDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Assisted by 


MARGUERITE SIBLEY 


TEACHER OF SIGHT SINGING 
(Graduate: Zobanaky School) 
Studios: Fuller Bldg., 10 So. 18th St. 


KATHERINE ROSENKRANZ 


CONTRALTO—VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: Presser Bldg., 1714 Chestnut St. 


KARL SCHNEIDER and Assistants 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertetre- Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
1705 Chestnut Street 


W. WARREN SHAW 


Author of The i. Vocal Art” 
Studio: 47 South 17th St. 


MAUDE SPROULE 


CONTRALTO 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 


ADELE SUTOR 


IANO 
Department of Music for Public Schools 
BURTON T. SCALES : 
Booklet on request. 10 So. 18th St. 


M. B. SWAAB 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Fuller Bldg., 10 South 18th Street 
(Saturday Afternoons only) 


HUBERT SYNNESTVEDT, A.A.G.O. 


TEACHER OF THEORY AND PIANO 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 
Circular upon request 


PAUL VOLKMANN 


TENOR—Late Aborn Opera Co., also Phila. Orchestra 
Fourth Season, Leps Symphony Orchestra 
10 So. 18th St. 


LEWIS ALEX. WADLOW 
ORGAN INSTRUCTION AND CHOIR 
TRAINING 
St. Mark’s Church, 16th and Locust Sts. 


CHARLES WESTEL 


PIANIST 
Concerts, Lectures, Class and Private Instruction 
Studio: 1714 Chestnut St. 






































MAY PORTER 


CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
ORGANIST AND COACH 
4952 Hazel Ave. 


THADDEUS RICH 


VIOLINIST 
CONCERT MASTER 
Philadelphia Orchestra 








P. LYMAN WHEELER 


OICE 
CH ORAL CONDUCTING 
Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts. 


ZECKWER-HAHN 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 
1617 Spruce St. 
BDminent Faculty; Modern Equipment 
Address: Charlton Lewis Murphy, Managing Director 
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sMusic in Vernacular’ Popular 
With London Opera-Goers 


Beecham Forces Will Return to Metropolis at Easter Time— 
Royal Philharmonic Opens Winter Season—Choral 
Society Gives Impressive Program of Military 


Music—Season’s Offerings Include Much 
Chamber Music 














Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Nov. 25, 1917. 


HIS week London is the poorer, for 
the autumn opera season at Drury 
ane is over and the company, under Sir 
homas Beechan, is leaving us for Man- 
hester, Birmingham, Glasgow and pos- 
‘bly Leeds. At Easter the great musi- 
al general hopes to be back in London 
gain. In happier days surely Sir 
fhomas Beecham may reasonably look 
or the same financial support that was 
ccorded to Covent Garden on much less 
worthy grounds, for at Covent Garden, 
even though the greatest stars were 
heard, the support was “the fashion”; 
now it is based on the founding and up- 
holding of national music, in the vernaeu- 
lar, with an excellent company, orches- 
tra and conductors second to none. Sev- 
eral operas down for production have 
not been heard, on account of the diffi- 
culties of production. 

Yet opera is still with us and at the 
“Old Vic” next week we are to have 
“Traviata” and “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro” and later on “Mignon,” “Carmen” 
and “The Bohemian Girl.” 

To-night sees the opening of the win- 
ter season of six concerts by the Royal 
Philharmonic Society, under the baton 
of Sir Thomas Beecham, with a really 
goodly list of fixtures. This first pro- 
vyram ineludes Borodine’s “Prince Igor” 
Overture, Debussy’s “Clair de Lune,” 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, Cha- 
brier’s “Espana,” Bantock’s “Fifine at 


the Fair” and César Franck’s “Sym- 
phonic Variations,” with Arthur de 
Greef as the soloist. 


Martial Music by Londen Choral 


On Saturday the London Choral So- 
ciety fixed a singularly appropriate pro- 
gram for its second concert of the sea- 
son in the Royal Albert Hall. It was 
truly modern music, expressing the pres- 
ent naval and military spirit in the most 
exalted and impressive manner. Open- 
ing with Sir Edward Elgar’s “The Spirit 
of England,” the collective title of the 
three great poems inspired by the war 
by Laurence Binyon and fittingly set to 
music by this composer, never-dying me- 
morials to heroism, patriotism and 
pathos for any country. The soloists were 
Agnes Nicholls and Gervase Elwes, both 
singing their best. Then came “Songs 
of the Fleet,” magnificently realized and 
sung by Plunkett Greene, and later an- 
other naval ode, Sir Hubert Parry’s 
“Chivalry of the Sea,” and then Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford’s “Carol of 
Bells.” Into each the choir and orches- 
tra entered to the full. 

At the Chappell Ballad concert in the 
(ueen’s Hal) the principal soloists were 


Mignon Nevada, Kirkby Lunn, Ben 
Davies, Charles Tree and Arthur de 


Greef, the last named giving a brilliant 
reading of Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasia,” 
supported by the Queen’s Hall Light Or- 
chestra, under Alec Mclean. A _ packed 
hall testified to the public’s regret that 
this is the last concert of 1917, the next 
being on Jan. 8. 

On Saturday Albert Sammons and 
William Murdock gave the last of their 
present season of sonata recitals—two 
great artists of such unity and under- 











standing that each adds to the work of 
the other. 

The London String Quartet on Friday 
drew a full house, not only for their 
quartet playing—one being Scontrion’s 
in A Minor for Strings and Beethoven’s 
in G, delicately and beautifully handled 

but because they had the help of Ger- 
vase Elwes to sing Vaughan Williams’s 


beautiful song cycle, “On Wenlock 
Edge.” 
Chamber music has certainly been 


well “carried on” during the war and 
the London Trio have opened another 
season, with Mme. Amina Goodwin, Pri- 
vate Louis Pecskai and W. E. White- 
house, who played the Schumann Trio 
in A Minor and Arensky’s in F Minor 
splendidly. Private Pecskai played Saint- 
Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso” with true 
poetic feeling and a wonderful tone. 
The singer was Mrs. Foster Salmond, 
who has just returned from a _ tour 
“somewhere in France.” 


Hear New Violin Sonata 


Special interest attached to the violin 
recital Max Mossel gave at the A®olian 
Hall on Wednesday, when he produced 
a new violin and piano Sonata by J. D. 
Davis, with the assistance of Arthur de 
Greef. Works by Cyril Scott, Landon 
Ronald and Albert Sammons were also 
included in his program. Mr. Mossel 
left Birmingham some three years ago 
to become one of the principal professors 
at the Guildhall-School of Music, a posi- 
tion which he still holds, and much re- 
gret is felt here that he is to leave us 
very soon for America. 

Stroesco, the Rumanian singer, gave 
a most enjoyable recital in Wigmore 
Hall, at which applause and recalls were 
the order of the afternoon for a well 
chosen and unhackneyed program, that 
included songs by Cyril Scott, Debussy, 
Ravel, Mallinson, Gluck, Hahn, Chaus- 
son, as well as some beautiful Rumanian 
songs and John Ireland’s “Blind.” 

Dorothy Moulton, another song reci- 
tal giver, already known to Londoners as 
a late member of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, proved herself to be as versa- 
tile on the platform as on the stage, with 
a naturally pleasing voice of good qual- 
ity. Jessie Munro, a young pianist of 
more than average gifts, arranged a 
delightful chamber concert for one eve- 
ning last week, at which she had the 
assistance of May and Beatrice Harrison. 

The “Third Arm,” i. e., the air service, 





has just received its first musical recog- 
nition and “Four Songs of the Air Serv- 
ice,” by Eric Coates, to the words of 
Ed. Lockton, are just being published 
by West’s and will be sung by Fraser 
Gange. 

“Requiem for Allied Heroes” 


A “Requiem for the Allied Heroes” was 
viven for the first time in England at 
Birmingham last week by the Birming- 
ham Festiva] Choir, under the direction 
of Sir Henry Wood, the orchestra being 
the new local one recently formed by 
Sir Thomas Beecham. This work was 
given in Moscow about eighteen months 
ago and created a deep impression there, 
the score being made up of excerpts of 
Russian, Serbian, Greek and English 
church music. 

The Aolian Sunday concert this week 
was an excellent one, the program be- 
ing arranged by the R. N. V. R. Crystal 
Palace Concert Party. Among those 
who appeared were Mme. Mackenzie 
Iairfax, Maud Willby, Jack Sheridan 
and Frederick Blamey. 

The joy bells have pealed for the first 
time in this war, the victory bells of old 
St. Paul’s appropriately ringing out the 
nation’s pride and thanksgiving for a 
great victory. St. Paul’s set of bells is 
twelve, and all were rung. However, it 
was the lady bellringers of Dorking in 
Surrey to whom the honor of ringing 
the first peal fell, for their parish church 
bells rang on the morning of Nov. 22 
and the old bells of Southwold pealed 
joyously on the same afternoon. 

HELEN THIMM. 





Mr. and Mrs. Volpe Entertain in Honor 
of Flonzaleys 


An “at home” was given on Sunday 


afternoon, Dec. 16, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold Volpe. Adolfo Betti, Alfred 
Pochon, Louis Bailly and Iwan d’Ar- 


chambeau, members of* the Flonzaley 
Quartet, were the guests of honor. Tea 
was served from four until five o’clock 
and was followed by an informal musical 
program presented by the Flonzaleys. 
The Dohnanyi Quartet in D Flat Major 
was played. Many distinguished guests 
were present. 





Grace Hoffman, soprano, announces 
that she is not under the exclusive man- 
agement of any agency and is no longer 
under the managerial direction of Emil 
Reich. 
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MME. MARISKA ALDRICH 


and other distinguished artists are singing these new Bond songs ! 
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Henri La Bonte Tells. of Superstitions 
of Opera Singers 

















¢¢DERSONS in all walks of life have a 

tendency, more or less marked, to 
attribute their failure to the direct 
agency of supernatural powers, and their 


successes to their own eminent abilities; 
and it is observed that the belief in 
omens and prognostics is strongest in 
those callings which possess the element 
of chance in the largest degree,” says 
Henri La Bonte, the American operatic 
tenor and concert artist. 

“Opera singers, concert artists and 
actors probably cherish more petty super- 
stitions than the members of all the other 
professions combined, and in these three 
vocations will be found the largest num- 
ber of opportunities for failure. Prac- 
tically every singer believes his failures 
are due to some stroke of “hard luck,” 
which has been foreshadowed by some 
trifling event, and it requires almost con- 
stant watchfulness to prevent the mani- 
festation of these ill omens. That is 
why the peep-hole is always in the center 
of the curtain.” 

Mr. La Bonte, who has had an exten- 
sive operatic career, both in this country 
and abroad, where he has appeared in 
opera with Mme. Matzenauer, Mme. 
Gadski, Mme. Eleanore de. Cisneros, 
Mme. Yvonne de. Tréville and other noted 
stars, has made a study of some of the 
pet superstitions of noted artists. He 
says: “Nearly every singer believes that 
bad luck will overtake the company i1 
any member thereof should inadvertently 
peep at the audience from the ‘wrong 
side’ of the curtain, but there is a lack 
of unanimity as to the location of the 


‘wrong side.” Many of them say it is the 
side opposite the ‘prompt side,’ while just 
as many more say it is the ‘prompt side’ 
itself. That no mistake should be made 
on account of this uncertainty a little 
‘peep-hole’ is made in the center of the 
curtain through which the artists may 
satisfy their curiosity. 

“The make-up box is brimming full of 
superstitions. To break a stick of grease 
paint in the hand while making up will 
bring almost as much bad luck as placing 
the shoes upon a chair, and to use bor- 
rowed liquid glue in putting on beards, 
for character make-up, is taking des- 
perate chances with fate. 

“The wig is among the few things con- 
nected with the operatic stage that has 
the power to bring good luck. Many 
singers, and even actors, wear a wig even 
when the part does not call for it, simply 
because they believe it brings them good 
luck. Cats are also considered har- 
bingers of good luck so long as they keep 
off the stage during the performance. 
Bad luck is sure to come if a cat runs 
across the stage during a performance, 
and no matter how angry the singer may 
feel toward the offending feline he dare 
not harm it. That would be fatal. If 
any part of the clothing catches upon 
the scenery, misfortune will result, un- 
less the artist immediately retraces his 
steps and makes a new entrance. 

“If you number an operatic singer or 
concert artist who has had a practical 
stage training on the operatic stage 
among your friends, and desire to retain 
his or her friendship, there are three 
things you positively must not do, espe- 


cially if he belongs to the old school. Do 
not whistle in the dressing room or any 
part of the opera house; do not look over 
his shoulder in the glass while he is 
making up, and do not hum the Witch’s 
song from ‘Macbeth.’ Theve is nothing 
that brings bad luck quicker and in larger 
quantities than whistling in the theater.” 





ARABEL MERRIFIELD SCORES 


Contralto Wins Warm Praise as Soloist 
with Minneapolis Symphony 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 10.—At the orches- 
tral concert of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday afternoon 
Arabel Merrifield, the gifted American 
contralto, answered a hurry call and ap- 
peared as soloist, winning unanimous 
praise for her singing. She was heard 
here last season with the orchestra and 
has made great strides since then. 

On short notice she took the place of 
Mai Kalna, soprano, who had been an- 
nounced, and sang the “Amour viens 
aider” aria from “Samson and Dalila” 
with great beauty of voice and emotional 
warmth. She also scored in the Cieca 
aria from “Gioconda,” being applauded 
so vociferously that she added the 
“Stride la vampa” aria from “Trova- 
tore” as an encore. 





SYRACUSE CHORUS HEARD 





University Singers Give Admirable 
Program—Arthur Hackett Soloist 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 17.—The first 
concert of the season by the Syracuse 
University Chorus was given in Crouse 
College on Thursday evening, Dec. 13, 
under Howard Lyman’s leadership. The 
students who participated in the admir- 
able program given gratified a large and 
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EDITH M. AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—BAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


FERNANDO AMANDES 


Operatic Baritone. Italian, French, English 
Extensive Repertoire. 
eare of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Seaso 
212 West 59th Street, New ‘York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus. 


ELLA BACKUS BEAR srerie‘cna pecnter atcock 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. ’Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
253 West 42d St. New York City 


WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West 71st Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITON 
STUDIO, “568 WEST END AVB,, 
By appointment=only 


MIRIAM S, GAPON, Composer 


and choruses of merit and of great use in 
om Conservatories and Schoo}s 
BURKHART PUBLISHING CO. 
443 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. Plaza 2450 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble. Address 
61 West 48th St., New York. Telephone Bryant 507. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—¥ East 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jaques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus on application 


Mrs. SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 
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Teacher of Singing 
NEW YORK 


























MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 


EDMUND J, MYER 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 





Tel. Conn. 
Mme. REGINA de SALES = ““sixctnc’” 


. Formerly. of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address : 7 East 87th Street 


Phone Lenox 2880 
J, WARREN ERB °'2oSiuranee 


Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Columbus. 


WILLIAM J. FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone 1405 Columbus 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 
68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 24438 Plaza 


IRWIN HASSELL 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Hassell Conservatory 
853 Marcy Ave. Tel. 5791 Bedford, Brooklyn 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER, Composer 


of Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
Address Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Hu atington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


9 Vocal Studios ~ Lehmann Method) 
Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone. 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OFYMUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty :: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck, Associate Prinéipals; Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty; Ella MeKean York, 
Re sgistrar. ir. Resident pupils ac commodated. 


ANNE MC DONOUGH 222.Madison, avenue 
Study Sight Singing and become an authori- 


tative Lender instead of a dependent follower. 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2594 ae 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th St. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t* Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 








N. VAL, PEAVEY, Pianist 


Te CHER OT TORR AN cu eae rn 
rORK— arnegie Ha 
STUDIOS ( BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 











SPECIALIST IN VOICE 
PLACEMENT 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 


1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 


Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, Teacher of Singing. 
Till Jan. 15, 1918, singing ‘‘Somewhere in France ;”’ 
after Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, ‘Cello and Piano. 
cales, etc. 

Fred V. Sittig, pence, of Piano and Accompanist. 
153 West 80th St., N. Y. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TRACHER OF SINGING 


Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 
TEACHER OF 


Mme. C. TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 


Including Sight Stndiaw: Musical Theory, Rhythm 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Send for pamphlet. Private ’Phone, 5410 Riverside 


MARIE YAN GELDER, Prima Donna Soprano 


Teacher of Singing. ‘‘The Foundation of Ar- 
tistic Singing’’ also ‘‘Healthy Breathing and Correct 
Speaking in Six Lessons.’’ Over 2000 lessons in two 
vears. Elizabeth Mather College, Atlanta, Ga. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MMP. ANNA B. ZIEGLER, Director 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
1425 Broadway Tel. Bryant 5Ah4 
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enthusiastic applause. The tone qualit: 
of the singing was colorful and of beaut; 
ful quality. The blending of the women’ 
voices was impressive and the choru 
sang with rhythmical sense and expres 
sion. 

In spite of present war condition: 
Conductor Lyman was able to recruit 
goodly number of male voices, who a 
quitted themselves most favorably. Th 
chorus created the greatest enthusiasn 
by its exceptionally fine presentation o 
R. Nathaniel Dett’s “Listen to th 
Lambs.” In this number Ruth Root’ 
work as soprano soloist—in lieu o 
Evelyn Payne, who was unable to sing- 
was highly commendable. The choru 
was well supported by Harry Vibbar: 
at the organ. 

Arthur Hackett of New York, as teno: 
soloist, sang in a masterful and artisti: 
style. He rose to great histrionic an 
vocal heights in his group of Frenc} 
songs and Rodolfo’s Narrative from “L: 
Boheme.” 

The success of this concert, whic’ 
opened the sixth season of the organiza 
tion, is a prophecy that the “Creation,” 
by Haydn, will be a memorable occasion, 
when the following artists will appear, 
on April 18, with the chorus: Grace 
Bonner Williams, soprano; William 
Wheeler, tenor, and Edgar Schofield 
bass-baritone. G. W. W. 


DAMROSCH IN YOUNGSTOWN > 





Warm Greeting for New York Sym- 
phony—Ornstein Gives Recital 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Dec. 18.—A_ pro 
gram of great beauty was given by the 
Symphony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor. Especially beau- 
tiful was the reading given the Sym 
phony “Pathétique,” Tschaikowsky. The 
orchestra was obliged to respond to an 
encore. Allen McQuade, tenor, the as- 
sisting soloist, was well received. The 
concert was the second in the Youngs- 
town concert course and the theater was 
filled. 

The Monday Club presented the fol- 
lowing local people in an afternoon of 
Indian music: Mrs. Frank Herzog, con- 
tralto; Lyndall Hill, pianist; Mrs. Leo 
J. Collier, soprano, and Mrs. William W. 
Gillen, accompanist. 

In the Hotel Ohio, on Dec. 3, an after- 
noon of chamber music was given by the 
following members of the Youngstown 
Symphony Orchestra: M. Harry War- 
ner, contralto; Joseph Martinko, Gabriel 
Rosenberg, John Sedlak and _ Otto 
Marzck. The assisting soloists were Mrs. 
Harold De Garmo, mezzo-soprano; Dr. 
Kahn, violoncello; Mrs. William W. Gii- 
len and Charlotte Welch Dixon, accom- 
panists. 

On Monday evening, Dec. 17, at the 
Grand Opera House, Leo Ornstein made 
his initial appearance in Youngstown. 
The audience was quick to recognize his 
rare fenius. Cc. W. D. 





Marley Sherris Wins Regard in Toronto 
Recital 


TORONTO, CAN., Dec. 16.—Marley Sher- 
ris met with great success at his recital 
at the Conservatory Hall last week. He 
demonstrated that he has’ not only a 
splendid vocal ‘equipment, .but that he 
is an interpreter of high order, and un- 
derstands the art of program building. 
Notable among his American group was 
Walter Kramer’s “The Last Hour.” This 
song, beautiful not only in words, but 
most affectively set by Mr. Kramer, made 
a very deep impression on the large audi- 
ence present. Burleigh’s Spirituals, the 
cyele “Eliland,” and other numbers were 
also heard. 

S. M. M. 





Miss Del Valle Giving Series of Concerts 
for Knights of Columbus 


Loretta del Valle, the American color- 
atura soprano, who is one of the official 
entertainers of the Knights of Columbus, 
opened another series of concerts which 
she will give under the auspices of this 
society at Columbus Hall, Orange, N. J.., 
on Dec. 12. The concert, which was given 
by the Orange Council, No. 235, Knights 
of Columbus, for the benefit of the 
Knights of Columbus Fund, was very 
largely attended, and the singer, who 
was in fine voice, was received with en- 
thusiasm. Francis Moore accompanied 
her at the piano. 





Edna de Lima Delights Men at Brooklyn 
Navy Yard Barracks 


Edna de Lima, re delighted the 
troops at the City Park Barracks, Brook- 
Ilvn Navy Yard, on Teusday evening, Dec. 
18. Miss de Lima was scheduled for a 
dozen numbers, but was compelled to give 
almost twice that many to satisfy her 
hearers’ demands. Among her offerings 
were the “Lonesome Tunes.” 
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NATIVES HEAR OWN 
WORKS IN ST. PAUL 


G. W. Chadwick and Mrs. Beach 
Share Program Givin by 
Oberhoffer 


St. PAUL, MINN., Dec. 17.—The fifth 
symphony Orchestra concert of the sea- 
son gave distinction to two American 
omposers, whose works constituted the 
entire program; to an American pianist 
n the performance of her own composi- 
tion; to an American conductor of an 
\merican orchestra who took this oc- 
‘asion to give an American audience a 
iberal sample of America’s creative and 
nterpretative resources. 


George W. Chadwick, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach and Emil Oberhoffer, with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, were 
the distinctive features of the occasion, 
to which should be added the enthusi- 


astically appreciative audience which, al-: 


though rather small on account of the 
bitterly cold night, found cause for en- 
joyment which needed not the link of 
patriotism nor of loyalty to make it real. 
Mrs. Beach listened delightedly to Mr. 
Chadwick’s Dramatic Overture, ‘“Mel- 
pomene,” and to her own “Gaelic” 
Symphony. 

Mrs. Beach’s appearance upon the plat- 
form was the signal for a splendid out- 
burst of applause, renewed unrestrain- 
edly after each of the movements of her 
Coneerto for Piano and Orchestra in C 
Sharp Minor, Op. 45, and at the close 
calling for a reappearance. The encore 
number was the pianist’s “Scottish 
Legend.” At all times Mr. Oberhoffer 
yielded to Mrs. Beach the honors of the 
occasion, joining the audience in applaud- 
ing and, after the symphony, retiring 
from view altogether. The program 
opened with “America” and closed with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” with Mrs. 
Beach at the piano. Fs a oD 





WORCESTER’S WAR CON CERT 


Artists Join with Knights of Columbus 
Chorus in Patriotic Program 


WoRcESTER, MAss., Dec. 10.—Poli’s 
Theater was filled last night for the 
sacred concert given under auspices of 
the Knights of Columbus for the benefit 
of the War Relief Fund. The Worcester 
organization, Knights of Columbus, has 
235 soldiers in service, 84 of whom are 
already in France, and their relatives 
and friends gave their whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm to last night’s benefit. 

The program was presented by Evelyn 
Jean, soprano; George Dostal, tenor; Lu- 
cille Orrell, ’cellist; Stella Marek Cush- 
ing, violinist; Emil J. Polak, pianist; a 
chorus of 150 voices and an orchestra of 
twelve pieces. Conductors of the singiug 
were Daniel Downey and J. Edward Bou- 
vier, while Fred Valva directed the or- 
chestra. John A. Mullaney was an ey 
cellent accompanist. 

It was a concert of patriotism through- 
out, from the opening chorus of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” to the closing 
number, “America,” given by chorus, 
soloists, orchestra and audience. The 
choral singing was particularly remark- 
able, the male chorus “Comrades in 
Arms” and two soldier marching songs, 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning” and 




















New Kimball Hall in Chicago 
Affords Relief to Concert=Givers 

















Chicago, Dec, 19, 1917. 
HE increasing number of recitalists 
and concert-givers invading Chi- 
cago have found themselves crowded into 
Sunday afternoons because of a lack of 
good recital halls available during week 
nights. Most of the concerts are given 
in Chicago theaters and these are used 
at nights for the drama. Recently there 
were thirteen concerts on one Sunday 
afternoon in Chicago. 
The new Kimball Hall, in the heart 
of the city’s musical activities, has been 
erected in an attempt to alleviate this 
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Kimball Hall, Chicago, Looking Toward Stage 


situation. It is one of the principal fea- 
tures of the new Kimball building, which 
houses the W. W. Kimball Piano Com- 
pany. It is reached by a grand stair- 
case from the main lobby and will seat 
bUO persons. ‘Ine acoustics are excel- 
lent and the hail has been designed with 
a quiet harmony, appealing to the artistic 
sense. A pipe organ built in back of the 
stage has a movaple key desk, which can 
be prominently displayed or partly con- 
cealed at will. The hall was formally 
opened Nov. 3 by a concert sung by Mme. 


hrances Alda, assisted by trrank La 
rorge, pianist, and Allen W. Bogen, 
organist. F. W. 





“Pack Up Your Troubles,” arousing the 
audience to an unusual display of enthu- 
siasm. 

Nearly 400 persons attended the two 
Onelli recitals that were given in Horti- 
cultural Hall last week. These recitals, 
which are directed by the National So- 
ciety for Broader Education, were spon- 
sored in Worcester by the Mabel L. 
Shumway Auxiliary, U. S. W. V., Camp 
28. Both programs were presented by 
Enrichetta Onelli, mezzo-soprano; Philip 
Sevasta, harpist, and Malcolm Maynier, 
pianist. , ee 


“Peace Through Victory” New Song by 
James Stanton Park 


A contribution to the new marching 
songs of the day has been made by James 
Stanton Park in his song, “Peace 
Through Victory.” Words and melody 
of the new song are by Mr. Park, with 
harmonization by Harriet E. C. Park. 
It is a swinging, singable bit of work, 
and the quality of the words is much 
above the average war song of the day. 





KOEHL INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN sith st. corner 13th Ave. 
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The art of piane playing taught from the early beginners’ stage through the entire piano 


literature. 


DIRECTOR—Julius Koehl, 
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ERIE HOLDS INITIAL “SING” 


Local Choruses Contribute Numbers at 
Début of Community Singers 


ERIE, Pa., Dec. 20.—Erie had its first 
community sing at the Park Opera 
House on the afternoon of Dec. 9. Over 
1000 voices, under the direction of Henry 
B. Vincent, who is organizer and conduc- 
tor of the Erie Community Chorus, took 
part in the singing of popular and patri- 
otic songs. Beside the community num- 
bers, the chorus sang Eaton Faning’s 
“Daybreak,” and the Apollo Club, un- 
der the baton of Morris G. Williams, of- 
fered a setting of Kipling’s ‘‘Reces- 
sioral.” The General Electric Chorus, 
directed by Wilson Root Bushnell, sang 
“Over There,” from their seats in the 
baleony. 

Joseph Mendelssohn, baritone, former- 
ly of the Boston Opera and now a sea- 
man on the U. S. S. Essex, sang “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.” As the audi- 
ence left the theater, “Auld Lang Syne” 
was sung and in accordance with an 
old Scotch custom, everyone joined hands. 
The community orchestra of twenty-five 
pieces made its first appearance at this 
concert and acquitted itself very honor- 
ably with the accompaniments.  E. M. 





Grace Williams Appearing in “Messiah” 
with Handel and Haydn Society 


Boston, Dec. 17.—Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams, the concert and oratorio soprano 
of this city, has been called upon to sing 
the solo rdle in the Handel and Haydn 
Society’s performance of the “Messiah” 
next Monday evening in Symphony Hall. 
Marie de Kyzer of New York, who was 
originally cast for this part, is ill and 
Mrs. Williams has been chosen to take 
her place. W. H. L. 


Francis Macmillan Called to the Colors 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 14.—Francis 
Macmillan, violinist, who enlisted as in- 
terpreter in the United States Army 
some time since, has been called to active 
service. At the time of his enlistment it 
was thought that Mr. Macmillan would 
not be called before April, and his con- 
cert engagements were made accordingly. 
In consequence of the government order 
he has had to cancel forty engagements. 


EMINENT ARTISTS 
VISIT LOS ANGELES 


Ysaye, Isadora Duncan, Harold 
Bauer and Desidir Vecsei 
Offer Programs 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 16.—One of 
the notable successes on the Los Angeles 
concert platform in _ recent years was 
that made by Desidir Vecsei, Hungarian 
pianist, playing the Saint-Saéns Fifth 
Concerto with the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra at the first concert of that or- 
ganization this season. Vecsei was known 
here, to a few, as a good panist; but it 
was not known that he could rise to the 
brilliant virtuosity which marked this 
performance. He had several recalls and 
even played the last movement of the 
Concerto a second time—an unusual but 
a welcome feature in this case. 

Isadora Duncan gave her second per- 
formance Saturday afternoon at the 
Mason Opera House. There was a good 
attendance. Opinion was divided be- 
tween those who went into ecstasies and 
those who became weary of two hours of 
onedancer. The orchestra did its best in 
a rather unrehearsed condition. 

After previous recitals this season 
those of Eugene Ysaye and Harold Bauer 
restored the average to a high level. 
Ysaye had large audiences at both of his 
recitals and by his dignified poise, his 
absolute command of all the intricacies 
of his instrument and his unaffected and 
reliable interpretations again sets the 
local standard of violin playing for some 
time to come. On Saturday afternoon 
he had the assistance of Christiaan 
limmner, a Dutch violinist, formerly of 
Amsterdam and later of Cleveland. 
et ; 
rimmner played in the Bach Concerto 
with Ysaye at the latter’s invitation. It 
was a rarely offered treat, to hear two 
such artists in conjunction. 

Harold Bauer played the first of his 
three programs here on Thursday night 
at Trinity Auditorium and his program 
furnished a counter foil to the recent 
Ornstein rectals. Mr. Bauer made his 
program from representatives of the 
more prominent schools of piano composi- 
tion, from Beethoven to Debussy. Ysaye, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Christiaan Timmner 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bond Francisco, prom- 
inent in the local art world, occupied a 
stage box at the Bauer recital. 

Beryl Rubinstein, Ysaye’s accompanist, 
made an excellent impression in that ca- 
pacity. Ysaye and Rubinstein, with other 
prominent musicians, were present at a 
musicale at the Gamut Club Wednesday 
night, given for the Belgian charities, 
at which Will Garroway, local pianist, 
drew compliments from Ysaye for his 
excellent playing of piano solos. 


W. F. G. 





OBERLIN HEARS “MESSIAH” 


Musical Union Sings Work—Towns- 
people Take Place of Absent Singers 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Dec. 18.—The Oberlin 
Musical Union began its fifty-eighth sea- 
son on last Thursday evening with a not- 
able performance of Hande}!’s “Messiah.” 
This choral society for many years gave 
the “Messiah” annually, but in recent 
years it has been given but once in two 
years, at the holiday season. 

It was feared that the concerts would 
have to be abandoned this year on ac- 
count of the absence of the usual number 
of college men, but faculty men and 
townspeople came to the rescue. The 
soloists were Laura Van Kuren, soprano; 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; Allen 
McQuhae, tenor, and Edgar Schofield, 
bass. Mme. Van der Veer’s interpretation 
of the contralto solos was admirable and 
the other soloists met with a cordial re- 
ception from the enthusiastic audience. 
The accompaniment was furnished by the 
Oberlin Conservatory Orchestra, with 
Professor Davis at the organ. Credit for 
the highly successful concert is due to 
Dr. George W. Andrews, conductor of 
both the musical union and the orchestra. 

F. B. S. 
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THE STANDARD CHORUS BOOK. Edited 
by T. P. Giddings. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co.) 


An ideal book is this for high schools 
in which the pupils are taught choral 
singing. The works are for mixed voices, 
with a suggestion by Mr. Giddings in 
his preface as to how to divide the boys 
and girls into the regular S. A. T. B. 
sections. Mr. Giddings is supervisor of 
music in the schools of Minneapolis and 
is thus through practical experience en- 
abled to choose the material for this 
volume. 

There are included works such as N. 
Clifford Page’s admirable arrangement 
of Elgar’s “Salut d’Amour,” under the 
title, “Woo Thou, Sweet Music”; Dud- 
ley Buck’s “Festival Hymn,” Julius Eich- 
berg’s “To Thee, O Country!” Gounod’s 
“By Babylon’s Wave,” Eaton Faning’s 
“Daybreak,” Alfred R. Gaul’s setting of 
the same poem, Edward Broome’s “Hoist 
the Sail!” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Viking 
Song,” Pinsuti’s “Eldorado,” Grieg’s 
“Landsighting,” arranged by Albert J. 
Holden; Bruch’s “Odysseus and _ the 
Sirens,” Rheinberger’s “The Stars Are 
Shining in Heaven,” W. J. Baltzell’s 
“Gypsy Heart,” Mendelssohn’s “Hunt- 
ing Song,” Bullard’s “Winter Song,” ar- 
ranged by L. R. Lewis; W. G. Owst’s 
“Weary Wind of the West,” the Finale 
from the third act of Flotow’s “Martha” 
and the “Miserere” Scene from “Trova- 


tore.” 
* * ®& 


FIFTY NEW VOCALISES BY OLD ITAL- 
{AN MASTERS. By Tommaso Gallozzi. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


In this little number of the “Ditson 
Edition” Mr. Gallozzi has assembled 
passages from vocalises by Lablache, 
Zingarelli, Durante, Alessandro Scar- 
latti, Porpora, Pistocchi, Rossini, Cima- 
rosa, Piccini, Bernachhi, Sarti, Rubini, 
Pacini and Sacchini. They are but one 
page long, some of them only half a 
page, but they will be found of the great- 
est value to the singer who believes in 
“Bel Canto.” Mr. Gallozzi has prepared 
an interesting preface and also brief bi- 
ographical notes on the composers. All 
in all, a very praiseworthy effort, and 
one that will be of real use to singers 
and vocal students. 

. & e 


METODO PER LO STUDIO DEL PIANO. 
FORTE. By Benlamino Cesi. (New York: 
G. Ricordl & Co.) 


The second book of the Cesi piano 
method is here issued by the Ricordis 
with English and Italian text. It con- 
tains Czerny studies, from the old mas- 
ter’s Op. 599, 636, 849, 818, 299, 740 and 
335. The studies are well edited and 
fingered, and the edition should have a 
wide use in this country. 

a a * 


FIFTY FAVORITE AIRS FOR VIOLIN AND 
PIANO. Arranged by Karl Rissland. (Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The amateur violinist will welcome 
Mr. Rissland’s very attractive book, 
which seems to have been prepared espe- 
cially to meet the needs of non-profes- 
sionals. 

The excellent Boston  violinist-com- 
poser has done his work well, as always. 
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MR. REED MILLER 
Sang at his recital 


New York City, December 16, 1917 
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My Way’s Cloudy 


Among the pieces in the book are “Amer- 
ica,” “Alice, Where Art Thou?” “Annie 
Laurie,” “Ben Bolt,” “The Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” “The Carnival of Venice,” sev- 
eral of Stephen Foster’s melodies, “La 
Paloma,” etc. The violin parts are con- 
fined to the first position, and the piano 
parts are also simple of execution. 


* a « 


FOUR TONE-POEMS. By J. R. Morris. 
(Cincinnati: Willis Music Co.) 


These short piano pieces are far and 
away more interesting than anything we 
have seen by Mr. Morris in the past. 
They are poetic sketches, done with taste 
and musical feeling and withal very 
playable. 

The titles are “Autumn Fancies,” “En- 
treaty,” “Harvest Song” and “Starlit 
Night.” They deserve consideration as 
short recital numbers and also as teach- 
ing material for gifted pupils. They are 
published under one cover. 

* * + 


“REVERIE TRISTE.” By Roland Diggle. 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


One of the best short recital numbers 
in Mr. Diggle’s list is this charming 
piece. It is an Andante lamentoso in B 
Minor, with a middle section Tranquillo 
in G Major. Mr. Diggle has made the 
most of his material and constructed his 
piece with fine ability. There is a Tschai- 


‘kowskyan tinge to the main theme. 


* * *& 
“CARINA.” By Ethel Barns. ‘‘The Aero- 
plane.””’ By Eaton Faning. ‘‘’Twas But a 


Year Ago.” By Jesse M. Winne. (New 
York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


A very delectable bit is this “Carina” 
for violin with piano accompaniment by 
the mellifluous Miss Barns. She knows 
how to write pleasingly and with effect 
and we would not be surprised if this 
piece were to become as popular as her 
famous “Swing Song.” 

Mr. Faning, known in our country 
through his part-songs, is able as a 
piano composer if this étude is a fair 
sample of his work. It is very playable 
and will be liked. Mr. Winne’s song, 
“?’Twas but a Year Ago,” is a straight- 
forward ballad along well explored paths, 
singable and sane. It is issued in three 
keys. 


a o 7 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH YEAR HIN 
CHORALS. Compiled by Carl F. Pfat- 
teicher. (Boston: Carl Fischer.) 


Mr. Pfatteicher, director of music at 
Phillips Andover Academy, has compiled 
and edited these examples of church mu- 
sic in praiseworthy style. 

The edition at hand is for unaccom- 
panied male voices and contains many 
sterling chorals of old composers, names 
unfamiliar to our generation of music- 
lovers, such as Neander, Storl, Ahle, 
Ebeling, Ejisleben, etc. There are also 
some Bach chorales and traditional mel- 
odies. 

In a preface the editor explains that 
he has set them also for female and 
mixed voices and that “in order to pro- 
vide a still greater sphere of usefulness 
for these choral settings, brass quartet 
parts to correspond with the voice parts 
of the male choruses have been issued. 
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6a These arrangements should be 
welcomed particularly by army and navy 
chaplains, who will find them admirably 
suited for open-air exercises as a prac- 
tical support for larger bodies of male 
singers, inexperienced as yet in a cap- 
pella singing.” He expresses his thanks 
to Ernest Schmidt, assistant conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, for his aid in 
reviewing the MSS. with him and offer- 
ing valuable suggestions. A. W. K. 
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NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 
Songs 
‘Love Means You.’ By Ernest B. Kroeger. 
“Fortunio’s Song.’’ By Emiliano Renaud. 
“T’ll Love You, Love, When, Roses Blow.”’ 
By William Lester. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
Co.) 
Christmas Songs 
“Bethlehem.” By Samuel Richards Gaines 


Sacred Songs 


“The Lord Is My Light.’’ By Alfred 
Wooler. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


Sacred Duets 
“Light at Eventide.’’ By Samuel Rich- 
ards Gaines. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
Christmas Anthems 
For Mixed Voices 
‘‘Awake, Put on Thy Strength.’ By Adolf 
Frey. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 
For Women’s Voices 


“Brightest and Best of the Sons of the 
Morning.”” By W. Berwald. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 


Patriotic Songs 
“The Call of the Flag.” By H. Aide. (New 
Orleans: L. Grunewald Co., Inc.) ‘Our 
Motherland.”’ By Francis Nevin. (Brook- 
line, Mass.: Published by the Composer.) 





TERRE HAUTE ENJOYS “SING” 





Volunteer Orchestra, Church Choir and 
Community Join Forces 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Dec. 17.—The 
second community sing was held yester- 
day afternoon at the First Baptist 
Church. The audience filled the audi- 
torium, in spite of inclement weather. 
The volunteer orchestra had grown from 
four instruments to twelve, in addition 
to the organ and piano, since the preced- 
ing Sunday. The audience sang with 
evident enjoyment. 

L. M. Tilson of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School directed. He _ introduced 
variety in the singing by occasionally 
having one verse of a song sung by 
women’s voices and another by men’s 
voices, all uniting in the chorus. Or 
some soloist in the audience would be 
asked to sing a verse, the audience join- 
ing in the chorus.* Again, the orchestra 
would play alone, or the audience would 
sing unaccompanied. A good echo effect 
was produced in the chorus of “Old Black 
Joe” when the second “I’m coming” was 
softly taken by singers in the gallery. 
The quartet of St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
Church, consisting of Mrs. Allen Wein- 
hardt, Edith Longman, Elmer Ware and 
Robin Woodruff, sang “Lest We Forget.” 
Robin Woodruff, baritone; Elmer Ware, 
tenor, and Mrs. Buckner Posey, violinist, 
were the soloists of the afternoon. 





Charles Harrison Giving Many Recitals 
in January and February 


Charles Harrison, tenor, will give a 
recital in Petersburg, Va., on Jan. 22 and 
will appear in joint recital in Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., with Lester Donahue, pianist, 
on Jan. 24. From Jan. 28 to Feb. 2, Mr. 
Harrison has several recital dates in 
Missouri, which are to be followed by a 
series of recitals in Texas. 





Anna Case Delights Birmingham 
_ BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 17.—The Mu- 
sic Study Club presented Anna Case, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, in recital at the Jefferson Theater 


on the evening of Dec. 14. Miss Cas 
offered a varied and interesting prograr 
of French, English and Scandinavia) 
songs and an aria from Weber’s “De 
Freischiitz.”” The last named was sun; 
in English. Miss Case scored heavil; 
especially with an aria from Gounod’ 
“Mireille.” She was accompanied by) 
Charles Gilbert Spross and after ons 
of her groups she sang as encore, to he) 
own accompaniment, Mr. Spross’s song 
“Love Has Wings.” 





Cedar Rapids Has First Community 
Sing 

CEDAR Rapips, IowA, Dec. 14.—Th« 
first local community sing was held re 
cently in the City Auditorium, under the 
direction of Alice Inskeep. The pupils 
of the Grant and Washington High 
Schools occupied the entire first floor 
and were seated according to the parts 
they sang. The combined orchestras of 
the Washington High School and Coe 
College furnished accompaniments, un 
der the direction of Robert D. Parmenter 
of the latter institution. The Liberty 
Loan Quartet offered numbers, and solos 
were also given by Mr. Parmenter and 
Dorothy Robinson. Piano accompani- 


ments were played by Grace Main 
Bertha Tapper and Mabel Paul. 





CECIL FANNING 


—BARITONE— | 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist _ 


Coast to Coast Tour 
Season 1917-1918 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
Turpin, 
601 Conover Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 
CALIFORNIA: 
L. E, Behymer, 
Temple Auditorium, 
Los Angeles, California 
DOMINION OF CANADA: 
Laurence A. Lambert, 
Western Canada Concert Bureau, 
P. O. Box 1932 
Calgary, Alberta, Can 
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LEOPOLD AUER’S CONCERT TRANSCRIPTIONS ON 
EXTRACTS FROM BEETHOVEN’S 


THE RUIN OF ATHENS 


For Violin and Piano 


No. 1. TURKISH MARCH, Scherzo P 
No. 2. CHORUS OF THE DERVISHES, Etude. . ix: 
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| Philadelphia’s Three-Piano Performance Hailed as Unique 
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Olga Samaroff, Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch as a Trio of Soloists with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 21—Musicians 
who heard the Bach C Major Con- 
certo for three pianos, played recently at 


the Philadelphia Orchestra concert by 
Mme. Olga Samaroff, Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, are still discussing 


the remarkable tonal effects achieved by 
the three distinguished pianists. The 
effect was even thrilling when the three 


pianists and Conductor Stokowki’s forces 
came to the diminuendo, the tone dying 
down to a faint whisper. 

















Opera Stars Pay Last Homage 
to Maestro Francesco Romei 














RANCESCO ROMEI, musical secre- 

tary of the Metropolitan, who died 
of heart disease last Tuesday, was laid 
to rest in Wood!awn, L. I. Later the 
body will be sent to Bologna, Italy. 

Almost all the members of the Metro- 
politan attended the services in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. The cathedral choir, 
directed by Max Ungerer, sang Perosi’s 
requiem mass. 

Max Smith of the American gives these 
details concerning Mr. Romei “that silent 
and industrious musician”: 

“Ask any one whose occupation has 
brought him into touch with Komei what 
this man represented in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Ask the singers for whom 
he planned and set the dates of rehearsal, 
and whom he kept constantly under his 
surveiliance. Ask the musicians in the 
orchestra, the members of the chorus, the 
men on the stage, from Edward Siedle, 
technical director, down to the carpenters 
and scene-shifters. Ask the musical di- 
rectors, whether Italian, French or Ger- 
man. Ask Giulio Gatti-Casazza himself, 
with whom he sat many a night, into 
the small hours of the morning, puzzling 
over and arranging the details of the 
repertory, the casts, the rehearsals. 

“Each and all as with one voice, will 
tell you that Francesco Romei was one of 
the most important figures in the operatic 
life of this city; that his death, after a 
lingering illness, spells a loss to the or- 
ganization such as it has not suffered in 
recent years. He was in large measure 
organizer of the performances, responsi- 
bility for many intricate executive prob- 
lems falling on his shoulders. He was 
stage manager often, though not known 
as such. He was assistant conductor, or 
‘correpitore.’ He called the singers from 
their dressing room when it was time for 
them to appear. He gave them their im- 


portant cues. He disposed of the mus- 
icians who play on the stage and marked 
rhythm and tempo for them. He was 
here, there and everywhere, always 
ready, always in time, always unerring. 

“Invariably did Romei, during his 
musical activities, work without score; 





@ Mishkin 
Francesco Romei, the Lamented Musi- 
cal Secretary and Assistant Conductor 
of the Metropolitan 


for like his master, Arturo Toscanini, he 
had all the operas to which he devoted 
his attention firmly in his memory, and 
knew, without reference to the printed 
page, exactly when the proper moment 
had come for the entrance of the singers 
and the changes of scenery and lighting.” 





Indianapolis People’s Chorus Presents 
“Messiah” for Sixth Time 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 20.—A large 
audience gathered in the Murat Theater 
last Sunday afternoon, when the sixth 
annual presentation of the “Messiah” by 
the People’s Chorus was given, under 
the direction of Edward B. Birge. The 
soloists were Mrs. Robert Kinnaird, so- 


prano; Frieda Klink, contralto; Byron 
Mowdy, tenor, and Dwight Murphy, 
bass. The work was well sung. P.S. 





Mount Pleasant Hears “Messiah” Given 
by School Chorus 

MT. PLEASANT, MICH., Dec. 22.—The 

chorus of the Central State Normal 

School presented Handel’s ‘Messiah’ 


before a large audience in Normal Hall 
on Sunday evening, Dec. 16, under the 
direction of George Edwin Knapp. The 
soloists were Helen Clark Moore, so- 
prano; Gladys Bradner, contralto; Will- 
iam J. Cooper, tenor, and Schuyler W. 
Horton, bass. Marie Donner, pianist, 
was accompanist for the presentation of 
the oratorio. 


Charlotte Peegé, Contralto, Engaged for 
“Crusaders” in Boston 


Charlotte Peegé, contralto, has been 
engaged as one of the soloists in Gade’s 
“The Crusaders,” which will be given on 
January 13 in Symphony Hall by the 
Boston People’s Choral Union, F. W. 
Woodell, conductor. Miss Peegé will 
sing, in addition to her solos in the can- 
tata, the aria “Adieu Foréts” from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arec.” This 
date is a return engagement, Miss 
Peege’s first appearance with this organ- 
ization having been in “The Messiah” 
last spring. 


Gifted Soloists Join in Program at Con- 
nellsville (Pa.) High School 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA., Dec. 15.—An ex- 
cellent concert was presented by Mary V. 
Cunningham, soprano; C. H. W. Ruhe, 
‘cellist, and Adolph M. Foerster, accom 
panist, at the Dunbar Township High 
School Auditorium last evening. Miss 
Cunningham was heard in songs by 
Kroeger, Rogers and Cadman, a Wagner 
group and also in seven excellent songs 
by Mr. Foerster. She sang her offerings 
artistically. Mr. Ruhe earned favor in 
works by Romberg, Massenet and 
Kramer and in two Foerster composi- 
tions. Mr. Foerster played the accom- 
paniments excellently and also gave a 
talk on American composers. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder and Christine 
Miller in Lockport (N. Y.) Concert 


Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 20.—Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder and Miss Christine Miller 
gave an unusual all-American program 
at Lockport, Dec. 20, in the new High 
School auditorium. Both artists were 
cordially received. This was Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder’s seventh appearance be- 
fore a Lockport audience. Miss Miller 
made her first appearance an instan- 
taneous success. Her charm, artistic ex- 
cellence and her beautifully chosen pro- 
gram all contributed to her success. 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played with her 
usual brilliancy and brought forward 
three compositions of her own which 
were well received. 


SING OLD TIME CAROLS 





Masque and Traditional Cradle Songs 
Given at Greenwich Village Theater 


The Greenwich Village Theatre added 
its portion to the Christmas music of 
the week with a program of carols, tra- 
ditional cradle songs and a_ pastoral 
Masque, given on Sunday evening, Dec. 
9)» 


Two carols of Bretagne, of the Four- 
teenth Century, and a group of Fifteenth 
Century carols of Normandy were ad- 
mirably sung by a Quartet that modestly 
appeared under that title. An unusual 
feature of the evening was the presenta 
tion of a Pastoral Masque of the Fif- 
teenth Century, for speaking voice, a 
choir of mixed voices, piano, organ, vi 
olin and ’cello. The adapiation was made 
by W. Franke Harling, and the Prologue, 
“A Christmas Anthem in War Time” 
was written by Richard Le Gallienne and 
read by Frank Conroy. Marcelle Darcy 
read the speaking portion of the Masque 
in an effective manner and the music 
was given off stage by Miss Morris, Miss 
Weiller, Miss Boshko, Miss Gurowitsch, 
Mr. Glary and Mr. Quesnel. A Suite for 
violin, ‘cello and piano, by Couperin, 
cradle songs of the Seventeenth Century, 
and the “Child Jesus” of Schumann 
completed the program, which had the 
appreciative attention of a large audi- 
ence. 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO.—Members of 
the Lecture-Recital club gave a concert 
in the Board of Trade rooms. The con- 
cert was in keeping with the coming 
Christmas season, as the first part was 
devoted to the singing of Christmas 
carols by the club chorus, ably directed 
by Mayme Morgan. The proceeds will 
go toward the King’s Daughters fund 
for helping the poor on Christmas. 

Jessie Alma Wolfe, Mayme Morgan, 
Mary Jenkins, Rhea Griffith and Mrs. 
Louis Seabright played a duet which 
was well received. The club chorus ren- 
dered two closing numbers. 


The program for the fourteenth week 
of afternoon concerts given by the Strand 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Adriano Ariani, included the National 
Anthem, the second and third movements 
of Beethoven’s Second Symphony, Or- 
chestral Fantasy with harp and organ 
obbligato, Dunham; “Lamentation,” 
Noble, and the overture to Rossini’s 
“William Tell.” The soloists were Rosa 
pane, soprano, and Herbert Waterous, 
ass. 
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MUCH MUSIC IN CHICAGO PRE-HOLIDAY WEEK 


Encore Fanatics Inordinate in Their Demands at Joint Recital of Raisa and Elman—-Povla Frijsh Appears 
as Soloist with Stock Orchestra—Concerts by Gunn and Dunham Symphony Forces—Frances In- 
gram and Elias Breeskin Heard in Recitals—Boston Symphony Visit Canceled by Manager Ellis 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 22, 1917. 


OSA RAISA and Mischa Elman were 

in generous mood at their joint re- 
cital in the Auditorium Theater Sunday 
evening, but eleven extras were not 
enough to satisfy the encore fanatics. 
Miss Raisa’s accompanist ran out of 
sheet music and the last extra had to be 
repeated, after which the singer respond- 
ed to curtain calls for fifteen minutes, 
finally appearing in her cloak to show 
that she wanted to go home. Mischa 
Elman had to come onto the stage with 
his violin to cut the applause short. 


Miss Raisa opened her share of the pro- 
gram with the Bolaro from Verdi’s “I 
Vespri Siciliani,” singing it with delight- 
ful rhythm, and swelling out with gorge- 
ous wealth of beautiful tone on the “O 
caro sogno.” Her extras were principally 
Russian songs, one of which, Rachmani- 
noff’s “Kakmnebolno,” deserves especial 
praise for the art with which it was sung. 
Although Miss Raisa is a soprano, she 
has remarkably lovely chest tones in her 
lower register. Elman played a musi- 
cianly program, including two concertos, 
in masterly manner, with rich, full tone 
and careful technique. Such well-known 
pieces as Beethoven’s Minuet in G, Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria” and Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in E Flat were played well-nigh 
perfectly. He also had to play many 
extras. Philip Gordon, his accompanist, 
played sympathetically and artistically, 
but the same cannot be said for Frank 
Laird Waller, who accompanied Miss 
Raisa. 

Mme. Povla Frijsh, the Danish so- 
prano, was soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at its weekly pair of 
concerts. She sang two Handel arias, 
César Franck’s “Les Rois Dont Vantez la 
Gloire,” and three modern Russian and 
French songs. The Franck selection gave 
full plav to her interpretative ability and 
was therefore fully enjoyed, sung as it 
was with noble dignity and exaltation. 
She did not make so good an impression 
with her first Handel song, “‘Where’er 
You Walk.” 


Work by Wildor Introduced 


The orchestra, besides giving a fine 
reading of Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, gave Skilton’s “Two Indian 
Dances” their first Chicago performance, 
and played for the first time in America 
Widor’s “Salvum Fac Populum Tuum” 
Prelude for organ, three trumpets, three 
trombones, and kettledrums. Widor’s 
number failed to strike a good instru- 
mental balance, for Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte’s rolling organ tones made the 
voices of the other instruments seem 
faint. Skilton’s ““‘War Dance” had a deal 
of spirit in it. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn’s American Sym- 
phony Orchestra played in the Studebaker 
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Theater Sunday afternoon. Reah Doro- 
thy Lynch, violinist, played the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, and Pasquale Tallarico, 
pianist, gave the MacDowell A Minor 
Concerto, with which he won a prize in 
this city several years ago. Miss Lynch 
is yet too immature to appear in the 
capacity of soloist, and it is evident that 
her ambitions have outstripped her pres- 
ent abilities. The orchestral number 
heading the program was Liszt’s “Les 
Preludes.” Mr. Tallarico played the con- 
certo with reserve and clarity. Mr. 
Gunn, in the orchestral numbers, is gain- 
ing in confidence, but still expends a 
little too much effort for the results ob- 
tained. 

The next to the last concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Chicago, Ar- 
thur Dunham, conductor, at the Illinois 
Theater last Sunday, was not as well at- 
tended as former concerts. Miriam 
Mooney, of local fame, was soloist, sing- 
ing the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci” 
and “One Fine Day” from “Madama But- 
terfly.” Miss Mooney is a very confident 
soprano, unusually cold for an operatic 
artist. The orchestral program was well 
played. 


“Pirates of Penzance” 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pirates of Pen- 
zance” held the stage at the Strand The- 
ater this week, the Boston English Opera 
Company singing it. Not as much care 
was given to it as to “The Mikado” sev- 
eral weeks ago. Joseph Sheehan and 
Hazel Eden did well in the parts of 
Frederick and Mabel, and Francis J. 
Tyler, as the Sergeant of Police, gave the 
best performance he has yet been seen 
in. Arthur Deane was poor in the role 
of the Pirate King, seeming unfamiliar 
with both words and music, and his reci- 
tative in the second act, where he faked 
half of his lines, left that part of the 
audience which was unfamiliar with the 
text .entirely in the dark as to the plot. 
Mr. Deane has a good voice if he could 
keep it on one note at a time, but his 
tremolo keeps the listener guessing as to 
the air he is supposed to follow. The 
chorus did good singing and enunciated 
their words well. 

Frances Ingram was soloist with the 
Edison Symphony Orchestra at its annua] 
pair of concerts in Orchestra Hall Tues- 
day and Thursday nights. She sang 
“Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” from 
“Samson” and Schubert’s “Serenade,” 
adding four extras. Her voice was rich, 
smooth and agreeable, and she sang with 
warm contralto tone and feeling for the 
music. The orchestra, organized six 
years ago to bring musical uplift 
and a community of interest to the em- 
ployees of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, has improved each year, and 
now its tone is solid and good and it 
plays with good rhythm and feeling 
under the baton of its director, Morgan 
L. Eastman. 

Elias Breeskin made a good impression 
in violin recital at The Playhouse Sun- 
day afternoon. His technique was good, 
the involved playing in the Tartini- 
Kreisler “Devils Trill” seeming very easy 


for him, and his work was guided as well 


by musical intelligence and distinguished 
by firm, resonant tone. 

Mme. Carrie Bridewell, contralto, sang 
a program of French, English and old 
and modern Italian songs in the Ziegfeld 
Theater Wednesday morning, in the Car] 
D. Kinsey concert series. Her program 
included songs dedicated to her by Wolf- 
Ferrari, Alberto Bimboni, and Arthur 
Foote. Mme. Bridewell’s voice proved 
pleasing, being colorful, smooth and ex- 
pressive and her tone production ap- 
peared to be very easy. Such songs as 
Fauré’s tender “Les Berceaux” she sang 
eloquently, and gave to some _ very 
mediocre songs enough vocal worth to 
make them seem—while she was singing 
them—interesting. 

Four “Kindergarten Songs” by Vera 
Brady Shipman were features of the 
children’s program given in the Ziegfeld 
Theater Tuesday by the Iota Alpha chap- 
ter of Mu Phi Epsilon sorority. The 


songs, called “Good Evening,” “Fire En- 
gine,” “Swing Song” and “Salute the 
I'lag,” were highly effective. A song by 
Grant-Schaefer called “Moon Mother” 
was sung by Leah B. O’Malley. 

The Dolejsi Trio has been appearing at 
the Hippodrome this week. Its members 
are Prudence Neff, pianist; Robert 
Dolejsi, violinist; and Mignon Meeker, 
soprano. The trio is under the manage- 
ment of Vera Brady Shipman. 

Edith Bideau, soprano, sang in recital 
at Evanston recently and at an informal 


musicale at the home of John E. Kehoe in 
Chicago. 

John Rankl, one of Chicago’s best- 
known singers, will give a New York re- 
cital late in January. His Chicago re- 
cital will be sung earlier in the same 
month. This bass-baritone sang in the 
“Messiah” at St. Peter’s last week and is 
planning a tour through Kansas with the 
American Operatic Quartet. His South- 
ern tour will begin in February. 


Cancel Muck’s Visit 


A wire from C. A. Ellis to F. Wight 
Neumann canceled the concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra scheduled 
here for Feb. 38. The uncertainty of 
transporting 100 men on schedule time is 
given by Mr. Ellis as his reason for the 
cancellation. Fritz Kreisler was origi- 
nally scheduled as soloist for the Chicago 
concert. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 














NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 








Chicago, Dec. 22. 


UPILS of Harold Henry appeared in 


piano recital Tuesday afternoon in 
the Harold Henry Studios. Messrs. 
Zirkle and Coe, and Misses Ekholm and 
Harsh, were heard in selections from 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg and 
Liszt. The performers displayed not 
only technical agility but feeling for 
— values and musicianly training as 
well. 


Piano, violin and voice students of the 
Chicago Musical College gave a concert 
of classical compositions in Ziegfeld The- 
ater Saturday morning. The school of 
opera is preparing for performance in 
the near future the first act of Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah,” with 
chorus and ballet, and three acts of 
Massenet’s “Manon.” These representa- 
tions will be given under the direction of 
Edoardo Sacerdote. 


Burton Thatcher, of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College faculty, sang in the first 
performance in Chicago of “Music: An 


Ode,” by Henry Hadley. Mr. Thatcher 
also appeared at Cornell College in the 
“Messiah” and on Dec. 18 at Milliken 
University, Decatur, Ill, in “Elijah.” 
Lucile Hummell took one of the leading 
roles in the “Pirates of Penzance” at the 
Strand Theater this week, being the sec- 
ond of Mr. Thatcher’s pupils to appear at 
the Strand. 


The North Side branch of the Chicago 
Musical College gave a very successful 
performance in its hall on Dec. 15. The 
room was crowded by an enthusiastic 
audience. 


Although Harold von Mickwitz will not 
begin his work in the Chicago Musical 
College until the summer session, a num- 
ber of applications have already been 
received for piano instruction under him. 


Thirty-six pupils of the Knupfer Stu- 
dios appeared in solo work at a children’s 
recital this afternoon. Piano, violin and 
vocal work comprised the program, some 
rather difficult technical feats being per- 
formed by the pupils. F. W. 





SOLD RIFLES TO RUSSIA 





Settlement of Butler Estate Discloses 
Musicians as Ordnance Buyers 


In the settlement of the estate of 
George Ley Pierce Butler, a comic opera 
singer, who was lost on the Lusitania, 
the Tax Appraiser’s report brought to 
light the fact that the wife of the dead 
singer, herself a violinist of note, had 
successfully completed negotiations be- 
gun by him with the Russian Govern- 
ment for the sale of rifles. Mr. Butler, 
who was known on the stage as Ley 
Vernon, was on his way to Petrograd at 
the time of his death. He was dealing 
with representatives of the Grand Duke 
Michael and was proceeding to Petro- 
grad on the Lusitania when the vessel 
was sunk by a German submarine. One 
month later his body was recovered and 
buried in England. 

Following the death of her husband, 
his widow appealed to Raffel R. Govin, 
the banker, who assisted her in complet- 
ing the contract with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. The Grand Duke Michael had 
approved the contract a few days before 
Mrs. Butler committed suicide. This 
was on July 19, 1915 at 31 West 
Eleventh street. 

Mademoiselle Jolivet before her death 
appeared at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. In May, 1909, during a trip 
through Europe, the violinist appeared 
before the King and Queen of England 
at Queen’s Hall. 





Christmas Concert for Benefit of French 
and Belgian Babies 


A Christmas concert for French and 
Belgian babies, orphans of the war, was 
given on Sunday evening, Dec. 23, at 
the Palm Garden, Lexington Avenue, 
under the auspices of the American com- 
mittee. Among the artists taking part 
were Lucile Collette, violinist; Mme. 
Bernard-Stivenallo and Miriam Norris, 
sopranos; Giuseppe Tricario, tenor; 
Allessandro Modesti, baritone; Cornely 
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Pellegrini, pianist, and an orchestra of 
forty pieces, led by Sergio T. Calzoletti. 





POLICE GLEE CLUB SINGS 





Gives Concert for Families of Members 
of Force Under Colors 


The Glee Club of the New York Police 
Iorce gave a concert at the Casino The- 
ater on the afternoon of Dec. 22 for the 
benefit of the families of the members of 
the force now serving under the colors. 
Police Commissioner Arthur Woods made 
an address, in which he said singing was 
the best thing in the world for fighting 
men, and commended the police force 
for its 100 per cent loyalty. 

The soloists were excellent. Police- 
man Adam Zittel won applause with 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail.” He has a 
contra-tenor voice, such as used to be 
heard in minstrel shows. 

Policeman Howard Smith has a good 
tenor voice and he sang an aria from “I 
Pagliacci” pleasingly. Policeman Louis 
Hyman, Charles Raphael and Barney 
Goldstein were the other soloists. 

The concert was in charge of the offi- 
cers of the Glee Club, Policeman Patrick 
G. Fitzgibbons, Lieutenant James P. 
Nerney, Patrolman Louis Hyman and 
Sergeant Barney Goldstein. 





Flonzaleys Appear in People’s Symphony 
Auxiliary Series 


The third Saturday Evening Chamber 
Concert of the Auxiliary Club of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Concerts was given Dec. 
22, in the auditorium of the Washington 
Irving High School, New York, by the 
Flonzaley Quartet. The program con- 
sisted of Haydn’s D Major Quartet and 
Schumann’s Quartet in A Major. Be- 
tween these was given an “Intermezzo” 
for strings by Daniel Gregory Mason. 





Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Robert 
Lortat, pianist, are announced for two 
sonata recitals to be given in AX®olian 
Hall on Dec. 29 and Jan. 5. A feature of 
the first program will be the Chausson 
Concerto, which Messrs. Thibaud and 
Lortat will play with the accompaniment 
of a string quartet. ; 
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| ERNER AND ZIMBALIST 
IN DETROIT CONCERT 


Pianist and Violinist Appear in Joint 
Recital—Mrs. Hamilton Effects 
Her Début 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 24.—Tina Lerner 
and Efrem Zimbalist appeared in the 
third concert of the Heyn series last Fri- 
day night, although the latter had not 
been announced to come at that time. He 
changed places with Mr. de Gogorza 
owing to the baritone’s illness. 


Miss Lerner was at her best and gave 
a group of Chopin numbers, including 
the A Flat Impromptu, Ecossaises, some 
short numbers by Rachmaninoff, the 
“Dance of the Gnomes” and the “Cam- 
panella” by Liszt, and others. Mr. Zim- 
balist also pleased his audience immense- 
ly and played short numbers. He first 
gave a prelude from a Bach suite, a 
Beethoven “Romance” and a Vivace from 
a Haydn sonata arranged by Auer. 
His last group included Cui’s “Orientale”’ 
and others. He played with his usual 
musical charm and warmth of expres- 
sion. The artists were well received, for 
both are favorites with Pittsburgh audi- 
ences. 

Mrs. Rosa Hamilton, who is a new 
bidder for ~ublic favor, appeared in a 
private recital here last Friday afternoon 
in the Union Arcade and attended by 
well-known musicians. The affair was ar- 
ranged by Frank W. Rudy of the old 
Pittsburgh Festival Orchestra fame. 
Mrs. Hamilton displayed a mellow con- 
tralto voice of great range and power. 
Alfred Pusey-Keith was her accompanist. 

C. S. 








WELCOME MARGARET WILSON 





Spartanburg Hears President’s Daughter 
in Recital for War Relief 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Dec. 22.—On her 
arrival in this city Margaret Woodrow 
Wilson was met by a party including 


srigadier-General John F. O’Ryan, com- 
manding the Twenty-seventh Division of 
New York troops at Camp Wadsworth; 
Mrs. O’Ryan; General O’Ryan’s senior 
aide, Captain Moore; Dr. Robert Pell 
and Edmon Morris of Converse College, 
and Mary Hart Law, president of the 
Woman’s Music Club. 

Measured both by the intensity of ef- 
fort involved and by the financial result 
of her work, few women are doing their 
war bit so effectively as Miss Wilson. 











Heifetz Inspects a Famous Plant 











Jascha Heifetz with His Parents and Associates 


NE of the unique experiences of 
Jascha Heifetz was his recent visit 
to the gigantic Ford factory in Detroit. 


The appended picture was taken at the 
famous automobile plant. Standing, 
left to right, “Jack” T. Adams of the 


Wolfsohn Bureau; André Benoist, accom- 
panist; James E. Devoe; Jascha’s father; 
seated, the lad’s mother and himself. 





The handsome returns from each of her 
recitals will carry comfort to thousands 
of soldiers. An interested audience heard 
her program, given in Converse Audi- 
torium, the numbers ranging from oper- 
atic arias to Scotch, Irish and English 
songs. 

Following the concert, an informal re- 
ception was held on the stage, where re- 
ceiving with the artist and her accom- 
ponwt, Mrs. Ross David, were Dr. and 

rs. Robert Pell, Brigadier-General and 
Mrs. John O’Ryan, Mr. and Mrs. Edmon 
Morris and Dean Gee of Converse Col- 
lege. J. D. J. 











Knitting Aids Study, Says Lucy Gates 

















Lucy Gates Demonstrating Her “New Method” of Studying and Knitting at the 
Same Time 


Lucr GATES, the soprano, declares 

she has discovered a new method of 
studying her programs. 

“It is to knit and sing,” she explained. 


“I find that if I combine the two I can 
memorize songs very quickly. Every 
note seems to be knitted in my memory 
by this system. I go over all of my 
programs in this manner new.” 





GIVES COLORS TO REGIMENT 





Schumann-Heink Presents Flag to Sol- 
diers at San Diego, Cal 


SAN D1eGO, CAL., Dec. 18.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink uttered patriotic senti- 
ments yesterday at Camp Walter Talia- 
ferro, when she presented to the 21st 
Infantry a beautiful regimental flag. 

“Love the flag, stand by the flag, die 
for the flag if need be,” she said, “but 


remember that the flag stands for the 
highest, the grandest, the noblest con- 
ception of the rights of men. Let all the 
world know that our country and our 
flag mean justice and liberty to all man- 
kind.” 

These words were spoken in a short 
address made to the 1400 men of the 
Twenty-first drawn up for regimental 
parade. A round of hearty cheers was 
given in recognition of the patriotism of 
San Diego’s beloved contralto, and as a 
token of appreciation for the gift of the 
colors. 

Immediately after the presentation, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink took her position 
beside Col. Willis Uline, commander, and 
the troops marched past in review, at the 
conclusion of which ceremony a tea was 
served at the regimental headquarters 
by Col. Uline and his officers. The diva, 
who has four sons in American military 
service, sang with much feeling “When 
the Boys Come Marching Home,” and 
“Parting,” which elicited hearty applause 
from the soldiers and the thousands of 
visitors who had gathered. 

W. F. R. 





SPARTANBURG CAMP CONCERT 





Music Club Gives Special Program in 
Honor of Soldiers 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Dec. 22.—A large 
and interested audience attended the con- 
cert given recently in Converse College 
by the Woman’s Music Club, many being 
soldiers, relatives and their friends, for 
whom this concert was particularly ar- 
ranged. A number of choruses were well 
presented by the Converse College Camp 
Chorus, which has been carefully trained 
by Edmon Morris. 

Mabel Simpson and Eloise Petersen 


gave a piano duet “Paraphrase on Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” by Mendels- 
sohn-Smith. The “Flower Song” from 
“Carmen,” sung by Corporal Paul Bon- 
ner, was a delightful addition to the eve- 
ning’s program. Probably the most en- 
joyable number of the evening was: the 
duet from the second act of “Samson and 
Delilah,” by Mrs. A. G. Blotcky and Jud- 
son House, which was beautifully sung 
and repeated. Mrs. Blotcky also sang 
“My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Samson and Delilah.” Mr. House also 
gave, by request, as a solo the well-known 
aria from “The Messiah,” “Comfort Ye 
My People,” as well as two other num- 
bers. ‘The ensemble violin offerings by 
members of the Music Club were greatly 
enjoyed, as were numbers by the Seventy- 
Fourth Infantry Band, J. W. Bolton, con- 
ductor. J. D. J. 





YALE HEARS OLD CAROLS 





Modern Arrangement by David Stanley 
Smith Given at Pre-Christmas Lecture 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 22.—The Phi 
Beta Kappa lecture—the fifth in the 
series on old Christmas carols—was 
given by Prof. Edward Bliss Reed of the 
English department at Yale, in Battel 
Chapel. These entertaining lectures are 
held each year before the Christmas va- 
cation. For the event this year David 
Stanley Smith of the Yale School of 
Music arranged old Christmas carols, and 
his version of them, modern in harmoni- 
zation, were sung by a choir of sixteen 
voices chosen from various churches in 
the city. 

The organ recital by the university 
organist, Harry B. Jepson, was given 
Monday evening in Woolsey Hall. This 
was the last of the series and a large 
and enthusiastic audience applauded the 
artist. a. FT. 


OMAHA, NEB.—Albert Haberstro, bass, 
recently gave a recital assisted by Lil- 
lian Eiche, ’cellist. Nora Neal and Mrs. 
W. S. Shire were accompanists. The 
pupils of J. E. Brill were heard in re- 
cital recently. Those appearing were 
Ernest Stilling, Grace Leidy-Burger, 
Emily Lear, Olga Eitner and Agnes Kno- 
flicik. 





SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


MARIE 
ADDRESS: HOTEL ST. JAMES 
1 ; 


09 W. 45th St., New York 





MARTA MELTS 


OPERA- CONCERTS 


Leading contralto San Carlo Grand Opera Co., 


1917-18. Formerly of Royal San Carlo Opera, 
Naples, Italy. 
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ZACH INTRODUCES 
WHITHORNE’S ‘RANGA’ 


American’s Symphonic Poem 
Creates Fine Impression 
in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Dec. 22.—A work by one of 
our most prominent American composers, 
Emerson Whithorne, occupied the place 
of honor at the fifth subscription concert, 
given yesterday afternoon, by Mr. Zach 
and the orchestra. It was the initial per- 


formance of his symphony poem “Ran- 
ga” (after a poem by-Bain). The work 
proved of much charm, thoroughly inter- 
esting and extremely coherent in its tex- 
ture. It depicts the story of a Hindu 
prince in his wanderings and the subse- 
quent marriage to a princess whom he 
finds sleeping and after arousing her 
persuades her to flee with him to a de- 
serted city, where they are found by the 
irate father, who has followed them with 
an armed guard. Upon finding that the 
abductor of his daughter is a real prince 
all is forgiven. It is a highly descriptive 
piece, full of characteristic motifs which 
are interwoven in a very musicianly 
style. Of course it is exceedingly mod- 
ern in orchestration and harmonization, 
but Mr. Whithorne does not use any un- 
necessary instruments, confining his com- 
binations to those ordinarily found in the 
regular symphony orchestra. However, 
quartets of wood winds were filled out. 
It was well received and excellently 
played. The composer shared in the 
plaudits, which he acknowledged from 
the stage with Mr. Zach. 

The Overture to “Secret of Suzanne” 
opened the matinée, after quite a patri- 
otic demonstration as the National An- 
them was being played. This was done 
immediately following a few words by 
Manager Gaines and a service flag with 
five stars for the departed members of 
the orchestra was raised to the middle of 
the proscenium. The second part of the 
program was given up to Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, which was finely done, 
and to the soloist Sascha Jacobinoff, the 
young Russian violinist, who played 
Brahms’s Concerto in D Major with fine 
temperament. He showed much insight 
in his interpretation and his playing was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Chaminade Club of Webster 
Groves gave its first concert of the sea- 
son last Wednesday night at Holy Re- 
deemer Hall. Under Leo Miller’s direc- 
tion the ladies presented a most interest- 
ing program, well diversified and just the 
right length. The club shows much im- 
provement and its attack and shading 
were a great credit to Mr. Miller. The 
quality of the majority of voices is very 
fresh. Rubinstein’s “Wanderer’s Night 
Song,” Brahms’s “Remembrance” and 
the ‘Woodland Sprites” (an arrangement 
of the “Merry Wives of Windsor” Over- 
ture) were the most ambitious numbers. 
Others of a lighter vein, with several of 
a pariotic nature, filled out their part of 
the program. The soloist was Enrico 
Tramonti, harpist, from the Chicago Or- 
chestra, and he was given a rousing re- 
ception. His playing was, as_ usual, 
clean-cut and musicianly. 

The Morning Choral Club gave its an- 
nual Christmas Concert in the Pilgrim 
Church on Thursday morning, with Mr. 
Galloway directing. He assisted by play- 
ing several organ numbers in fine style 
and the club sang an appropriately ar- 
ranged program. Several of the mem- 
bers sang incidental solos and the usual 
capacity crowd filled the church and fre- 
quently demonstrated hearty approval. 

Another interesting musicale was given 
at the City Club to-day by Frederick 
Fischer, assisted by Michel Gusikoff and 
Jules Lepske, violinists, and H. Max 
Steindel, ’cellist from the Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Last Sunday’s “Pop” concert was a 
most enjoyable one, both from the stand- 
point of orchestra and soloist. Mr. Zach 
arranged a fine program, the center of 
which was a_ suite of “Egyptian 
Sketches” by Crist, played for the first 
time. They met instant approval and it 
is to be hoped they will have another 
hearing soon. Another new one was a 
“Fantasy on a Cossack Dance,” by Dar- 
gomijsky, which also appealed. The solo- 
ist was Mrs. Eleanor Hazard Peocock, 
soprano. She gave an aria from “The 
Marriage of Figaro” in a finished fashion 
and a group of four modern songs with 
piano accompaniment. Other orchestral 
numbers filled out the enjoyable matinée. 

a. W. C. 





CHEHALIS, WASH.—The Chehalis Chor- 
al Society gave a concert in Raymond 
Dec 9. Ferdinand Dunkley of Seattle 
is conductor of this organization. 





LOS ANGELES HEARS STARS 





Ysaye and Bauer Give Two Recitals 
Apiece—Woman’s Lyric Sings 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Dec. 20.—There 

has been a conjunction of stars of the 

first magnitude in Los Angeles lately that 


resulted in the announcement of a sonata 
program by Eugen Ysaye and Harold 
Bauer. This was preceded by two re- 
citals by Ysaye and two by Bauer. 
Ysaye’s first program was an especially 
brilliant one and was given to a large 
audience at Trinity Auditorium. In the 
second, also given at Trinity, Ysaye was 
ably assisted in one number by a local 
violinist, Christian Timmner. 

Harold Bauer’s first program was a 
scholarly one and played with all his 
wonted certainty. For the second pro- 
gram a number of novelties were an- 
nounced in one of the most attractive 
programs billed for a long time, but it 
was changed for another program, one 
of the most commonplace it is possible 
for a pianist to arrange. Imagine going 
to hear a Moussorgsky Suite and then 
being given Schumann’s “Kinderscenen”! 

J. Bond Francisco, local painter and 
violinist, entertained at his home, after 
one of the Bauer recitals, Ysaye, Rubin- 
stein, Mr. and Mrs, Caristiaan ‘Timmer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker and possibly 
a few others. There were piano and vio- 
lin sonatas and more substantial things 
until 3 A.M. of the next day. 

The Woman’s Lyric Club, under the 
baton of J. B. Poulin, who has conducted 
it ever since its foundation, gave its first 
concert of the season at Trinity Audi- 
torium last week. There was a fine ar- 
ray of choruses and instrumental assist- 
ance. The best chorus was C. M. Loef- 
fler’s “By the Waters of Babylon.” Little 
of Loeffier’s music has been heard out 
here and this beautifully conceived cho- 
rus, with its distinctly Oriental atmos- 
phere, was one of the best things the club 
has done. Mrs. Harry Haley was a de- 
lightful soprano for the solo part of the 
Schubert “Ave Maria,” with violin obbli- 
gato by Josef Rosenfeld. Axel Simonsen 
was soloist of the program. 

W. F. G. 





COLUMBUS MUSIC NOTES 





Yuletide “Sings” Are Predominating 
Feature of Week’s Activ.ties 


COLUMRUS, OHI0, Dec. 23.—There was 
muca musical activity in the way of 
Christmas caroling and many “commu- 
nity” sings here. One of the largest of 
these Yuletide festivais was given on the 
campus ot the University of Uhio last 
Wednesday evening. 

Norma and Eitlis Hopkins, who have 
bcen studying singing and violin tor the 
past season in New York, are home for 
ine holidays. 

Mrs. Joun Story, organist, has been en- 
gaged for the new organ at Grand View 
Church. Mrs. Story has recently come 
to Columbus from Panama. 

The Women’s Music Club matinee con- 
Ceie OUcYCU a program ot #rench music. 
Organ numbers vy Leah Kigat; Ger- 
trude Dobson, soprano, with Ada Kiefer 
Heiby at the piano, sang an Italian and 
french number; a two-piano number, 
“Concert-stuuck,” by Chaminade, played 
by Mrs. tiarry L. Goodbread and Hazel 
Swann; Kache! Hanna sang three songs, 
one in Italian and two Ik rencnh, and a vio- 
iin number p.ayed by Ailene Pettit Coll- 
mer, accompanied by Gladys Pettit Bum- 
stead, made up the interesting numbers 
on the prog.ain, ‘Lhe stirring “Marseil- 
laise,” sung by active members and audi- 
ence, led by Mrs. W. C. Graham, opened 
tne concere. 

ELLA MAY SMITH. 





MISS WILSON AT ASHEVILLE 





Large Audience Greets Singer in Pro- 
gram of Interest 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 20.—The ap- 
pearance here in concert last night of 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson gave a large 
audience opportunity to hear an artist 
who has become renowned through the 
merit of her work. While each number 
on the evening’s program was a mu- 
sicianly presentation, it was in the folk 
songs that Miss Wilson won the hearts 
of her hearers, especially in “Danny 
Boy.” 

Following the program, by special re- 
quest of Miss Wilson, a reception for the 
audience was held on the stage and most 
of those present availed themselves of 
the epportunity to meet the distinguished 
visitor. Later a formal reception was 
held at Grove Park Inn. This function 
was a most brilliant and delightful affair 
at which a number of distinguished of- 
ficials were present. % 4 4 


MME. MERO’S RECITAL IS FEATURE 
OF BOSTON’S PRE-CHRISTMAS WEEK 


Pianist Astonishes Hearers with Her Versatility, Technique and Poetic 
Understanding — A Light Week Musically in the ‘“Hub’’ — Dr. 
Muck’s Program Lacks Accustomed Variety and Interest—Sylvain 


Noack Soloist with the Orchestra 





OSTON, Dec. 23.—Few indeed had the 

courage to risk public appearance in 
recital or concert this week. A pianist, a 
singer, a chorus, a symphony orchestra— 
there is the roster of the dauntless! The 
biggest surprise of the lot was unques- 
tionably Yolanda Méré, pianist, whose 
versatility, digital skill, and poetic un- 
derstanding completely overpowered her 
hearers. Although her program was 
impressive from beginning to end, rang- 
ing through W. F. Bach, Schumann, De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff, Merkler, Dohnanyi 
and Liszt, it was her first number— 
August Stradal’s arrangement for the 
piano of W. F. Bach’s Concerto for the 
Organ—that most strongly established 
Mme. Méré as a performer with few 
equals. Only rarely are we favorably 
impressed by attempts to make the piano 
speak with the voice of the nobler in- 
strument. In this performance there was 
an original use of the lowest octave of 
the keyboard, vieing in effectiveness with 
the manipulation of the pedal board of 
the organ; there was a building up of 
climaxes that we had thought possible 
only on organ and orchestra; there was 
tonal variety indescribable, to make up 
for the inevitable loss in richness when 
transferring a composition from the 
greater instrument (for which it was 
written) to a lesser. Were there more 
arrangements like Stradal’s and more 
performers like Méré, one would hear 
less complaint about organ transcriptions 
for the piano. 


The Symphony Concert 


It must be confessed that this week’s 
symphony program lagged behind the 
usual pre-Christmas program in variety 


-~Music at the Union Park Forum 


aud interest. The promise of happiness 
contained in the fascinating Cherubini 
Overture to ‘“Anacréon” was not ful- 
filled in the two pieces for violin, nor in 
the Symphony. Superbly as the Bee- 
thoven Sixth was played, it was hardly 
a wise choice for this very “unpastoral” 
season, and it was most certainly ill ad- 
vised to place it at the end of a program. 
Sylvain Noack, second concertmaster of 
the orchestra did not do himself justice 
either in the Chausson ‘‘Poéme” or in the 
Saint-Saéns ‘“Havanaise.” His _ chief 
virtues being an impeccable technique 
and a sweet, pure tone he failed to sound 
the depth of the former composition or 
to kindle the fire of the latter. Mr. Noack 
has been heard to far greater advantage 
in previous seasons as a Mozart interpre- 
ter, and more recently at a concert of 
the Cecilia Society, when his incidental 
solo in the “Vita Nuova” whetted the ap- 
petite for his coming appearance as solo- 
ist with the orchestra. While empty 
seats are to be seen here and there, the 
I'riday afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts seem to lose nothing in popular- 
ity as the season advances. 

Recent singers at the Union Park 
Forum, which meets every Sunday night 
from November to March, were the Cop- 
ley Quartet, which was received with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm on the first Sunday 
in December; Dorothy Neff, soprano, in a 
program of “Songs of Old England”; 
Constance and Henry Gideon, who as- 
sisted in the celebration of the Feast of 
Chanukah by singing a group of Yiddish 
folk-festival songs; and Cara Sapin and 
Marguerite Neekamp, who sang this set 
of duets for contralto and soprano: “They 
Shall Hunger No More” (Gaul), “Ne 
giorni tuoi felici” (Pergolese), “Land of 
the Swallows” (Masini), Duet from 
“Lakme” (Delibes), “It Was a Lover and 
His Lass” (Walthew). 

HENRY GIDEON. 





Standardization at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory 


The growing tendency towards the 
standardization of music teaching in 
schools, conservatories and similar insti- 
tutions, is illustrated by a recent state- 
ment from Bertha Baur, directress of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
and endorsed by all the members of the 
faculty. 

The conservatory adopted some little 
time ago printed text material for use 
in its normal instruction. The results 
obtained are reported to have been most 
satisfactory. The teacher has been sup- 


plied with a basis, a reminder, as it , 


were, of all the great store of knowledge 
and information gained in years of study 
and experience, logically arranged and 
correlated, and presented in such a way 
that valuabie pedagogical ideas are con- 
stantly suggested by its perusal. One 
lesson leaflet, for example, suggests the 
material for a lesson or discussion of an 
hour’s length. 

The text material has also proved 
stimulating and helpful to the conserva- 
tory’s pupils, as it provides them with a 
definite basis of theoretical accomplish- 
ment, in addition to frequently inspiring 
ambition to rise as a pianist, theorist, 
or teacher. It makes evident their de- 
ficiencies, shakes them out of the dull 
routine of their daily grind as just small 
town “music teachers,” and answers 
most satisfactorily the question “How 
much ought I to know to be a successful 
musician and teacher?” 





—_— 


Parkersburg to Have Oratorio Society 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Dec. 24—A 
meeting was held on Dee. 20 at the 
Woman’s Club House for the purpose of 
organizing an oratorio society. The 
meeting was largely attended and, under 
the direction of Prof. James Bird, sev- 
eral choruses from Haydn’s “Creation” 
were rehearsed. The society will meet 
every Thursday night and will give a 
performance of “The Creation” some 
time in the late winter. 





Tacoma Provides Music for Camp Lewis 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 17.—Tacoma mu- 
ssicians have been active and responsive 
to the requests for music at Camp Lewis, 
and the committee of which Frederick 
W. Wallis is chairman has provided 





many delightful evenings: in the various 
buildings of the cantonment. Concerts 
have lately been given at the camp by 
the Immanuel Presbyterian Choir, the 
Ensemble Violinist Club, the Holy Com- 
munion Choir, the Swedish Lutheran 
Chorus, the Tacoma Hotel Quartet and 
by many prominent musicians in recitals. 
At the concert given in Y. M. C. A. 
Building No. 1, under direction of Rose 
Schwinn, Dec. 14, the soloists were 
Catherine Smith, Hugh Winder, Mr. 
Caldwell and Florence Cathersall. 
A. W. R. 


Mrs. Lydia Locke-Harrold Wedded to 
. Naval Reserve Lieutenant 


Mrs, Lydia Locke-Talbot Harrold, the 
singer, former wife of Orvilie Harrold, 
tenor, was married in New York on 
Dee. 21 to Lieutenant Commander 
Arthur Hudson Marks, U. 8S. N. R. F., 
in the Church of the Ascension. A pro- 
gram was given by organ and an orches- 
tra conducted by Nahan Franko. The 
bride was given away by Andres de 
Segurola of the Metropolitan. Last week 
MUSICAL AMERICA announced the mar- 
riage of Orville Harrold to Blanche 
Malli, a:singer, of New York. Mr. Har- 
rold has been married three times and 
his former wife, now Mrs. Marks, was 
married twice before now. 





PARKERSBURG, W. VaA.,—The Central 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of N. Strong Gilbert, gave a con- 
cert in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium on 
the afternoon of Dec. 16. Violin and 
vocal solos were offered by E. T. Meek 


and Carl T. Moller. 
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HIGHER MUSICAL STANDARD IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF OREGON URGED BY TEACHERS 


Second Annual Convention of State Association, Held in Portland, Marks Decided Step Toward Advance- 
ment of Music in Oregon—Appoint Committee to Present to School Board City Superintendent 
McLaughlin’s Plan for Increased Credits in Public Schools and Placing of Music on a Par with 
Other Academic Studies—Ysaye Attends Luncheon and Endorses Work of Teachers—-Hear 
Program of Works by Oregon Composers 


ORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 8.—The sec- 

ond annual convention of the Oregon 
State Music Teachers’ Association was 
held in Portland on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. 
The result has been a decided move to- 
ward the advancement of music in the 
State of Oregon. The primary oject of 
this convention was to encourage the 
study of music in the schools and also 
to have more credit given in the schools 
for music studied under private teach- 
A notable feature of the meetings 
was the number of addresses which 
treated this subject of school music. 

The report of Mary Hoham, director 
of music in the State Normal School at 
Monmouth, was exceptionally interesting. 
As a result of her investigation of the 
possibilities of special musical training in 
the public schools, Miss Hoham offered 
the following plans: 


ers. 


1. To have music taught daily as a regula) 
study, whether rural, town or city. 

2. To urge County Superintendents to offe: 
first-class public school music instruction, 
both in song and appreciation work, in all 
county institutions. 

3. To give the study of ‘‘Music Apprecia- 
tion”? greater attention. 

4. To hasten the day when the ability to 
teach music will be a qualification of all new 
applicants for position as teacher in the 
vrade and rural schools. 


The convention opened with a business 
session in the assembly room of the 
Portland Hotel, with the president, John 
Claire Montieth, in the chair. All the 
educational institutions of the State were 
represented as well as musicians from all 
the principal cities of the State. After 
the reports of the various committees 
were given a splendid talk on “Modern 
Harmony” was given by Gustav Dun- 
kelberger, of the Oregon Agricultural 
College School of Music. 


Ysaye Addresses Teachers 


A luncheon, which was honored by the 
presence of Eugene Ysaye, the distin- 
vuished Belgian violinist, was then par- 
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_ troduced Judge 





taken of in the hotel, being given under 
the auspices of the Musicians’ Club. 

I‘rederick W. Goodrich,: president, in- 
Guy Corliss, formerly 
Supreme Judge of North Dakota, who 
made an address welcoming Ysaye and 
the visiting musicians. Ysaye responded 
with a short speech in French, highly 
endorsing the endeavors of the Oregon 
music teachers. He concluded by say- 
ing: “I admire and love America, not 
for her great riches, nor her vast terri- 
tory, but for the principal thing for 
which she stands—the protection of small 
nations.” 

Judge Corliss’ theme was, “The Love 
of Art,” and he made a plea that the 
American people, through the stress of 
the present time, foster this love. He 
suggested that children be allowed to 
hear good compositions; a few repeated 
many times, rather than many a few 
times. Ysaye approved warmly of Judge 
Corliss’s plan ot the education of chil- 
dren. 

Musical numbers were given by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of 
Oregon School of Music at Eugene. 
Those participating were: Winifred 
l‘orbes, violinist; Frank Badollet, flute; 
Arthur Faguy-Coté, baritone, and John 
5S. Evans, tenor. 

At the afternoon meeting reports and 
a demonstration of the committee on 
“Library of Phonographic Records,” was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. George Hotchkiss 
Street. The aim of the committee is to 
do for music what the library has done 
for literature and the art museum for 
art, to establish a circulating phono- 
graphic library so that the smaller 
towns may secure records of great ar- 
tists which they would not otherwise 
hear, and to establish libraries in the 
schools so that a taste for worth-while 
music may be cultivated among the chil- 
dren. 


Plan for School Credits 


J. O. McLaughlin, city superintendent 
of Hood River schools, gave a report on 
“Schools Credits,” and presented a care- 
fully prepared course of study to be 
adopted by the schools, that would cover 
four years, allow four credits to be given 
instead of two, and would place music 
on a par with history, literature or any 
other study. A committee consisting of 
Dr. John Landsbury (Eugene), Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich (Portland), William 
I’. Gaskins (Corvallis), and William H. 
Boyer (Portland) were appointed to pre- 
sent the plan to the School Board. Sev- 
eral piano solos followed, being delight- 
fully played by Harriet Young of Pen- 
dleton. 


In the evening, Oregon musicians as 
composers were featured in this manu- 
script program: 


Group of songs by Frankie E. Walker, sung 
by Mrs. R. A. Sullivan; symphonic poem for 
violins and piano by Spitzner, played by 
Dorothy Bliss, Bernice Mathison and Mrs. 
Charles Swenson, violinists, and Evelyn Pad- 
dock, pianist; “Legends of 
Emil Enna, given by Goldie Peterson, Cath- 
erine Brades, Mrs. Percy Lewis, Albert 
Brown, the Monday Musical Club Chorus and 
Emil Enna at the piano: piano compositions 
by Lucien E. Becker, Francis Richter and 
Frederick W. Goodrich and choral numbers 
by Charles Swenson, sung by Swedish Sing- 
ing Club Columbia and the Norwegian Male 
Chorus; Charles Swenson, Director 


On Saturday morning the _ session 
opened with a splendid demonstration of 
Public School Music given under the di- 
rection of William H. Boyer, supervisor 
of music in public schools. Next a 
luncheon arranged by the Monday Mu- 
sical Club was given, with Mrs. Leverett 
Thompson Newton, president, presiding. 
Musical features by club members were 
as follows: Violin solos by Julia Brackel, 
vocal numbers by Ruth Johns, Blanche 
Cohen at the piano. The speaker and 
guest of honor was William Frederick 
Gaskins, dean of the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College School of Music, who gave 


Seaside,” by 


an inspiring talk on “The Great Possi- 
bilities of the Future of Music.” 

At two o’clock the closing business ses- 
sion was held, at which the following 
officers were elected: President, John 
Landsbury; vice-president, Carl Denton; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Fred Ol- 



































Some Officers of the Oregon State Music 
Teachers’ Association (Reading from 
Top to Bottom): Frank Eichenlaub, 
Recording Secretary; Gustav Dunkle- 
berger, Treasurer; Carl Denton, Vice- 
President; John Claire Montieth, Re- 
tiring President 


sen; treasurer, Gustav Dunkelburger; 
recording secretary, Frank Eichenlaub; 
auditors, George Hotchkiss Street and 
Frederick W. Goodrich; directors at 
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large, Minetta Magers (Salem), Mary 
Cahill Moore (Portland), Mary Hoham 
(Monmouth), Mrs. Charles Heinlein 
(Roseburg). 

lollowing the election, the gathering 
went to the Public Auditorium, where 
Professor Goodrich, upon request, ex- 
plained the operation of the organ, 
which, by the way, is the finest in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The convention closed in the evening 
with a general “get-together” social time 


at the Portland Hotel. After a _ short 
impromptu program ar informal ban- 
quet was served in the Oregon Hotel. 


On Sunday afternoon a concert was 
given by the Portland Symphony Orches- 
tra, which many of the out-of-town mu- 
siclans remained to hear. Also, preced- 
ing the formal opening of the conven- 
tion a public service was given at the 
Trinity Episcopal Church by the Oregon 
Chapter, A. G. O. William R. Boone, 
Lucien E. Becker, Elsie Smith and Fred- 


erick W. Goodrich were the organists 
who participated. The full vested choir 


of the church, under the direction of 
Rev. A. A. Morrison, took part. 

It may be said in conclusion that the 
success of the convention exceeded the 
fondest hopes of the Portland members 
and was due largely to the untiring work 
of the retiring president, John Claire 
Montieth. The association greatly re- 
grets his loss as a leader. Mr. Montieth 
was ably assisted by the members of the 
Program Committee, William R. Boone, 
chairman; Arrangement Committee, 
George Wilber Reed, chairman; Legisla- 
tive Committee, Frederick W. Goodrich, 
chairman; Membership Committee, Geo. 


Hotchkiss Street, chairman; Publicity 
Committee, Mrs. Mary Cahill Moore, 


chairman, and State Needs Committee, 
Ralph H. Lyman, chairman. 
Mrs. AGNES BETHARDS. 


Resents A. W. K.’s Criticism of the 
Singing of the “Children’s Crusade” 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

The picture of the “Children’s Cru- 
sade” in the last number of MUSICAL 
AMERICA is fine, but I must say I am 
disappointed in the remarks of A. W. K. 

To me the evening was a time of rare 
musical enjoyment and, while there were 
a number of things that might have been 
bettered, there was in it, to my mind, 
the atmosphere of “mystery, devout ten- 
derness and spiritual naivetée.” 

While it is true that the singing of 
700 children might have a greater effect 
than that of 200, yet the latter number 
was all that could be employed on the 
Carnegie Hall platform. We had twice 
that number ready to sing, but had to 
disappoint half of them. 

Your critic might have made a little 
more of our children’s singing and might 
have considered the difficulties overcome 
in training them under the limitations 
which hedge and hinder music teaching 
in the New York schools. He might 
have praised the perfect intonation, the 
accurate attack and entrances from ob- 
scure cues and the beautiful quality of 
the children’s voices. 

It seems to me unfortunate that musi- 
cal critics are so dyspeptic that they 
cannot enjoy a feast of song. The pub- 
lic is not so afflicted. 


Yours truly, 
FRANK R. RIx, 
Director of Music. 
Public Schools, New York. 
New York, Dec. 21, 1917. 





Second Concert in Artists’ Series Given 
in Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 24.—The second 
concert in the eleventh series of Artists’ 
Concerts was given at the Elio School on 
Dec. 24. The program was offered by 
Lillian Jeffries Petri, pianist; Michael 
Penha, ’cellist, and the contemporary 
Ladies’ Quartet, Florence Robrecht, first 
soprano; Charlotte Kirwan, second so- 
prano; Helen Devey, first alto, and Jo- 
sephine Baney, second alto. 

Spaulding Frazer has resigned as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Newark Music Festival Association 
and G. Wisner Thorne. has taken his 
place. Margaret Abbott, contralto, has 
been engaged for one of the festival con- 
certs next spring. P. G. 





Navy Chorus Sings Carols at Newport 


NEwPponrt, R. I., Dec. 23.—Newport had 
its community Christmas tree celebration 
this evening, when three thousand citi- 
zens and men in the nation’s service gath- 
ered in tne Mall to sing carols around a 
husky cedar, brightly illuminated. A 
chorus of apprentice seamen from the 
training station led the singing, the 
words of the carols being shown 
on a large screen. The training station 
band furnished the instrumental music. 
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BuTTeE, MontT.—The pupils of Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Hall gave a piano recital at the 
Woman’s Club on Nov. 26. 


* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Mrs. Lloyd Perry 
Joubert recently gave a recital in her 
studio, assisted by Bertha Ellis Depew, 
pianist. 

* * a 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass.—Prof. H. D. 
Sleeper, organist, gave a recital on Dec. 
20 for 600 school children in John M. 


Greene Hall. 
oe * oe 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Louis E. Des 
Voignes recently gave his first studio re- 
cital, assisted by Mabel Paulson, soprano, 
and R. E. Wolff, violinist. 


* * * 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va.— 
A Christmas concert was given by the 
Greenbrier Orchestra on Dec. 23. Blatch- 
ford Kavanaugh was soloist. 

* * * 


Boston.—F. Lyman Hemenway, man- 
ager and tenor of the Apollo Quartet of 
this city, is recovering from a recent 
critical illness, which confined him to the 
hospital for several weeks. 

Ea * * & 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A program of 
Gaylord Yost’s compositions was heard 
on Dec. 19 in the auditorium of the Pub- 
lic Library. It was presented by Arnold 
Spencer, Tull Brown and the composer. 

* * * 


GRANVILLE, N. Y.—Mrs. Fred W. 
Hewill, organist, and Mrs. M. Waite 
Hicks, vocalist, appeared in recital at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Dec. 14, 
the proceeds of the entertainment being 
given to the Red Cross. 

* * * 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The Cecilia Choral 
Club gave its first concert of the season 
on Dec. 6. Assisting artists were Mary 
Sherwood, ’cellist; Frank T. Smith, bari- 
tone, and Mrs. Margaret Hughes, accom- 


panist. 
*” * * 


Los ANGELES.—Sydney Francis Hoben, 
interpreter of grand opera, has recently 
returned from a concert tour in New Zea- 
land and Hawaii. While in Honolulu Mr. 
Hoben gave a recital in the Century 


Union Church. 
+ * * 


BREMERTON, WASH.—Albert E. Mar- 
kus, baritone, of Seattle, recently gave a 
concert at the Methodist Church, assisted 
by Mrs. Claude Stryker, soprano; Eileen 
Daniels, mezzo-soprano, and Lloyd War- 


ren, tenor. 
. aa * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Clifford W. Kantner, 
baritone; Maude Dixon Thrapp, soprano; 
Robert R. Edgar, tenor; ag Adam 
Beeler, contralto, and Ebba Frederickson, 
violinist, gave a splendid program re- 
cently at the Christian Church. 


* * * 


INDEPENDENCE, KAN.—The first in a 
series of organ recitals by Alfred Hubach 
took place in the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on Dec. 11. Mr. Hubach 
was assisted in the excellent program 
presented by Mrs. Ewing S. Riley, 


soprano, 
+ a” * 


BROOKLYN, Dec. 21.—Adelaide Fischer, 
soprano, was soloist recently at a Sunday 
afternoon recital given at the Brooklyn 
University Club. She sang a program of 
French and English songs and two 
groups by American composers. Alexan- 
der Rihm was accompanist. 

+ * & 


VALLEY City, N. D.—The Conserva- 
tory Concert Party of the State Normal 
School gave a recital on the evening of 
Dec. 10. The organization is composed 
of Mrs. Knute Froysaa, soprano; Eugene 
Woodhams, baritone; Knute Froysaa, 
violinist, and Josephine Wright, pianist. 

* * * 


ATTLEBORO, MAss.— Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone; Mary Brooks, violinist; 
Laura E. Shawe, mezzo-soprano, and 
George Gulski pianist, assisted b A. G. 
Price, reader, gave an interesting concert 
in Starkey’s Theater on Dec. 16 for the 
benefit of the Halifax sufferers. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—A Community 
Singing Service was held at the First 
Christian Church on the afternoon of 
Dec. 9, under the direction of Mrs. Mary 
Cummings Bateman. The program in- 
cluded familiar hymns and _ popular 
songs. 

” 6 e 

TACOMA, WASH.—The Christmas spirit 
took possession at the delightful matinee 
musicale given by the St. Cecilia club 
Dec. 14. Edwin Cook sang a baritone 
solo with the quartet; solo numbers were 
given by Mrs. Eccles and Mrs. Wheeler 
Rickseckler. 

; * * * 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—A new organization, 
the Catholic Choral Club, gave a concert 
recently at Peabody Hall under the di- 
rection of Father Manzetti. The soloists 
were Mrs. Alice Haydon Wells, contralto; 
Albert C. Wahle, tenor, and Gustav M. 
Ilmer, pianist. 

* * 

Los ANGELES.—The second of the So- 
nata Evenings being given by May Mac- 
donald Hope, pianist; Josef Rosenfeld, 
violinist, and Charles Henri de la Plate, 
basso, was given on Dec. 18. Mrs. Hope 
will give a piano recital at Blanchard 
Hall in January. 

* Aa *” 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A Debussy program 
was given recently before the Tuesday 
Club, under the direction of Rose Cour- 
sen Reed. Those taking part. were Astrid 
Roal, Nina Dressel, Bernanda Harry, 
Laurence Woodfin, Geraldine Coursen 
and Mrs. L. E. Cable. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The spirit of 
Christmas was manifested dt the Arts 
Club on December 23 by a program of 
Christmas carols directed by Otto T. Si- 
mon, with John Waters, baritone, solo- 
ist. The choral program was preceded by 
a group of piano numbers by S. M. Fa- 
bian. 

* * = 

PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Musical Club’s 
second meeting was held recently at the 
residence of Mrs. Maxwell Perkins. The 
program was given by Mrs. Edgar, Mrs. 
Evans, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Bender, Mrs. 
Charles, Mrs. McGee and the Misses 
Ivins, Booth, Eaton, Langford, Carroll, 
Whitney, Collins. 

* * * 

WATERLOO, I[A.—“Pinafore” was given 
on Dec. 19 at the Little Community The- 
ater under the direction of Miriam 
Marsh. The parts were all taken by 
Waterloo musicians. This is the first 
musical entertainment to be given in the 
new community theater, the first of its 
kind in Iowa. 

* * * 

WARREN, O.—On Thursday evening, 
Dec. 20, at Dana Hall, the D. M. I. 
Chorus, under the leadership of Leonard 
Wood Glover, presented a pleasing pro- 
gram in the closing concert of the school 
for the year 1917. The soloists were 
Mabel Smith, Rachel Chicoine, Tracey 
Shook, Harry Davies and Lynn B. Dana. 


* *« # 


TACOMA, WASH.—The second soirée of 
the Fine Arts Studio Club was held re- 
cently at the home of Mrs. Frank Allyn. 
The program was given by Camilla Pes- 
semier, soprano; Mrs. E. C. Wheeler, 
contralto; Sergeant H. T. Perry, bari- 
tone; Mary Kilpatrick, pianist; Frank S. 
Baker, tenor, and Hugh E. Winder, bari- 
tone. 

+” eo = 

GRANVILLE, N. Y.—A musicale was 
given at the residence of Mrs. M. W. 
Hicks on Dec. 10. The program was 
offered by J. F. Williams, baritone, and 
Marion McDonald, pianist. A recital for 
the benefit of the Red Cross was given 
at the M. E. Church on Dec. 14 by Mrs. 
Cora S. Hicks, soprano, and Mrs. F. W. 
Hewitt, organist. 

~ * 7 

Concorp, N. H.—William Gustafson, 
Jr., who is now in military service at 
Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., journeyed to 
Concord on Dec. 13 and appeared at the 
two concerts of the Concord Choral So- 
ciety that day. Mr. Gustafson was heard 
in solos at the afternoon concert and sus- 
tained the bass réle in a performance of 
the “Messiah” at the evening concert, 
appearing in army uniform, 


Troy, N. Y.—A concert was given Fri- 
day evening at the Y. M. C. A. The 
soloists were: Edna de Lima, soprano; 
Arakady Bourstin, Russian violinist, and 
Wynne Pyle, pianist. Clarence Day was 
accompanist. 

* * 

EVERETT, WASH.—The Ladies’ Musical 
Club held its regular meeting on Nov. 13, 
with Mrs. Lester Stuchell as hostess. A 
program of French compositions was 
given by Maude Rowell, Mrs. D. B. 
Young, Jeanne Caithness, Mrs. William 
Forte Jackson, Mrs. L. B. Gunn, Florence 
Bergh and Mrs. S. J. Pritchard. 


* a * 
WINNIPEG, CAN.—The Junior Musical 


Club recently held an open meeting in 
the Music and Arts Building. Those 


presenting the program were Misses Put- 


nik, Rosevear, Rittenhouse, pianists; 
Misses Moore, Galloway, Florence and 
Cameron, vocalists, and a string quartet 
composed of Misses Forrester, Wickman, 
Higginson and Hyslop. 

* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Breaking away from 
precedents of the club, the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club chorus presented at its mid- 
winter concert in the Masonic Temple, 
the Gilbert and Sullivan opera “Trial by 
Jury.” The parts were all taken by mem- 
bers of the club, and the opera was splen- 
didly presented under the supervision of 
Frederick W. Wallis, director. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Among_ those 
who have contributed to programs 
offered recently by the Friday Morning 
Music Club are Elizabeth Winston, pi- 
anist; Kathryn Riggs, harpist; Charles 
T. Tittman, basso; Sadie Styron, pianist; 
Margaret Day and Mrs. Arthur Day, 
Kathryn Riggs, harpist, were heard re- 
cently in an interesting program. 

*” * * 


Troy, N. Y.—A patriotic musical serv- 
ice was given at the First Presbyterian 
Church on Dec. 15, when a service flag 
was dedicated. The choir was assisted 
by Walter Morrison and Herbert Bryant, 
tenors, and Joseph Delakoff, bass. Kip- 
ling’s “Recessional,” with musical set- 
ting by Hadley, was given, and Mr. Mor- 
rison sang the “Marseillaise” in French. 

Boston.—The Old South Church quar- 
tet choir, consisting of Geneva Jefferds, 
soprano; Alice Cole, alto; Raymond Si- 
monds, tenor, and G. Roberts Lunger, 
baritone, augmented by a chorus of pro- 
fessional singers from _ neighboring 
church choirs, gave parts of the ‘“Mes- 
siah” at the Sunday evening service, Dec. 
16, with Henry Wry presiding at the or- 
gan. 

* * * 

STAMFORD, CONN.—A patriotic meet- 
ing, under the auspices of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, was held in 
the Presbyterian Church on the evening 
of Dec. 18. Besides patriotic addresses, 
a musical program was given by Mrs. 
Hart Sherwood, Mrs. Nanchen Adams 
Rosan, Mildred Romme, Mrs. Lealia Joel- 
Hulse, Mrs. Ethel Wilkins Tanner and 
Lydia Vosburgh. 

* * 

Boston.—Nellie Evans Packard, the 
vocal teacher of this city and Brockton, 
conducted a chorus of 1400 girls in Sym- 
phony Hall recently in singing patriotic 
songs at the opening meeting of the 
women’s drive in aid of the War Work 
Council of the Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Pack- 
ard’s directing in chorus singing and 
community chorus work in her home city 
of Brockton is well known. 

* * * 


WENATCHEE, WASH.—The Ladies’ Mu- 
sical Club gave a public program recently. 
Besides solo and vocal quartet, an instru- 
mental trio, consisting of violin, ’cello 
and piano, was one of the numbers. 
Those participating were Margaret Lang- 
try, Annabel Scott, Eleanor Scott, Mrs. 
Scott Prowell, D. T. Fisk, Grace Hamil- 
ton, Mrs. Boehmer, Rev. Hyatt, Alice 
Dickson and W. H. Barnhart. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert was given 
on Dec. 18, at the First Baptist Church, 
by Mrs. R. H. Philo, organist and pian- 
ist; Blanche S. Mundt, soprano, and 
Bessie Golden, violinists. Viola Gunze1 
has been engaged as soprano soloist at 
the First Methodist Church. Louise 
Eades has resigned as contralto soloist 
at the Trinity Methodist Church and will 
be succeeded by Mrs. Frank B. Scofield. 


» * * 


CHARLES City, IA.—The music depart- 
ment of the high school gave its fourth 
annual Christmas vesper service at the 
Hildreth Opera House on Dec. 16. The 
new high school orchestra played seven 
numbers, and the boys’ and girls’ glee 
clubs, Treble Clef Club, choruses and a 
violin obbligato by Helen Henry com- 
pleted the program. Jessie Dodd was the 
aeecten and Jennie Parr the accompa- 
Bist. a 


Boston.—Charlotte Peege, contralt 
Herbert Wellington Smith, baritone; T 
Hazel Clark Trio (Hazel Clark, violinis 
Marion Moorehouse, ’cellist, and Mari: 
Hyde, pianist), and Ruby Hatch a: 
Hans Ebell, pianists, gave the second co 
cert of the season for the Chromatic C| 
in the Hotel Tuileries on Tuesday mor 
ing, Dec. 18. 

* * * 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Mme. Martha Sa 
dal-Rortvedt recently presented a numb, 
of pupils in recital at the Vincent Meth 
dist Church. The program was given | 
Emily Miloradovich, Lillian Eckber 
Julius Johnson, Esther Erickson, Haz 
Granvoll, Spray Nevin, Ebba Seagran 
Malvin Nordby, Hazel Hess, Edna Eric! 
son, Ethel Westfall, Emma Danzer, Mr 
Jack Fleming. Ethel Clare Hess was a 
companist. 

* * * 

WINTER PARK, FLA.—On the afte) 
noon of Dec. 6 the first of a series « 
music appreciation lecture-recitals wa 
given at the Rollins College Conserva 
tory by Marion Rous, pianist, on the sul 
ject of “Bach.” Miss Rous, formerly o 
the Peabody Conservatory ot Baltimor: 
is fast becoming well known through th 
state as a brilliant musician, and he 
treatment of her difficult subject wa 
fresh and delightful. 


* * * 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.— The Saturda) 
Club held an “At-Home Day” in th: 
First M. E. Church, on Dec. 15. Partici 
pants in the program included Mizpa) 
Jackson, soprano; Lena Frazee, con 
tralto; Orley See and Florence Hood 
violinists; Dr. S. E. Simmons, flautist: 
Ruth Pepper, Florence Linthicum, Eliza 
beth Griffin and Mrs. J. W. Ames, or 
ganists, and the Cathedral choir and 
mixed quartet. It was one of the club’s 
finest programs. 

* * 

AUSTIN, TEx.— The Matinée Musica 
Club recently held its last meeting of 
the year at the home of Mrs. E. P 
Schoch. The subject for the day was 
“Art-Songs,” and musical offerings wer: 
given by Miss Widen, W. H. Mikesel! 
Mrs. Charles H. Sander, Miss Pfaefflin 
Mrs. Prokosch, Mrs. Saft and Mrs. Mac 
Gregor. A string quartet, consisting of 
Messrs. Schoch, Schenk, Wupperma: 
and Galindo played a movement from a 
Beethoven quartet. 

* aK 4 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Helen M. Sperry gav: 
a pupils’ recital at her studio Satur 
day afternoon at which Regina L. Held, 
violinist, was soloist. Miss Sperry gave 
an address on “Music and Musical Edu 
cation.” The choir of Holy Innocents’ 
Church sang the cantata “Penitence. 
Pardon and Peace,” by Maunder, Sunda) 
evening, assisted by Mrs. A. G. Hayden. 
soprano; Wells Taylor and Joel Chand 
ler, bassos, and Carl Reidel, violinist 
E. L. Perry was at the piano. 

* * * 


ROANOKE, VA.—The regular monthl) 
program of the Thursday Morning Mu 
sic Club presented two new members— 
Mrs. T. E. Whiteman, pianist, wh: 
played Schumann’s “Papillonnes” most 
acceptably, and Helen Prince Wardle. 
contralto, who sang “The Gift,” Behrend 
and “Code La Sera,” Millilotti, winning 
hearty applause. The course of lecture: 
on opera opened with “Lohengrin.” Thi 
Thursday Club furnished pleasing pro 
grams during the State Educational Con 
ference which met in Roanoke recently. 

* * * 


-NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C.—The Nev 
Westminster Symphony Orchestra gave 
its first program on Nov. 19 in the High 
School Auditorium. The principal num 
ber played was the first movement of 
Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony. Mrs 
G. P. Osler of Victoria and R. W. Arm 
strong of Vancouver were soloists. 

The local musical club gave its firs’ 
recital of the present season on Nov. 2°. 
at the Duke of Connaught High Schoo! 
The program was given by Margaret 
Craney, violinist; Miss Geary, soprano, 
and Andrew Milne, pianist, of Vancouve! 

* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—An interesting 
meeting of the Musical Club took plac 
Thursday morning, Dec. 13. The con 
mittee in charge was Vida Vanderbee!. 
Mary Watkinson and Marion William: 
The subject of the meeting was “Suit 
Form,” contrasting the old form wit 
the modern. Lillian Bissell played ‘A: 
cient Suite,’ Lully, and “Sarabande, 
Debussy; Marion Williams, violinist, anc 
Viola Vanderbeek played a Suite fo 
Violin and Piano by Goldmark. Th 
guests of the meeting were Mrs. Eth: 
Pollard Hubbell, soprano, and Mrs. Ro! 
ert Brandegee, ’cellist. Mrs. Hubbe 
sang “Care Selve,” Handel; “At th 
Ball,” Tschaikowsky, and “To a Messe! 
ger,” La Forge. Mr. Brandegee, acco! 
panied by Miss Vanderbeek, played # 
Suite by Saint-Saéns. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


Abbott, Margaret—Providence, R. IL. Jan. 
18. 


Auld, Gertude—Boston, Jan. 14. 


Austin, Florence—Ardmore, Okla., Jan. 3; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., Jan. 5; Dallas, Tex., Jan. 
7; Beaumont, Tex., Jan. 9; Galveston, Tex., 
Jan. 11; Houston, Tex., Jan. 14; Austin, Tex., 
Jan. 16; San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 18. 


Baker, Elsie—Canandaigua, Jan. 7; One- 
onta, Jan. 8; Rochester, Jan. 9; Buffalo, Jan. 
10; Amsterdam, Jan. 11. 


Baker, Martha Atwood — New 
Mass., Jan. 6. 

Beddoe, Mabel—New Wilmington, Pa., Jan. 
8; Pittsburgh, Jan. 10. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Newark, N. J., Jan. 7; 
Brooklyn, Jan. 11, 18; New York (Columbia 
University), Jan. 12. 

Bloch, Alexander—New York (Globe Con- 
cert), Jan. 5; New York, Jan. 9; Newark, 
N. J., Jan. 11. 


Elias — Boston 


Bedford, 


Breeskin, (Jordan Hall), 
Jan. 19. 

Brenner, Orina—Brooklyn, Jan. 16. 

Buell, Dai—Boston, Jan. 11. 

Claussen, Julia—Washington, D. C., Jar 
11; Hartford, Conn., Jan. 17 

Cochems, Cari—De Pere, 
Green Bay, Wis., Jan. 8. 

Copeland, George—Boston, Dec. 30. 

Cronican, Lee—Ardmore, Okla., Jan. 3; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., Jan. 5; Dallas, Tex., Jan. 
7; Beaumont, Tex., Jan. 9; Galveston, Tex., 
Jan. 11; Houston, Tex., Jan. 14; Austin, 
Tex., Jan. 16; San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 18. 

Denton, Oliver—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Jan. 16. 

Elman, Mischa—New York, Dec. 27; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 30. 

Fabrizio, Carmine—Boston, Jan. 2, 16. 

Falk, Jules—Birmingham, Dec. 28; Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan. 1. 

Farrar, Amparito — New 
Hall), Jan. 18. 

Florigny, Renee—Washington, Dec. 31. 


- 


Wis., Jan. TT: 


York (®olian 


Fox, Dorothy—New York (4£olian Hall), 
Jan. 7 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York (Adolian 


Hall), Jan. 12. 

Garrison, Mabel—Reading, Pa., Jan. 4; Co- 
lumbus, O., Jan. 8; Scranton, Pa., Jan. 10. 

Gay, Maria—Detroit, Jan. 17. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—Boston, Jan. 3. 

Gideon, Constance and Henry—New York, 
Dec. 29, 30; Sewickley, Pa., Jan. 7; Pitts- 
burgh, Jan. 8; New Orleans, Jan. 10. 

Giuck, Alma—Chicago, Jan. 6; Detroit, Jan. 
10. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Chicago, Jan. 6; Pe- 
oria, Ill., Jan. 7; Detroit, Mich., Jan. 8; San 
Franeisco, Jan. 13; Fresno, Cal., Jan. 14; 
serkeley, Cal., Jan. 15; Palo Alto, Cal., Jan. 
17; Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 19. 

Goodwin, Wilmot—Ardmore, Okla., Jan. 3; 
Fort Worth, Tex., Jan. 5; Dallas, Tex., Jan. 
7; Beaumont, Tex., Jan. 9; Galveston, Tex., 
Jan. 11; Houston, Tex., Jan. 14; Austin, Tex., 
Jan. 16; San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 18. 

Gotthelf, Claude (Operalogues)—Wollaston, 
Mass., Jan. 1; Boston, Jan. 3; New York, Jan. 
7, 8: Melrose, Jan. 9; New York, Jan. 10; 
Willimantic, Jan. 15; Newburyport, Jan. 17; 
New York, Jan. 18. 

Grainger, Percy—Cincinnati, Jan. 11, 12. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Dec. 30. 

Gutman, Elizabeth—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 30. 

Havens, Raymond—Naugatuck, Conn., Jan. 


16; Providence, R. I., Jan.,17; Brockton, 
Mass., Jan. 18. » 
Heifetz, Jascha—Boston, Jan. 6; Chicago, 


Jan. 18. 

Howell, Dicie—Huntington, Jan. 3; Jamaica, 
Jan. 10. 

Hubbard, Havrah—Wollaston, Mass., Jan. 
1: Boston, Jan. 3; New York, Jan. 7, 8; Mel- 
rose, Jan. 9: New York, Jan. 10; Willimantic, 


Dee. 15; Newburyport, Jan. 17; New York, 
Jan. 18. 
Jacobsen, Sascha— New York (A®olian 


Hall), Jan. 11 

Kline, Olive—New York, Jan. 1; Worcester, 
Mass., Jan. 8 

Lada—Battle Creek, Mich., Jan. 17. 

Leginska, Ethel—Buffalo, Jan. 8; Jackson, 
Mich., Jan. 11; Chicago, Jan. 13; Toledo, 
Jan. 14; Columbus, Jan. 15; Troy, N. Y., Jan. 
17; Cleveland, Jan. 18. 

Lerner, Tina—Havana, Cuba, Dec. 30. 

Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Jan. 3; Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Jan. 6; Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 
8; Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 17, with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Lortat, Robert—New York (®olian Hall), 
Dec. 29. 

Martucci, Paolo—New York (Princess The- 
ater), Jan. 20. 

McMillan, Florence — Wheeling, W. Va., 
Jan. 4; Toronto, Can., Jan. 8; Pittsburgh, 
Jan. 10; Boston, Jan. 13; Worcester, Mass., 
Jan. 15: Springfield, Mass., Jan. 16; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 18. 
cnehy, Yolanda—New York (£olian Hall), 
Jan, 14, 

Middleton, Arthur—London, Can., Dec. 31; 
Rochester, Jan. 1; Chicago Grand Opera Co., 
Jan. 2 to 15; New York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 
17, 20. 

Miller, Rosalie—Boston, Jan. 9. 

Mukle, May—Montreal, Jan. 3, 4; Ottawa, 
Que., Jan. 8; New York City, Jan. 10. 

Murphy, Lambert—Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 
4; Bristol, Tenn., Jan. 11. 

Muzio, Claudia—New York (£Zolian Hall), 
Jan, 18. 


Namara, Margaret—Minneapolis, Jan. 13, 


Ornstein, Leo—New York (®olian Hall), 
Jan. 15. 

Powell, John—Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 14; 
Bristol, Va., Jan. 17; New York (Metropoli- 
tan Opera House), Jan. 20. 

Pyle, Wynne—Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 9. 

Richardson, Martin—Sharon, Pa., Jan. 8; 
Kent, O., Jan. 9; Defiance, O., Jan. 10; De- 
troit, Mich., Jan. 11; Battle Creek, Mich., 
Jan. 12; Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 14; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Jan. 15; South Bend, Ind., Jan. 16; 
Goshen, Ind., Jan. 17; Elkhart, Ind., Jan. 
18; Marion, Ind., Jan. 19. 

Roberts, Emma—Roanoke, Va., Jan. 8; 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 15. 

Rosen, Max—New York (Debut, Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 12. 

Sapin, Mme. Cara—Amesbury, Mass., Jan. 
14, 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane — Youngstown, O., 
Jan. 1;, BULIGr, Pa., Jan. 8. 


Simmons, William—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Jan. 16. 
Spiering, Theodore— New York (®olian 


Hall), Jan. 17. 

Tavarez, Elisa—New York (£olian Hall)? 
Jan. 1. 

Thibaud, Jacques— New York 
Hall), Dec. 29, Jan. 5, 10. 

Tucker, Willliam—Huntington, Jan. 3; Ja- 
maica, Jan. 10. 

Veryl, Marian—Newark, N. J., Jan. 18. 

Warfel, Mary—Burlington, Va., Dec. 29; 
Altoona, Pa., Jan. 7; Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 8. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York (/®£olian 
Hall), Jan. 7 

Whipp, Hartridge — New 
Hall), Jan. 14. 

Willeke, Willem—New York (A£olian Hall), 
Jan. 15. 

Wilson, Raymond—Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 14. 

Zenatello, Giovanni—Detroit, Jan. 17. 

Zimbalist, Efrem— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 5; New York (4®olian Hall), 
Jan. 6; Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 9; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Jan. 13. 


(Bolian 


York (A®olian 


Ensembles 


American String Quartet—Boston, Jan. 8. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York, 
Jan. 10, 12; Boston, Jan. 17. 

Cherniavsky Trio—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 29; New York (People’s Sym- 
phony), Jan. 4; Johnstown, Pa., Jan. 7; 
Williamsport, Pa., Jan. 8; Warsaw, N.-Y., 
Jan. 9; Buffalo, Jan. 10; Alliance, O., Jan. 
14; Zanesville, O., Jan. 15; Logan, O., Jan. 
16. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Dec. 29, Jan. 4, 5; Aurora, Ill., Jan. 7; Chi- 
eago, Jan. 10; Milwaukee, Jan. 14; Chicago, 
Jan. 15. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Dec. 29, Jan. 11, 

Margulies Trio—New York (£olian Hall), 
Jan. § 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 23, 28, 30, Jan. 6, 12. 

New York Chamber Music Society—New- 
ark, N. J., Jan. 7; Brooklyn, Jan. 11, 18; New 
York (Columbia University), Jan. 12. 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 17, 
18, 20... 

Rose and Ottilie Sutro—New York (®£olian 
Hall), Jan. 19. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Jan. 19. 

Salzedo Harp Ensemble—New York (4£0- 
lian Hall), Jan. 18. 


San Carlo Opera Company—Denver, Col., 
Dec. 29; Boise, la., Jan. 1; Walla Walla, 
Wash., Jan. 2; Spokane, Wash., Jan. 3, 5; 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 7, 12; Lethbridge, Alta., 
Jan. 14; Edmonton, Alta., Jan. 15, 16; Cal- 
gory, Alla., dan. ic, 19. 

Singers Club of New York—New 
(4£olian Hall), Jan. 17. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—White Plains, N. Y., 
Jan. 2; Rumford Hall, New York, Jan. 5. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 
Dec. 29, 30, Jan. 6, 11, 12, 18, 18, 19, 20. 

Symphony Society of New York—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Lec. 29; New York (Atolian 
Hall), Dec. 30; (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 3, 5; 
(A£olian Hall), Jan. 6; (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 
10; (AXolian Hall), Jan. 13. 

Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra—New 
York (Afolian Hall), Jan. 20 

Young People’s Symphony Concert — New 


York, Jan. 5. 


Zimrei Yoh Society—New 
Hall), Jan. 3 


Zoeliner Quartet—Brooklyn, Jan. 3; Boston, 
Jan. 4; New York (Princess Theater), Jan. 
6; Lawrenceville, N. J., Jan. 12; Saratoga 
Springs, Jan. 14; Geneseo, N. Y., Jan. 15; 
Battle Creek, Mich., Jan. 16; Valparaiso, Ind., 
Jan. 17; Zanesville, O., Jan. 18. 


York 


York olian 





Orchestra Gives Concert in 
Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 22. — The first 
concert of the Students’ Orchestra 
of the Peabody Conservatory, Gustav 
Strube, conductor, took place Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 21. The string sec- 
tion of the orchestra gave a fine rendition 
of Mozart’s Serenade in G Major. Other 
numbers were Grieg’s “March of the 
Dwarfs,’ Nocturne from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn, and the 
Egyptian Ballet Suite of Luigini. John 
W. Duke, a pupil of Harold Randolph, 
played the Saint-Saéns Piano Concerto 
in G Minor. 

The European Conservatory of Music 
has been having a series of students’ re- 
citals at which the following pupils par- 
ticipated: 

Rose and Minnie Yankoff, Vernon Ruhl, 
Elizabeth N. Binswanger, Henrietta E. 
Schmidt, Eleanor Riebel, Flora Voelker, Pear] 
Riebel, Melba Wilson, Rose Teichman, Marie 


Students’ 


Skrabek, Ethel Ashman, Nettie Williams, 
Morris Kreamer and Nellie Eidinger. 
F. C. B, 











IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORI 

















A number of American soldiers who 
have served the colors “Over There” have 
been invalided home, and they, with many 
sick soldiers from nearby camps, are now 
convalescing in one of the base hospitals 
near New York City. Hearing of these 
men a few weeks ago, a number of Oscar 
Saenger’s pupils went there to sing and 
play for them. The first to entertain 
them were Mrs. Franklin D. Lane, so- 
prano; Arthur Bulgin, baritone (who 
also played the ukulele as an accompani- 
ment for the men to join in the chor- 
uses), and Mrs. Helen Chase-Bulgin, ac- 
companist. These artists went from 
ward to ward and sang to the accom- 
paniment of a collapsible organ, which 
was easily carried around. This im- 
promptu concert proved such a splendid 
tonic that the men requested the artists 
“to please come again, it did them so 
much good.” Since then weekly concerts 
have been given. Others who have done 
their bit are: Ellis Hopkins, soprano, 
who also gave several delightful mono- 
logues of a humorous nature. Her sis- 
ter, Norma Hopkins, accompanied her 
and played several violin solo num- 
bers. Mrs. W. Gordon Harrison, mezzo- 
soprano, sang popular songs and Mar- 
guerite Wilson, soprano, sang Southern 
melodies charmingly, and Mrs. O’Hara 
appeared in monologue. 

* * * 


Helen Rogers, mezzo-soprano, artist- 
pupil of Mme. Gina Ciaperelli-Viafora, 
appeared on Dec. 16 at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., in a sacred concert for the Knights 
of Columbus War Camp Fund. Miss 
Rogers sang the “Lungi dal caro bene” 
of Secchi and for her second number 
gave “Somewhere in France.” The 
young singer was enthusiastically wel- 
comed. 

* * * 


The pupils, their parents and friends 
of the David Mannes Music School cele- 
brated the Christmas season at the school 
on Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 19, by a 
program of appropriate music, consist- 
ing of the singing of carols interspersed 
by orchestral numbers by the string play- 
ers. One group on the program included 
the singing by the children of the caro] 
“Christ Was Born on Christmas Day,” 
followed by the singing of Brahms’s 
beautiful setting of it by solo voice, with 
viola obbligato. The Junior Orchestra 
played the accompaniments to the carols. 

* * * 


Pupils of Sergei Klibansky have been 
exceedingly active of late. Lotta Mad- 
den, soprano, sang with much success at 
a concert of the Rubinstein Club at the 
Hotel Waldorf on Dec. 15. She is en- 
gaged for a musicale to be given by 
Mabel Wood Hill, the composer, on Jan. 
5, when she will present new composi- 
tions of Mrs. Hill on her program. For- 
rest Rundell sang at a special service at 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Bloomfield, N. J., on Dec. 16, in a per- 
formance of the oratorio “Bethlehem,” 
by Maunder. Frances East gave a con- 
cert at the Evening High School, East 
Fifth Street, on Dec. 13. Baldrig Guev- 
chenian sang at a concert at Newport, 
R. IL., on Dec. 16 and at the U. S. Naval 
Training Station on Nov. 17. Anna 
Graham Harris will sing at a Red Cross 
concert in Greenville, S. C. 

* * * 


A glance at the roster of students this 
season at the Witherspoon Studios proves 
that distance means nothing to the aspir- 
ing vocal student. Among the more than 
130 names on the list of Witherspoon 
students are pupils from California, Col- 
orado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

oa a * 


The Ziegler Quartet of the Ziegler In- 
stitute of Normal Singing was heard in 
several operatic excerpts on Dec. 17 for 
the Constructive Thought Society. On 
the following day the quartet, assisted by 
Mrs. Morgan Savage and Herta Brett, 
gave an engaging program at the Bowery 
Mission. Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, 
tenor, was heard in a program of Bryce- 
son Treharne’s songs at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, Dec. 19. 

The Institute gave a Christmas Party 
to its students on Dec. 19. After a mu- 
sical program, which included violin and 
piano numbers, there was a social time. 

* * * 


Marion Fitch, soprano, a_ talented 
pupil of Frederick H, Haywood, was 


heard in a well chosen program of songs 
in English at the Prospect Club of 
Brooklyn, Dec. 18. “Red Is the English 
Rose,” by Forsythe, and ar “Irish Folk 
Song,” by Arthur Foote, were her most 
noteworthy interpretations. She won 
hearty applause from her auditors. 
Mme. Florence Bodenhoff, Danish prima 
donna soprano, another of Mr. Hay- 
wood’s pupils, has made successful rec- 
ords of Danish folk-songs for the Victor 
and Edison companies. 
* * * 


Recent activities of the artist-pupils 
of the Witherspoon studios included the 
appearance of Mabel Garrison as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, New York 
Symphony Orchestra. Mme. Florence 
Hinkle sang in “The Messiah” in Car- 
negie Hall with the Columbia University 
Chorus Dec. 20 with her usual success. 
Karl Formes has recently returned from 
his really successful appearance with 
La Scala Opera Company on the Pacific 
Coast, where he sang many of the lead- 
ing baritone roles. Albert Lindquest 
was soloist with the New York Oratorio 
Society in the Children’s Crusade. Dicie 
Howell gave a most successful recital 
in Brooklyn in December, and has al- 
ready given fifteen concerts this season. 
Marie Von Essen was heard in recital 
at the Musicians’ Club of New York. 
Amy Ellerman and Calvin Coxe have 
just returned from their extensive tour 
with the Edison phonograph and other 
concerts in the West, having sung nearly 
ninety times in public. William Tucker 
sang with Mrs. Witherspoon (Mme 
Florence Hinkle) in “The Messiah” at 
Carnegie Hall with the Columbia Uni 
versity Chorus, Dec. 20, with success. 


MME. LITTLEFIELD IN RECITAL 


Soprano Scores in Program of Songs 
in Boston 


Boston, Dec. 24.—Upon the occasion 
of her annual recital, which took place 
in Jordan Hall last evening, Laura 
Littlefield, soprano, of this city, proved 
herself artist indeed in the matter of 
program making, as well as that of be 
ing a singer. Mrs. Littlefield chose her 
program solely from English and French 
writers, which choice, proved a great 
success. The composers represented 
were Messager, Dupont, Massenet, Cha 
brier, Koechlin, Pierné, Spalding, Homer, 
liske, Ebell, Endicott and others. 

Mrs. Littlefield’s voice was shown to 
advantage in these songs. The interpre- 
tative side of her work has.very con- 
spicuously taken on new proportions. In 
such songs as Ropartz’s “La Route,’ 
Poldowski’s “Effet de Neige,’’ Chabrier’s 
“Villanelle des Petits Canards” and 
Pierné’s “Hymne d’Amour,” the convine- 
ing delivery of the song texts and the 
atmosphere created in each by the singer 
were significant features of her perform- 
ance. Every word she sang was per- 
fectly understandable in all parts of the 
hall. Of her English songs that by Sam- 
uel Endicott, “To a Dancer,” heard here 
for the first time, won extraordinary 
applause and Mrs. Littlefield was obliged 
to repeat it. At the end of the program 
she sang Cottenet’s “Red, Red Rose.” 
Mrs. Dudley Thomas Fitts was accom 
panist. W. H. L. 





Tuscaloosa Welcomes Zoellner Quartet 
in Program of Interest 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., Dec. 11. — The 
Zoellner Quartet was heard here at Mor- 
gan Hall, State University, last evening 
in an engaging program. They revealed 
their fine ensemble in Naprownik’s 
Quartet, Op. 28. Emanuel Moor’s Suite, 
Op. 144, for two violins and piano, was 
given an artistic performance by An 
toinette and Amandus Zoellner, with 
Joseph Zoellner, Jr., the ’cellist of the 
quartet, showing his versatility in essay- 
ing the piano part. They also played 
works by Pugnani-Kreisler, Hartmann, 
Mendelssohn and Burleigh-Kramer. They 
were applauded enthusiastically. 


Catharine Bamman’s Mother Dies 


Mrs. Catharline M. Bamman, wife of 
Fred C. Bamman and mother of Cath- 
arine A. Bamman, the concert manager 
of New York, died at her home in New 
York on Dec. 21. Funeral services were 
held on Dec. 23, 
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A Glimpse of the Huge Chorus That Took Part in Song Festival 


HILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 22.—The accompanying picture was taken at the time 
of the song festival held in the Academy of Music on Dec. 5, when nearly 1000 
members of the Philadelphia Community Chorus, augmented by a great many sailors 
of the Philadelphia Navy Yard, joined in a program of patriotic songs, songs of the 
trenches and the “Hallelujah Chorus” from the “Messiah.” The big chorus was 


at Philadelphia Under Albert Hoxie’s Leadership 


directed by Albert Hoxie, who is also leader of singing at the Navy Yard for the 
Navy Department Commission on Training Camp Activities. Percy Hemus, who is 
the Commission’s leader at Pelham Bay, was the soloist of the evening, winning 
hearty applause with his singing of a group of American songs. The concert was 
given as a benefit for the fund being raised toward the hospital. 





FRIENDS OF MUSIC OFFER ‘* NOVELTIES’’ 





Salzédo, Maquarre and the Rich 
Quartet Present a Unique 
Program 


The second concert of the Society of 
the Friends of Music was given at the 
Ritz-Carlton on the afternoon of Dec. 
23. The program was offered by Carlos 
Salzédo, harpist; Daniel Maquarre, flaut- 
ist, and the Rich Quartet, consisting of 
Thaddeus Rich, H. Van Den Beemt, .A. 
Lorenz and H. Kindler. The numbers 
were the Quartet in D Major for flute and 
strings, Mozart; “Pentarythmie,” Sal- 
zédo; Dithyrambe, Stokowski, and the 
Quartet Op. 10, Debussy. 

The Mozart Quartet is a thing of such 
rare beauty that it is a pity the combi- 
nation of instruments is so unusual as to 
prohibit this music from being heard 
more frequently. Mr. Salzédo’s playing 
of the harp is a thing to wonder at, both 
on account of its virtuosity and the vari- 
ety of effect he achieves. Of his compo- 
sition, however, as much cannot be said. 
The quintuple rhythm becomes monoto- 
nous after a few minutes and the re- 
peated unresolved dissonances mere 
cacophony. ; 

Mr. Stokowski’s “Dithyrambe,” which 
had its first hearing in New York, is a 
weird composition, scored for flute, 
‘cello and harp. After a few bars of 
wavy chords on the harp, the flute begins 
a droning melody not unlike the begin- 
ning of “L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” and 
the ’cello comes in counterpoint. The 
whole number establishes a mood of 
mysticism and is unusual in every re- 
spect. It was received with great ap- 
plause and the composer, who was in the 
audience, was compelled to rise in ac- 
knowledgment. 

The Debussy Quartet is not particu- 


larly interesting, with the exception of 
the third and a part of the fourth move- 
ment. It is written with more of the 
academic spirit than this composer 
usually shows. Mr. Rich’s quartet played 
excellently in this and the other num- 
bers. J. A. H. 
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Caruso’s B Flat in “Celeste Aida” 





Dear Mephisto: 

Your criticism of Nov. 30 of Caruso’s 
B Flat in the romanza in “Aida” and 
the criticism of Mr. Henderson of the 
New York Sun interest me and I should 
like to express my own opinion on the 
subject. 

You justify the ff in the romanza, as 
does Signor Caruso himself, by saying 
that the public of Buenos Aires found 
his pp ridiculous as not corresponding 
with the ff of the phonograph records. 
I do not wish to contradict Signor Caru- 
so’s assertion, but I must say that this 
justification is what in Italian we call 
“Spicciativa,” which is to say: “Made 
to cut the argument short.” There is a 
more substantial justification of the mat- 
ter, which is this: The finale of “Celeste 
Aida,” although marked pp in the piano 
score and in all transcriptions, has al- 
ways been sung ff since “Aida” was 
“Aida.” And the musical beauty has 
never been sacrificed by this. The com- 
poser himself admitted this and on the 
few rare occasions when he conducted 
his own opera he always permitted the 
ff. So this is one of the cases when we 
must admit that great Maestro of Bus- 
seto regretted having written pp at the 
end of his romanza instead of ff. 

With regard to the inopportuneness of 
your statement that the B Flat sung 
so loud could haVe been heard by Am- 
neris and the whole of Egypt, may I 
remind you of the similar situations 
which you will find in the whole oper- 
atic repertory, Italian, French and Ger- 





man. After all, the theater is the the- 
ater. 

The exaltation of Rhadames in his 
hymn of love to Aida has always carried 
the greatest and the humblest tenors of 
the world to a climax in the finale of 
that romanza which, when well executed, 
has never diminished, but has rather 
added fire and efficiency to those pages, 
transporting the most difficult of audi- 
ences to wild applause. 

Caruso and Martinelli could sing that 
B Flat pp if they wanted to and thus 
be faithful to the text, but they would 
begin a performance of “Aida” with a 
disillusion on the part of the public. I 


do not mean by this to say that the pub- 
lic cares only for piercing fortissimos 
in a romanza, but loud notes well placed 
vocally, well sustained, well prepared 
musically and put in the finale of a mas- 
terpiece of art like the romanza, “Celeste 
Aida.” 

I might name certain inferior musica] 
works which, although ending with B 
Flats or B Naturals, have never inter- 
ested the public to the point of applaud- 
ing. But this cannot be said of “Celeste 
Aida.” 

EMILIO A. ROXAS. 


New York, Dec. 21, 1917. 





The Douglas Stanleys Give Concert in 
Buenos Aires 


Letters from readers in Buenos Aires 
received -last week tell of a successful 
concert given recently by Douglas Stan- 
ley and Mrs. Stanley in aid of “Our Day 
Fund.” Mrs. Stanley offered Chopin 
groups and other numbers and accom- 
panied Mr. Stanley in his songs. The 
Buenos Aires Herald published an ex- 
cellent review of the concert. 





Request Program by Bonnet 
Joseph Bonnet, the noted Frencli 
organist, will play a “request program” 


at AXolian Hall, New York, on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 7. 





Soldiers Would Welcome It 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed find check for subscription 
for coming year. I never appreciated 
you so much before. 

It would be a good thing if you could 
send some copies of your paper to the 
Y. M. C. A. huts here in Camp Custer. 
Many of the soldiers would welcome it. 

Yours always, 
JOHN B. ARCHER. 
Song Leader at Camp Custer. 
Battle Creek, Mich., Dec. 5, 1917. 





Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 
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New York 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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